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Introduction 


y uncle stinks. When I was a child, he would love to ‘tease’ me by 

grabbing me around the waist and planting sloppy kisses on my cheeks, 
inevitably making me inhale his body odour, which was, to say the least, a 
never failing source of near asphyxiation. It does not help that he remains 
less than pleasing to the eye, and that his way of being is almost constantly 
called into question, even among his siblings. I made up my mind not to like 
him very much, and I am rather certain that this propensity to read him thus 
stems from, initially, his fetid constitution. Looking back at this odorous slice 
of my childhood, I am curious as to how one can have such prominent recol- 
lections/perceptions of another person, triggered largely by (malodorous) 
olfactory properties. Today, things have not changed. I often overhear my 
aunts and other uncles comment that their ‘foul-smelling’, thereby flagrant 
sibling somehow did not seem to be able to wash his clothes clean enough, 
wearing clothes that emanate a somewhat muddy and odoriferous scent, 
which did not seem to get enough of the sun after wash. That smell could 
shape perceptions and judgements of a person, in this case an obvious admis- 
sion of dislike, provokes me into asking — what is the role of smell in everyday 
life experiences? To what extent is smell being employed as a social inter- 
mediary where social actors attempt to (re)construct their experiences in 
locating themselves and others in social life? 

Such sensorial/olfactory enquiries stem not from a personal agenda to 
understand one’s past (or to maintain olfactory salubriousness), but instead, 
take the lead from Simmel’s proposition for a sociology of the senses, where 
he argues that social science, by focusing on large and visible structures in 
order to account for and analyse social life, remains an insufficient trajectory, 
for sensorial impressions are equally pertinent in social interactions. He 
contends in his article ‘Sociology of the Senses’: 
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The fact that we perceive our fellow human beings at all through our senses 
itself develops in two directions, whose cooperation is of fundamental socio- 
logical importance. Impinging on the human subject, the sensory impression 
of a person provokes feelings of like and dislike in us, of our own exaltation or 
degradation, of excitement or composure, from his or her look or the tone of 
his or her voice, from his or her mere physical presence in the same room.... 
[Also], the development of sense impression extends in the other direction as 
soon as it becomes a means of knowledge of the other: what I see, hear or feel 
of the person is now only the bridge over which I get to them as my object. 
Just as the voice of a person has a quite directly attractive or repulsive effect on 
us, independently of what the person says ... the same is probably true with 
regard to all sense impressions: they lead us into the human subject as its mood 
and emotion and out to the object as knowledge of it. (Simmel, 1997: 110-11) 


Hence, this study attempts to move beyond ‘absolutely supra-individual 
total structures’ (Simmel, 1997: 110) towards individual, lived experiences 
where smell may be utilized as a social medium in the (re)construction of 
social realities. To begin, the following section peruses extant studies based 
on smell, in a three-pronged approach. First, I probe into propositions 
concerning the supposed low status of smell in relation to the other senses. 
Second, by putting up an argument for smell as a social medium that is 
present in our everyday life experiences, I thereby locate olfactory enquiries 
beyond physiological and biopsychological concerns, to further understand 
the role of smell in our day-to-day realities. This is accomplished by travers- 


ing the various select fields in which smell is analysed (i.e. history, anthro- 


pology, religion, gender, sociospatial analysis, etc.). As such, one can 


comprehend and critique theoretical/conceptual trajectories employed in 


social science research on olfaction. 

Finally, looking at such approaches towards an understanding of our 
olfactory capacities provides ideas as to how one can “do” a sociology’ of 
smell. To make a claim for smell as a social medium/intermediary is to say 
that smell possesses ‘social meanings because of the meanings brought to it 
by persons in the interaction process. [These] meanings remain stable over 
time but frequently they must be worked out and negotiated ... by 
meaning attributing, interpreting beings who interact through time’ 
(Benson and Hughes, 1983: 21). And, as Synnott (1991: 438; my emphasis) 
opines: 

Odour is many things: a boundary-marker, a status symbol, a distance-main- 
tainer, an impression management technique, a schoolboy’s joke or protest, and 
a danger-signal — but it is above all a statement of who one is. Odour define 


the individual and the group, as do sight, sound and the other senses; and smell, 
like them, mediates social interaction. 


2 
á 
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Locating Smell in the Hierarchy of the Sensorium 


Smell is a sociocultural phenomenon, associated with varied meanings and 
symbolic values/associations by different cultures (Classen et al., 1994). And 
whether we like it or not, we remain odoriferous beings despite all our 
cleaning routines; and these odours play important roles in virtually every 
sphere of social interaction, running the gamut from gustatory consumption, 
the home, personal hygiene, memories and nostalgia, to class, gender and 
ethnic dimensions of social life (Synnott, 1991). Perhaps smell is the only 
sense one cannot turn off. We can eschew touching and tasting, shut our eyes, 
or cover our ears. But we smell all the time and with every breath (McKenzie, 
1923; Watson, 2000). Smell, however, is a highly elusive phenomenon 
(Classen et al., 1994), regarded as the mute sense (Ackerman, 1990; Howes, 
1991; Watson, 2000), the one sans words. Smells are ubiquitous — they 
envelop us, emanate from us. Yet, when we try to describe smells, olfactory 
epithets do not quite provide accurate descriptions (Ackerman, 1990; Dann, 
2003; Finnegan, 2002; McKenzie, 1923; Miller, 1997; Sperber, 1974; Wyburn 
et al., 1964). We have no names for specific odours, and when we employ 
words such as ‘smoky’, ‘floral’, ‘fruity’ and ‘sweet’, we are, in fact, describ- 
ing smells in terms of other things (smoke, flowers, fruit, and sugar). 

Also, sociologists have seldom researched the senses (Synnott, 1991), 
with the exception of Largey and Watson’s (1972) The Sociology of Odours. 
Perhaps such negligence is due to the low status of smell in the sensory hier- 
archy, as Synnott contends. He argues that one indication of the low status 
of smell is the lack of a specialized olfactory vocabulary. As mentioned 
already, odours are often defined in terms of other senses, such as sweet or 
sour (taste), or strong or weak (touch). Without an independent vocabulary, 
Synnott claims, it is hard to discuss the topic. 

Further evidence that points to the low status of smell can be traced back 
to Aristotle’s hierarchy of the sensorium. ‘At the top were the senses of sight 
and hearing, whose special contributions to humanity were beauty and 
music; ... at the bottom were the animal senses of taste and touch, which 
alone could be abused, by gluttony and lust respectively ... in between was 
smell: it could not be abused’ (Synnott, 1991: 439-40). In Aristotelian terms, 
then, sight, hearing, taste and touch constitute the basic four, while smell falls 
in the middle, linking sight and hearing with taste and touch (Classen, 1993). 
Where Aristotle classified smell as the lowest sense, Kant did not even discuss 
the sense of smell in his aesthetics (Synnott, 1991). On top of that, not only 
has smell been diminished in modern western culture, but, also, in olfactory 
symbolism (Classen, 1993). 

Classen suggests that olfactory decline would seem to have been accom- 
panied by a rise in the importance of sight, justifying this proposition by 
saying that the increasing value accorded to sight and visual imagery from 
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the time of the Enlightenment onwards has been discussed at length in the 
works of, inter alia, Foucault (1970), Walter Ong (1977) and Donald Lowe 
(1982). The devaluation of smell in the contemporary West is also directly 
linked to the revaluation of the senses which took place during the 18th and 
19th centuries (Classen et al., 1994). The authors highlight that philosophers 
and scientists of that period appraised sight as the ‘pre-eminent sense of 
reason and civilisation, [while] smell was the sense of madness and savagery’ 
(Classen et al., 1994: 4; see also Vroon, 1994: 4-11). 

Jenner (2000), however, takes issue with the postulation of olfactory 
decline as inversely proportional to the importance placed on other senses, 
such as our visual abilities. He argues that such a way of reasoning may be 
problematic, as ‘there is no logical reason why the enhancing of one faculty 
should lead to a decline in another’ (Jenner, 2000: 143). Jenner contends that 
‘framing research in terms of whether there was a fundamental sensory trans- 
formation ... seems an unhelpfully crude way of approaching the cultural 
history of the senses and of scents’ (Jenner, 2000: 138). Instead of getting too 
carried away with imposing evolutionary narratives (where sight is always 
prioritized), Jenner cautions, we should channel our attention towards 
exploring the cultural meanings of particular odours in specific locations or 
within particular discourses, rather than attempt to understand smell as a low 
ranking sense. In doing so, we will come to understand the various ways in 
which smells are configured by, and underpin cultures, thereby gaining 
(olfactory) awareness of the extent to which sensorial interactions shape our 
everyday life experiences. The following section therefore addresses how 
studies concerning smells have been undertaken both in the (physical) 
sciences and beyond, lending countenance to my earlier contention that 
olfaction is not merely a biological property that we possess, but rather, a 
social medium that we often utilize in apprehending and (re)constructing 
social realities. 


Sniffing out the ‘Fields’ of Smell 


Most of the research on smell, understandably, has been of a physical scien- 
tific nature. Significant advances have been made in the understanding of the 
biological and chemical nature of olfaction such as Wright’s (1982) The Sense 
of Smell, Bell and Watson’s (1999) Tastes and Aromas: The Chemical Senses 
in Science and Industry and Martin and Laffort’s (1994) Odours and Deodor- 
isation in the Environment, among others. Psychology has also addressed the 
sense of smell. Various experiments have been done in an attempt to find out 
the effects of odours on the performance of tasks, on mood and emotions, 
on dieting and so on (Classen et al., 1994; see also van Toller and Dodd, 1992). 

Moving beyond scientific boundaries, the study of the sense of smell has 
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developed and broadened over the past few decades. Studied historically, 
smell has been documented in such works as Ackerman’s (1990) A Natural 
History of the Senses, Classen et al.’s (1994) Aroma: The Cultural History of 
Smell and Corbin’s (1986) The Foul and the Fragrant: Odour and the French 
Social Imagination. Ackerman, for instance, offers a vivid typology of the 
five senses, arguing that our senses span not only distance or cultures, but 
time as well. She concludes by amalgamating the five senses into what is 
termed as “synaesthesia”, an intermingling of the senses. Corbin, on the other 
hand, puts smell on the historical map by situating his work in the context 
of 18th- and 19th-century France, integrating a wide range of disciplines that 
includes the histories of science and of medicine, psychohistory, urban 
studies and public health. In short, Corbin is interested in the various evalu- 
ative schematics and symbolic systems concerning olfaction. 

One notable work on the role of olfaction in diverse cultures is Howes’s 
(1991) “Olfaction and Transition’, where he posits a connection between 
smell and transition, involving ‘category change’. This postulation is 
exemplified via ethnographic illustration of rituals practised among groups 
such as the Malagasy of the Isle of Mayotte, and the Dakota of the Western 
Plains of North America. For the former, before boys are circumcised, and 
before virgin girls consummate their marriages, they are forced to inhale 
smoke emanating from a pot of burning seaweed, lemon and kapok seeds, 
coconut oil and other substances, while remaining under a blanket. This 
fumigation procedure may be perceived as effecting a transition from 
boyhood to manhood and girlhood to womanhood respectively. 

As a corollary to the connection between olfaction and ‘category’ as just 
discussed, Synnott (1991) and Classen (1993) both touch on the issue of how 
olfactory symbolism is used to express concepts of ‘oneness’ and ‘otherness’, 
where smell contributes towards the setting up of bipolarities such as the evil 
odours of evil spirits vs the good odours of good spirits, or how men smell 
stronger, while women ‘should’ smell sweet and gentle. Additionally, the 
prescription of different olfactory characteristics to different races and 
different social groups is a universal trait, one that contains certain empirical 
bases, for body odours can differ among ethnic groups, due in part to the 
genetic factors and, also, due to different foods consumed (Classen, 1993: 79). 
Further, dichotomous polarities of different groups of people based on smell 
only serve to stir up certain ill will towards the ‘other’. For ‘the good is 
fragrant and the fragrant is good ... [whereas] what smells bad is bad, and 
what is bad smells bad’ (Synnott, 1991: 445). 

Such polemic constructions premised upon smells and odours are also 
found in other fields such as religion, for instance. In Christianity, there exists 
what is termed the ‘odour of sanctity’ (Classen et al., 1994: 52). Such a 
concept is linked to the idea that classical deities frequently made their 
presence known through fragrance, and that the presence of the Holy Spirit 
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was thought by Christians to be signalled via a mystical fragrance as well. 
Simultaneously, the odour of sanctity stood antithetical to the stench of 
moral corruption. Fourteenth-century theologian John Wycliffe asserted that 
some men are good smelling while others are ‘stinking to God’ (Classen et 
al., 1994: 54). 

The dichotomous polarization of odours can also be found in the area 
of gender. “Men are supposed to smell of sweat, whisky and tobacco ... 
[while] women, presumably, are supposed to smell “good”: clean, pure, and 
attractive’ (Synnott, 1991: 449). Gender differentiation of this ilk appears to 
be upheld by the names and typography of perfumes and colognes. In 
general, the names seem to express not only different but almost opposite 
polarities of self-concepts for the (so-called) opposite sexes. Synnott points 
out: Women's perfumes and fragrances include names such as Beautiful, 
White Linen, White Shoulders, Diva, Enchantment, etc, while men s 
fragrances are marketed as Boss, Brut, Polo, English Leather, L'Homme, etc.’ 
(Synnott, 1991: 449). Ostensibly, such brand names alone could probably 
socialize and educate the two sexes into opposing roles and thereby behav- 
iour, translating biological differences into gender/social hierarchy and 
gendered cultural representations: pink or blue, Beautiful or Boss (Synnott, 
1991: 449) and so on. 

The employment of bipolarities in analysing smells/odours is also 
evident in sociospatial analysis, spanning the fields of urban sociology and 
anthropology. Studies include Cohen’s (1988) work on Thailand, Porteous’s 
(1985) study on landscapes and Ulich’s (2000) observation on the olfactory 
properties of cities. Cohen’s (1988) urban anthropological study of a soz (lane) 
in Bangkok, for example, drew his attention to the place of smell in Thai 
culture, where he coined the term ‘olfactory dualism’ in understanding how 
smell is tied in with personal cleanliness and neatness (riab roz), and the 
environment. He tells us that the soz that he observed was inhabited by a 
highly mobile population of singles, mostly single girls, working in tourism- 
oriented prostitution. The soi is rather polluted, with ‘heaped-up refuse’, 
‘stagnant swampy water’ (Cohen, 1988: 42) and big rats living beneath the 
broken wooden planks of the footpaths. 

As the Thai girls are very much preoccupied with matters of personal 
cleanliness, their careful attention to smell and hygiene is also extended to 
their customers. “Body odour is a cardinal criterion of choice: most girls are 
less repulsed by a man who is old, ugly or obese, than by one who exudes 
bad body odour’ (Cohen, 1988: 44). Many girls also refuse to accept Arab 
customers, given their appraisal that they stink. Even if Arabs usually reward 
the girls more generously than do white European customers, antipathy and 
rejection of the Arab customer are, interestingly, expressed in an olfactory 
idiom. 

Cohen’s olfactory dualism is premised upon his observation of how the 
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inhabitants of the soi can be oblivious to the non-human smell emanating 
from the public, and yet possess keen sensitivities to human body odours. 
He investigates this dualism by looking at the interplay between ecological 
and cultural factors, highlighting the absence of a civic spirit in Thailand 
noted by many authors. This disregard for cleanliness and tidiness of public 
areas is therefore more pronounced for the temporary inhabitants of the soi. 
People thus do not want to bother with public matters and sanitation, and 
would rather pay more attention to their own cleanliness. Evidently, smell 
does not merely remain at the level of a biological phenomenon, but rather 
is interpreted by social actors as they go about their everyday routine; in this 
case, with a propensity towards self-grooming and the need for smelling nice, 
even if the immediate space around them is pungent. 

Ostensibly, most if not all scholars studying smell in the various fields 
of history, anthropology, religion, gender, sociospatial analysis, etc. have 
documented, analysed and conceptualized their works based, in part, upon 
bipolarities. We saw how the ‘odour of sanctity’ provided a differentiation 
between the ‘holy’ and the ‘evil’, between the ‘good’ and the ‘bad’. In the 
case of gender, polemic constructions are also set up, in furthering the 
meanings and interpretations of perfumes and fragrance items for both men 
and women, carving out ideas of what men should be like, and what women 
should be like. 

However, such a mode of conceptualizing remains insufficient in 
analyses of smells in everyday life. It would merely bob upon classificatory 
systems that tell us how people structure others and social realities. When 
we employ structural polemics such as the good smelling good, or the bad 
smelling bad, it is imperative to take a step back and reflect upon this seem- 
ingly clear-cut dichotomy. For ‘good smells can be a cause for suspicion, 
mistrusted as a mask or a veneering covering something that needs to be 
hidden’ (Miller, 1997: 247). Miller also points out that many bad odours 
become reasonably acceptable when knowledge of their origin is made 
known. For example, ‘strong cheese is much more tolerable than if thought 
to emanate from feces or rank feet’ (Miller, 1997: 247). So perhaps certain. 
smells, including pungent ones, may be acceptable if one knows the origin. 
When this occurs, the bipolarities of ‘good’ vs ‘bad’ may not be adequate, 
thus, in how we perceive smells in society. This view is also echoed by 
Almagor, who points out that although a structuralist approach provides for 
an element of dichotomy (such as ‘attractive’ and ‘repellent’ smells), the 
approach fails to ‘account for the nuances of odours that are neither 
extremely “bad” or “good”’ (Almagor, 1990: 254), thereby assuming that 
polarities are necessarily self-contained with no spectrum in between. 

Essentially, structuralism implies that all meaning is established by the 
principles of binary opposition, and that based on this bifurcate contrast, 
nothing carries any meaning in itself. Lévi-Strauss’s “emphasis on arbitrariness 
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of meaning ... [seems to convey that the] explicitly abstract locus of struc- 
tures [is] divorced in every way from the actions and intentions of actors’ 
(Ortner, 1984: 136). Hence, Almagor has it right when he points out that by 
operating on the tenet of antithetical polarities, such a methodological trajec- 
tory cannot ‘explain the range and significance of odours in daily life’ 
(Almagor, 1990: 254). 

To move beyond structuralist evaluations of smell and everyday life 
experiences, one possible way is to utilize a phenomenological approach 
(Rindisbacher, 1995: ix). By so doing, we would then ‘take some distance 
from the existing theoretical ballast and focus instead on the level of concrete 
examples’ (Rindisbacher, 1995: ix). In addition, other methodological toolkits 
under the framework of a sociology of everyday life include Goffman’s 
interactional approach (e.g. Goffman, 1956, 1963a, 1963b), and Garfinkel’s 
(1967) ethnomethodology. All of these theorists refer to the familiar and 
the commonsensical as the subjects of enquiry, to which the focus lies 
within everyday practices of social actors, largely neglected by grand 
theories/theorists. In essence, the ‘common sense reality of everyday life 
[forms as] the bedrock source of sociological[/anthropological] knowledge 
... [where] the ordinary and common becomes the privileged source of the 
scholarly and the scientific, that is, if we are to talk realistically about human 
life as it is lived’ (Weigert, 1981: xviii). The present study thus looks at the 
sensorial aspects of everyday life as the site of research and analysis, in 
particular, the sense/roles of smell. Hitherto, I have already explicated the 
ubiquitousness of smell in everyday life situations and experiences, and, in 
order to locate how smell would figure in our day-to-day realities, this is 
perhaps better apprehended within the domain of a sociology of the everyday 
life. 

In so doing, the present study also attempts to supplement the dearth 
of olfactory research, particularly in the region of Southeast Asia, where 
research on smell remains in a nascent stage, with only a few contributions 
such as Cohen (1988) and Law (2001). Literature on the sociohistory of 
smell and its social meanings and associations has hitherto been focused on 
western societies and anthropological olfactory accounts have brought us 
to Brazil, Ethiopia and elsewhere (see Classen et al., 1994). However, 
peoples of Southeast Asia and their ‘smell cultures’ have received insuffici- 
ent attention from scholars over the past few decades. Hence, through the 
empirical case study of Singapore as an example, I hope to contribute to 
existing studies by exploring the roles and meanings of smell beyond 
western societies. Additionally, I draw a link between smell and conceptual 
trajectories from literature on the body and society (e.g. Shilling, 1993; 
Synnott, 1993; Turner, 1984; Williams and Bendelow, 1998) to show 
how readings of the body as embodiment of social meanings can be 
further enhanced using smell as an intermediary/social conduit, thereby 
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extending social constructionist approaches towards understanding the 
body in society. 


‘Doing’ Smell in Singapore: Preliminary Findings and 
onsiderations 


In order to exemplify how social actors employ smell as a social medium in 
their everyday life experiences (in particular, their perceptions of various 
groups of people, as well as presentation of self), and by suggesting how one 
can move beyond structuralist approaches in studying smell, I present select 
preliminary empirical data collected in Singapore. The process of using smell 
as a social intermediary in which one makes sense of and casts ‘judgements’ 
upon other people/places is in line with Rodaway’s (1994) dual use of the 
term ‘sense’. He offers that ‘sense’ contains a crucial duality, which could be 
interpreted first as “making sense... [as referring] to order and understand- 
ing’, and second, ‘sense, or the senses, [as referring] to the specific sense 
modes [of] touch, smell, taste, sight, hearing and the sense of balance’ 
(Rodaway, 1994: 5). He furthers this duality by contending: 


These two aspects are closely related and often implied by each other. The 

sense[s] [are] both a reaching out to the world as a source of information and 

an understanding of that world so gathered. This sensuous experience and 

understanding is grounded in previous experience and expectation, each 

dependent on sensual and sensory capacities and educational training and 
tural conditioning. (Rodaway, 1994: 5) 


In this respect, the notion of ‘perception’ runs in similar tandem, where it 
involves both a process of the ‘reception of information through the sense 
organs’, as well as ‘mental insight, or a sense of a range of sensory infor- 
mation, with memories and expectations’ (Rodaway, 1994: 10; my emphasis). 

With these, I argue that smell functions as a social medium employed by 
social actors towards formulating constructions/judgements of race-d, class- 
ed and gender-ed others, operating on polemic/categorical constructions 
(and also, other nuances between polarities) which may involve a process of 
othering. By othering, I mean that in smelling/perceiving the other’s odour, 
an individual defines the self through a difference in smell, and also negates 
the other as the not-I based on a difference in odours. In short, the differen- 
tiation of smell stands as that which involves not only an identification of 
‘us’ vs ‘them’ or ‘you’ vs ‘me’, but, also, processes of judgement and ranking 
of social others. Judgements may be imagined, based on one’s past experi- 
ences and expectations, where smell could possibly be employed as a 
mechanism in stereotyping social others based on expected and presumed 
race, class and gender categories. In this manner, the processes of smell 
employed towards one’s understanding and reading of social others run in 
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tandem with Rodaway’s notion of perception, involving both memories and 
expectations. 

Also, I explore here how smell can be used to demonstrate the dialecti- 
cal link between body as ‘self’, and body as ‘social’ (Shilling, 1993), by 
looking at how social actors stress the constant need to smell ‘nice’ and there- 
fore ‘acceptable’ before social interaction can be carried out smoothly. Here, 
I cull from Goffman’s (1956, 1963a, 1963b, 1971) concepts of behaviour in 
social interactions to exemplify the idea that bodies ‘are the property of indi- 
viduals, yet are defined as significant and meaningful by society’ (Shilling, 
1993: 82). In sum, the article asks: (1) What are the ways in which social actors 
react to smells that they pick up from other people? (2) What social meanings 
are then associated with such perceived and emanated odours? (3) What 
social (dys)functions do these meanings fulfil, if any? (4) How is smell 
important for the individual and group? In exploring these questions, I hope 
to demonstrate that smells do possess a significant bearing upon human inter- 
action and experiences. 


‘Doing’ Smell - Ontology, Methods and Preliminary Analyses 

The mode of verstehen employed herein is guided and informed by the social 
constructionist perspective of reality. Social constructionism emphasizes the 
world of experience as it is lived, felt and undergone by social actors (Collin, 
1997; Guba and Lincoln, 2000). In this sense, realities stem from ‘multiple, 
intangible mental constructions, socially and experientially based, local and 
specific in nature, and dependent for their form and content on the individual 
persons or groups holding the construction’ (Guba and Lincoln, 2000: 110; my 
emphasis). It follows that notions of knowledge, meaning and reality are to 
be understood from the social actors’ point of view, where perceptions and 
interpretations of smells are defined and rationalized from the way in which 
respondents employ smell as a social intermediary within their day-to-day 
experiences. 

Garfinkel uses the term ‘ethnomethodology’ to refer to ‘the investigation 
of the rational properties of indexical expressions and other practical actions 
as contingent ongoing accomplishments of organised artful practices of 
everyday life’ (Garfinkel, 1967: 11). Here, social actors are treated as reality 
constructors (Mehan and Wood, 1994), where the ethnomethodological 
model stands as a characterization of the way social actors create situations 
and rules, and, consequently, create themselves and their social realities. 
Following this, the researcher would have to temporarily suspend all 
subscriptions to a priori or cultivated versions of the social world, focusing 
instead on how social actors themselves accomplish a sense of social order 
(Gubrium and Holstein, 2000). 

Phenomenology questions our way of looking at and our way of being 
in the world (Wallace and Wolf, 1999), going beyond taken-for-granted 
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notions of social life. This sense of being is located in the everyday life world 
that comprises the mundane and the quotidian. Meanings in social life are 
thus produced, reproduced and maintained via a shared stock of social 
knowledge (Schutz, 1970). In order to make sense of our everyday life, the 
roles and meanings of smell are thus analysed via what is known as the 
‘second order construct’ (Schutz, 1970), thereby distinguishing between 
everyday life knowledge (‘first order construct’) concerning the olfactory, 
and a sociology of the everyday life. By combining the tenets of social 
constructionism, ethnomethodology and Schutzian phenomenological soci- 
ology, the understanding of reality as drawn from my respondents’ own 
constructions would pivot towards a more rational and ‘objective’ under- 
standing (in the context of the respondents’ formulations) of the role of smell 
in everyday life. 

Preliminary research on smell was carried out using three main methods 
— breaching experiments, narrative interviews and participative observation. 
In following the ethnomethodological trajectory, breaching experiments 
were conducted with respondents as pilot tests in the initial stages of the 
research, in trying to unpack that which is commonsensical and taken-for- 
granted towards eliciting reactions and responses concerning smells picked 
up by, or pointed out to, the respondents. Breaching experiments involve 
rule-breaking or common sense jarring behaviour in order to make explicit 
the underlying expectations. In ‘violating’ the taken-for-granted assumptions 
of everyday life, one can then watch and see how social actors repair or 
reconstruct the breach in the social fabric (Garfinkel, 1967). Second, narra- 
tive interviews were conducted, each lasting between 60 and 75 minutes. 
Third, respondents were asked to engage in participative observation, in 
which ‘fieldwork’ was conducted by the researcher together with the respon- 
dents. These are elaborated later in the article. 

Breaching experiments were carried out in a few ways. In the case of 
‘gender-ed’ smells, I wore fragrances that were commercially marketed for 
females, and sought to test how such scents may/may not provoke responses 
from those around me. In addition, I deliberately asked what others thought 
of the fragrance, in a bid to elicit any reflective evaluation or interpretation. 
Moving beyond immediate olfactory assessment, I then probed further, as to 
what social actors mean when and if they do ascribe ‘race’ or ‘gender’ to 
certain scents that they pick up, or have pointed out to them. The unpack- 
ing of everyday ‘normality’ was achieved via conversational breaching, where 
if social actors were to utilize labels such as ‘smelly’ or ‘pungent’, I prodded 
further, asking what they meant exactly in employing such labels. This 
uncovered the sense-making/rationalizing processes as to how social actors 
orientate themselves in the construction of their social realities, with smell as 
an intermediary. 

A friend who was with me when I was wearing the ‘female’ scent asked 
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if I was using a new perfume. When asked what she thought of it, her 
response was that it smelled a little too sweet for a male to wear, and when 
probed further as to whether she made a distinction between how a male and 
a female should smell, she offered: 


I think a woman’s perfume should be fruity and floral, whereas men’s cologne 
should be musky, like tobacco, with a bit of sweat. 


Her response indicates that categorically, males and females are ‘supposed’ 
to smell differently, and more pertinently, when the oppositional polemics 
are defied (when a male smells like a female), her ways of social/gender 
ordering are disrupted as expectations are not met. As she opined, “it's just 
like how men can’t wear skirts, [for they] must be strong, not weak. Also, 
[like] pork roast smells nice but not on a person.’ Another friend who picked 
up my scent described it as being ‘spicy’ and ‘aggressive’, pointing out that 
it smelled not quite like me, as he knew a little about me as a friend. When 
asked to clarify, he offered that having known me as someone who was not 
aggressive and rather mild-tempered, the scent just did not cohere with who 
I was. These examples show that, on one level, smells that are expected from 
different groupings of social actors (such as that based on gender in this case), 
when contradicted, lead to a disruption of how one sees/smells social reality 
by using smell in constructing categories of ‘male’ and “female”. 

On another level, smell may also be used as an indicator of an individual’s 
personality, where the scent must gel with the traits of the person. In sum 
then, employing breaching experiments are ostensibly a good point of depar- 
ture to tap into smelled but unnoticed, expected, background features of 
everyday life experiences. When the sense of ‘normalcy’ is being disrupted, 
what is brought to the forefront is that olfactory experiences are first made 
‘visible’, and are then unpacked from our taken-for-granted behaviour, 
moving towards unravelling the sense-making/rationalizing processes that 
social actors go through in orientating themselves (subconsciously) in the 
construction of their social realities. 

Another method employed towards tapping into how social actors 
regard smell in their everyday life experiences is through the use of narrative 
interviews (see PuruShotam, 1998), developed from the epistemology of 
Schutzian phenomenological sociology. PuruShotam (2000: 24-5) notes: 


The narrative interview is founded upon a mature tradition of theory construc- 
tion on narration, in linguistics and Pans The primary assumption herein 
is that human beings have a fundamentally narrative relation toward them- 
selves, perceiving and accounting for their social experiences by a continuous 
narrational stream vis-à-vis a shared stock of knowledge. This stock of 
knowledge both gives to experience its social dimensionality, while draws its 
source from the narrational relationship human beings have. 
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The starting point of narrative interviews stands as: “Tell me about your 
experiences with smell’. Generally, this opened up a flow of narration that 
the respondent so chose to share with me, which I was careful not to inter- 
rupt, except for clarifications, or for follow-up questions based on what the 
respondent had shared. Further questions were therefore thought of in situ, 
dependent wholly on where the respondent was leading the researcher. In 
this manner, taking my cues from the respondent would lead us to talking 
about experiences and stories about smell that concerned him or her the 
most. This would, therefore, be in accordance with the social construction- 
ist mode of understanding, where notions of smell as regarded, experienced 
and perceived by my respondents are tapped into as I sought to understand 
the multifaceted ways in which smell can be utilized as a social medium. After 
each interview is completed, reorganization of the data obtained is accom- 
plished based on conceptual categories (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). These 
include, but are not limited to, individual and group dynamics of smell in the 
presentation of self and social interaction, constructed olfactory configur- 
ations of social others based on gender and race, and the need for a regulation 
of smells on social actors and the general environment, etc. By so doing, 
‘evidence from which the category emerged is used to illustrate the concept 
... [allowing for] a relevant theoretical abstraction about what is going on in 
the area studied’ (Glaser and Strauss, 1967: 23). 

One of the more prominent themes that recurred throughout the inter- 
views undertaken concerned how social others were read based on racial 
groupings, with smell as a conduit of judgement. The various categories of 
‘Indian’, ‘Chinese’ and ‘Malay’ surfaced via smell as an intermediary, 
exemplified by the responses below: 


Like Sikhs and Indians smell differently. I think Muslims ... or Malays... I 
think it’s due to the food that they eat, the type of food maybe, that they cook 
at home. It does permeate the environment that they are in, into their clothing, 
into their breath ... into their skin. If you enter a house without ... let's say 
it has very innocuous furnishing. You can actually tell by the smell ... or you 
can at least pick it up nearer the kitchen. You can actually tell what kind of 
family, whether it is Chinese, Malay or Indian family. I would presume that a 
Chinese ... if they don’t have incense burning, probably can’t tell it from a 
Caucasian type of environment, but Malays and Indians, definitely. (Vince) 


All Malays smell nice ... like... er... when... when I walk... let's say in 
Geylang, and there's a lot of Malays right? There's no tendency for me to like, 
stop breathing, you know like how you... when it’s very crowded you tend to 
inhale stale air, but. . . for me don’t have lor. I still . . . breathe normally and they 
all smell nice. ... This guy, my friend, he went to Amsterdam to study, and he 
went like, ok lah, of all the races right, Malays smell the best. Chinese smell like 
this, Indians smell like this... the Holland girls like this... but Malays smell 
the best. Even though that they are not wearing perfume, there’s this natural 
scent. And I know I see like ... I go out with a lot of guys right, lerm... 
Chinese guy, I told you right, they got a sticky smell, a bit of a turn-off, so if 
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you want to kiss them you go like, oh... and then, Indian guy . . . I think don’t 
talk about Indian guy lah [laughs]. Even like, in houses you know, there's a 
smell. If... . if you go inside a Chinese house right, ... you know a Chinese 
house there tends to be cluttered. Do you agree? It tends to be cluttered and 
then, it’s usually sticky and untidy, and ya, most of the houses I’ve been are like 
that. So... and... obviously when a house is dirty right, it gives out this smell. 
And with the incense burning and all, and then for an Indian house, they have 
like curry powder in the house, and there’s a very strong smell as well. Whereas 
for a Malay house, right, it’s .. . the smell is very different. You can... you can 
distinguish. Like when I go in right I will straightaway know it’s a Malay house. 
And it’s usually because... of the smell and af course the way the house looks. 
Ya but more often than not it’s the smell. (Aishah) 


Ostensibly, associations between race and smell are often made, where 
respondents tend to stereotype categories of “Indian”, “Chinese” and ‘Malay’ 
as if they were homogeneous groupings. Furthermore, the notion of the 
racial/olfactory other is extended with an investigation of how particular 
places in Singapore, such as ethnic enclaves, conjure immediate olfactory 
perceptions, termed as ‘smellscapes’ (Dann, 2003; Porteous, 1985; Rodaway, 
1994). This perception is (re)produced when respondents link place to 
people, by locating specific olfactory zones such as ‘Little India’ at Seran- 
goon Road, Golden Mile Shopping Complex at Beach Road (‘Little 
Bangkok’) and ‘Little Burma’ (Peninsula Plaza)! with Indians”, Thais” and 
‘Burmese’ respectively. As a corollary, the notion of racial others faces a 
further dichotomy (not just ‘Chinese’ vs ‘non-Chinese’ for instance) of locals 
vs foreigners (see Abdullah, 2005), as the above ethnic enclaves are typically 
filled with a deluge of foreign workers hailing from such places as 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, Thailand and Myanmar. To explicate notions of ‘racial 
smellscapes’ that emerged from my fieldsite observations, these are what my 
respondents had to say while walking around such ethnic enclaves: 


I see Bangkok. I smell the market smell, like... you know that sour smell, and 
then I think it’s that... you know in Thailand the streets they have a lot of that 
kind of... you know... food lah, the food smell. I think it’s the ingredients 
they use right? Ya. I think it’s only a Thai smell because Thai for the fact that 
they use this kind of ingredient which gives you this kind of smell and this kind 
of taste. This kind of feeling. (Danny) 


When I got off the taxi [at Tekka Centre in “Little India’] I caught a whiff of 
... oh my god! Can diel I don't understand why places must have different 
groups... Eke here a lot of Indians. Here got the Indian food smell, like... 
and ... you see ah, it’s very hard for me to Tike differentiate between smell of 
Indian food and smell of Indians, because to me they are both moving into one. 
Usually the smell of Indians right, it’s associated with their food isn’t it? Like 
they eat a lot of curry... so that's why they smell like that. Strong. How would 
I describe the place? Er... personally I... don't like it, because... it’s really 
like... overwhelming . . . and they sell things which I don’t fancy and... and 
... it stinks. To put it brutally, they are very smelly, I don't like it. And the 
people here stare. It unnerves me. (Khaliza) 
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Evidently, olfactory spaces/ethnic enclaves conjure up images of ‘olfac- 
tory communities’ in urban life. Ethnic communities become more 
pronounced when the olfactory enters the process of judging and likening 
one either to a ‘relevant’ or a ‘non-relevant’ ethnic grouping. By so doing, 
the idea of ethnic communities is constantly a lived experience instead of a 
pregiven, and more often than not, the sense of smell aids the individual social 
actor in continually carving out olfactory zones of ethnic differentiation. 
Additionally, the process involves also an accomplishment of the visual 
towards perceiving and thereby ‘placing’ social actors into ethnic categories, 
oftentimes reinforced by physical locales such as ethnic enclaves in Singa- 
pore. By using the sense of smell as a point of entry, this brief exemplifica- 
tion therefore demonstrates how everyday life olfactory experiences and the 
various ethnic communities are linked, where smells are assigned and ‘read 
off’ social actors, and this process intensifies when these same social actors 
are perhaps too easily, further socially demarcated via ethnic spaces in Singa- 
pore. 


Concluding Remarks 


By employing a sociology of the everyday life as a theoretical orientation 
towards exploring the roles of smell as a social intermediary, I have shown 
that ‘the mundane, repetitive and taken-for-granted aspects of daily life are 
of considerable significance in the life experiences of specific individuals and 
groups’ (Bennett and Watson, 2002: xxiii). This is particularly pertinent, as 
reading the racial other, for instance, is predicated not merely upon the 
visible/visual such as skin colour, clothes, or other markers. Rather, racial 
categorization transpires, also, via the olfactory, and this takes place through 
processes of stereotyping, arising from an individual social actor’s expec- 
tation of person/place and smell, and, thereby, arriving at a perception of the 
racial other. Social/ethnic/olfactory prognosis thus takes place when there is 
an intersection between the visual and the olfactory. 

Although this article has argued and put forward preliminary empirical 
data in explicating the social aspects of smell as a social intermediary, I end 
here by alerting the reader that similar analytical trajectories can be applied 
to the other senses as well, where the fundamental premise underlying the 
auspice of a sociology/anthropology of the senses is where sensory percep- 
tion, interpretation and employment are sociocultural, and not merely 
biological (Classen, 1997b). In other words, our senses of sight, hearing, 
touch, taste and smell are not merely means of apprehending physical 
phenomena, but also form avenues for the transmission of cultural values, 
social classifications; essentially, how social actors construct reality with the 
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senses as guiding/transitory mediums of understanding. As Classen (1997b: 
402) contends: 


When we examine the meanings associated with various sensory faculties and 
sensations in different cultures we find a cornucopia of potent sensory 
symbolism. Sight may be linked to reason or to witchcraft, taste may be used 
as a metaphor for aesthetic discrimination or for sexual experience, an odour 
may signify sanctity or sin, political power or social exclusion. Together, these 
sensory meanings and values form the sensory model espoused by a society, 
according to which the members of that society “make sense” of the world, or 
translate sensory perceptions and concepts into a particular ‘worldview’. There 
will likely be ee to this model from within the society, persons and 
groups who differ on certain sensory values, yet this model will provide the 
basic perceptual paradigm to be followed or resisted. 


Having laid out the premises of this study, I suspect, one may argue that 
by focusing merely on smell to a possible exclusion of the other senses, I 
would have been culpable of sensory bias, and that the role of smell in 
everyday life experiences can only be (more sufficiently) understood within 
the context of multisensorial social realities. To allay such a probable concern, 
I draw inspiration from Classen et al. (1994: 9-10), who contend: 


... historians, anthropologists and sociologists have long excluded odour from 
their accounts and concentrated on the visual and the auditory, without bein 
accused of any sensory biases. The argument, must, therefore, be turn 
around. ... By demonstrating the importance of odour and olfactory codes... 
[one can then] bring smell out of the Western scholarly and cultural uncon- 
scious into the open air of social and intellectual discourse, [for] it is only when 
a form of sensory equilibrium has been recovered, that we may begin to under- 
stand how the senses interact with each other as models of perception and 
paradigms of culture. 


The selection of the olfactory as an entry point, therefore, is necessitated, 
as analyses of all five senses cannot be fully addressed in their entirety within 
the scope of this project. Instead, by focusing on the sense of smell, and 
concurrently, considering briefly, the simultaneous workings of the other 
senses, I thereby delimit the boundaries of empirical concern here. Essen- 
tially, the principal focus of the article lies not in the odours themselves, but 
as iterated, how people think about odours, i.e. the metaphorical and 
symbolic associations and meanings of smells that people impute. Through 
the examination of the routine, the unexamined and the banal, I hope to gain 
some insight into how the quotidian fits into the larger social order. 


Notes 


An earlier version of the article was presented at the International Sociological 
Association Symposium ‘Global Challenges and Local Responses: Trends and 
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Developments in Society and Sociology in Asia and Beyond’, organized by the 
Department of Sociology, National University of Singapore; the Asia Research 
Institute (ARI), National University of Singapore; the International Sociological 
Association; and the Department of Sociology, International Islamic University, 
Singapore, 14-16 March 2004. I would like to thank Noorman Abdullah for his 
insightful comments on this article. 


1 These ethnic enclaves were pointed out through the narrative interviews 
conducted with respondents, and hence were incorporated as fieldsites for the 
present research. Little India lies on both sides of a 200-metre stretch of 
Serangoon Road, spanning Rochor Canal Road to Lavender Street. The area 
comprises shop-houses as well as a few high-rise housing development board flats. 
Shops in the area sell items ranging from foodstuff, textiles, jewellery, to clothing, 
travel bags and aromatherapy products. Some refer to Little India as “Tek Kah’, 
which means ‘the foot of the bamboos’, a reference to the proliferation of bamboo 
clumps in earlier days (The Strait Times, 1992; see also Siddique and PuruShotam, 
1982). Golden Mile Shopping Complex, otherwise known as ‘Little Bangkok’, 
houses more than 150 shops that take up three levels, offering mainly Thai 
products from dried foodstuffs to a supermarket (Phan Thai, which means ‘Your 
Friend’) that holds Thai items of many varieties. There are also liquor-licensed 
coffee shops, travel agencies and mobile phone shops in the complex. This 32- 
year-old building is often filled with Thai nationals, either construction workers 
or maids, who congregate in the grounds over the weekends, chatting, drinking 
and eating (The Strat Times, 2001). Similarly, Peninsula Plaza, standing at 30 
storeys tall, comprises shops that cater largely to Myanmar nationals, from 
eateries to sundry shops, as well as other shops such as photography and film 
outlets, mobile phone shops and boutiques. 
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LE 
U Transnational Publics: New Spaces 
- NW of Social Movement Activism and 
the Problem of Global 
Long-Sightedness 


Ww is happening to civil society? Until recently, we have equated it 
with the nation-state. Or rather, the nation-state has defined civil 
society. We speak of Danish civil society, French civil society and so on. This 
makes good sense. Civil society is indeed anchored in an institutional and 
legal complex set-up and maintained by the state (Cohen and Arato, 1992). 
As a consequence, civil societies exist under a wide variety of conditions 
depending on regime type. Military dictatorships suppress civil society, while 
democracies promote it. In some cases, civil society is even seen as a force of 
change. In the 1980s and 1990s, there was much excitement among sociolo- 
gists about its role in bringing about changes towards democracy in Latin 
America and Eastern Europe. Again, this power was attributed to national 
civil societies. What took place in Polish civil society, and what did Brazil- 
ian civil society do? 

But something happened in the early 1990s when the concept of globaliz- 
ation made its way into the social sciences to a fanfare. Civil society was 
easily appended to this discussion and all of a sudden everyone was speaking 
about global civil society. Globalization was apparently pulling up the 
national tent pegs of civil society, pushing it into a global sphere where indi- 
viduals and social movements interact across physical, social, political and 
cultural distances. Despite the slightly sarcastic tone I am using here, there is 
no doubt that something like this is occurring. And the concept of global 
civil society may even be convenient shorthand for describing it. But how 
well does the concept work analytically and theoretically? What can it do for 
sociological research on globalization and social movements? Does it really 
advance our understanding of the phenomena I just mentioned or does it 
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rather confuse 1t? I lean towards the latter alternative. 1 see three major 
problems with the concept: first, it is so inclusive that it is comes close to 
being analytically useless; second, it gives the mistaken impression that social 
action is becoming detached from the local and the national; third, it is flawed 
to speak of a global civil society in the absence of a global state. 

Taken together, these objections make up a problem of global long- 
sightedness. The article seeks to adjust this vision. It does so by looking at 
the question of social space. The transformation of social space is an integral 
part of globalization. Globalization in other words denotes a process in 
which it is increasingly problematic to equate social space with physical space 
(Scholte, 2000). This does not mean that social space is detached from 
physical spaces. What it does mean is that local, national and transnational 
spaces are imbricated in much of today’s social movement activism. To make 
theoretical sense of this phenomenon, we need to see the transnational 
through the local and the national. This is impeded by the problem of global 
long-sightedness. 

How can we fix this problem? That is, how can we fix it without losing 
sight of what is by now clear to everyone; that individuals and social move- 
ments are increasingly forging ties that cut across national civil societies and 
create new spaces of political activism? What we need is a concept that can 
break down the ‘large’ concept of global civil society. My mission here is not 
to toss the global civil society concept out the window. The concept is useful 
as an expression of all civil relations that take place across physical, social, 
political and cultural distances. Yet if we are to understand how social move- 
ments are transforming social space in a time of globalization, we are required 
to be much more conceptually and theoretically precise. What we need, in 
other words, is a ‘smaller’ concept that better matches reality and gives 
researchers an operational analytical tool. To achieve this I propose that we 
speak of a plurality of transnational publics rather than the singularity of a 
global civil society. Transnational publics in turn are part of what I call a 
transnational public sphere (see the next section for a discussion of the 
relationship between global civil society, the transnational public sphere and 
transnational publics). The concept of transnational publics forces us to step 
down from the heights of global civil society and identify the social spaces 
that individuals and social movements construct.! When we start doing this, 
we discover two things: first, transnational publics are not detached from 
physical space, but they do imply a transformation of space, a new way of 
combining the local, the national and the transnational; second, transnational 
publics are mediated and communicative, but they are also very much rooted 
in real people and places and in face-to-face interactions? 

The article is concerned with conceptualization. It does not attempt to 
explain transnational publics, nor does it try to link it explicitly to theories 
of globalization or other more general theories of society. What I am 
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interested in is developing a concept that can be used in empirical analyses 
and as a building block in theoretical work on globalization and social move- 
ments. I primarily intend the concept to serve as glasses that can help 
overcome problems of global long-sightedness and stimulate sociological 
research able to operate on various spatial levels. 

The article consists of four sections. In the first section, I elaborate the 
critique of global civil society and outline the theoretical foundations of the 
concept of transnational publics, drawing on Habermas’s work on the public 
sphere and the criticisms directed towards it. The second section uses recent 
network theory to define the infrastructure of transnational publics, identi- 
fying a number of network models and discussing how social movements 
play different roles in transnational publics. In the third section, I look at the 
role of communication and information in transnational publics, focusing on 
the Internet and the way it interacts with and is different from traditional 
mass media. The fourth section defines the relationship between trans- 
national publics and national public spheres, asking how and under what 
conditions transnational publics are able to influence national public spheres. 
In the concluding section, I sum up the article’s contribution to studies of 
social movements and globalization. 


Theoretical Disputes and Foundations 


The concept of global civil society has by now become an accepted member 
of the social science family. The rite of passage, it seems, was completed when 
the London School of Economics launched its ambitious Global Civil Society 
Yearbook in 2001. Short of offering a literature review on the concept, I 
think it is reasonable to divide its proponents into two groups: one uses the 
concept to describe the interaction of individuals and social movements 
across borders; the other group views it as an agent. The first group sees it 
as an umbrella concept covering a plurality of different actors (e.g. Anheier 
et al., 2001). The other group portrays it as a unitary social force and easily 
lapses into binary conceptions of reality where a globalization-from-below 
clashes with a globalization-from-above (e.g. Falk, 1999). My differences 
with the first group are mainly theoretical, but I have both theoretical and 
empirical problems with the second. 

The introduction made clear what I see as the most disturbing problems 
with the concept of global civil society: (1) analytical inflation and diffuse- 
ness; (2) global abstraction; and (3) obscuration of states and institutions. 
These points are interrelated, with the latter two following from the first. 

Global civil society may serve a purpose in identifying a general empiri- 
cal category of social action, but it becomes an unwieldy tool in the hands of 
researchers when it is imputed with a sort of unified agency (Eschle, 2001: 
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73; Keane, 2001: 28-9). Attempting to describe a lot, it ends up describing 
next to nothing; a linguistic and normative aide more than an analytical 
concept grounded in reality. It gives us preciously little help in the import- 
ant task of distinguishing between different forms of cross-border and cross- 
distance social movement interaction (Tarrow, 2002). This is not merely a 
conceptual or definitional problem; it quickly turns into a theoretical one. 
Concepts, of course, are not theories, but we cannot build good theories 
without good concepts (Diani, 1992b: 2). The weakness of the concept of 
global civil society is consequently translated into a confused and incomplete 
theoretical understanding of the phenomenon that the concept tries to 
describe. When the conceptual problem is an excessively high level of gener- 
ality, the only cure is disaggregating it into empirically and theoretically more 
precise, and analytically more manageable, components. This is what is 
offered by the concept of transnational counterpublics. 

The concept of global civil society evokes the image of global agora 
where people come to voice their opinions and share information. Not all 
proponents are guilty of this, of course, but the concept in itself does contain 
unfortunate connotations that invariably lead our thinking in this direction. 
This is problematic because much of what passes as global civil society activi- 
ties is in fact rooted in local and national contexts. While some observers (e.g. 
Johnston, 2003) note how different social conditions ‘on the ground’ create 
unequal opportunities for participation in a global civil society, others remind 
us that states are still a focal point for most social movements and individuals 
seeking social and political change (Tarrow, 2001, in prep.; Tilly, 2004b). This 
scepticism forces us to avoid any reification of spatial levels of analysis. The 
challenge for research is demonstrating the interconnectedness of the local, 
the national and the global (Robertson, 1995; Hannerz, 1996; Sassen, 2002; 
Rosenau, 2003). The nature of this constellation is different from one empiri- 
cal case to the next. It should be studied rather than assumed. The general- 
ity of the concept of global civil society closes off this possibility. The 
concept of transnational publics opens it up. 

The concept of global civil society is theoretically confused so long as we 
do not have a global state. Civil society has grown up, so to speak, with the 
state. True, civil society is often defined as a social sphere independent of the 
state, but this independence is relative because it rests on a legal and insti- 
tutional complex guaranteed by the state (Cohen and Arato, 1992). The lack 
of a global state should not, however, lead us to overlook the growing import- 
ance of international institutions. Trade regulations, war crime tribunals, 
human rights and so on are all part of an evolving complex of international 
institutions providing new opportunities for claims making (Smith, 2000; 
Tarrow, 2001, in prep.; Sikkink, 2005). The concept of global civil society helps 
us see this, but it also obscures how these institutions are in fact the creations 
of states. Transnational publics cannot be confined to geographical space, but 
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usually they do coalesce around international institutions and the states that 
create and maintain them. This heralds a different role for states, but not their 
demise. States and their institutions continue to provide opportunities as well 
as constraints for transnational publics. The concept of global civil society 
pushes our imagination away from this insight.* The concept of transnational 
publics lets it in. 

It is now time to illuminate the sociological and theoretical ground on 
which the concept of transnational publics stands. I prefer to speak of trans- 
national publics rather than global civil societies. The latter is, as indicated in 
the introduction, an inclusive term encompassing everything from indi- 
viduals and families to large social movements. What I want to highlight here 
is closer to the politics and contention inherent in Habermas’s (1989) notion 
of the public sphere. The development of a public sphere in Europe is 
inseparable from the emergence of states and a capitalist economy. The liberal 
requirements of capitalism created the conditions for a public sphere, inde- 
pendent from the state and based on the free exchange of ideas and opinions 
(Habermas, 1989: 74, 80). The early public sphere was one of letters and art, 
but a more political public sphere grew from this in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Issues that had so far been the monopoly of church and monarchs 
became public concerns. This took place in parallel with the development of 
the modern state and the processes of democratization and parliamentariza- 
tion that we associate with it. The public sphere claimed independence from 
the state, but the relationship was one of mutuality. The public sphere needed 
the state to legally guarantee its freedom and the state needed the public 
sphere as an organ of information (Habermas, 1989: 81, 83). With the emerg- 
ence of democracy, parliaments and a constitutional state, public opinion 
could no longer be safely ignored by those in power. The public sphere 
implied a new conception of power founded on a communicative rationality 
and the desirability of consensus (Habermas, 1989: 82). 

For these visions to make any sense, the public sphere had to rest on a 
principle of equal access (Habermas, 1989: 85). While this was so in theory, 
reality was less kind. Indeed, those who had the means and right to partake 
in the public sphere were a minority of the population (Habermas, 1989: 84). 
Over time, more and more social groups and classes have gained access to 
the public sphere (see Marshall, 1973), but even today, the public sphere is 
dominated by actors who possess important social, material or political 
resources. Actors with a lower or marginal status in terms of political stand- 
points, material income, cultural and sexual identity and so on, have less 
access to make their voices heard. In response, they create what Fraser (1995: 
291) calls alternative subaltern counterpublics. These are discursive arenas 
where counterdiscourses are circulated and where oppositional identities and 
claims are formulated. While Fraser accepts the existence of a dominant 
national public sphere, she wants us to see how in modern societies this 
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coexists with numerous counterpublics. Counterpublics are not self- 
enclosed. They may claim and have independence from dominant national 
public spheres, but they also seek to interact with and disseminate their ideas 
to them (Fraser, 1992: 124).° 

The concept of transnational publics is a projection of Fraser’s termi- 
nology to a transnational level.° The plurality of transnational publics does 
not, as I wrote in the introduction, preclude the existence of a transnational 
public sphere in the singular. Yet I prefer to think of this as an expression of 
dominant opinions in national public spheres that are becoming increasingly 
cosmopolitan (Köhler, 1998) and as structured around national and inter- 
national institutions, as well as around dominant media corporations.’ In line 
with my arguments in note 2, I speak about a transnational rather than global 
public sphere. Recalling the definition of global civil society in the intro- 
duction, the relationship between global civil society, the transnational public 
sphere, national public spheres and transnational publics can be summed up 
as follows: first, global civil society is the total of civic connections across 
physical, social, political and cultural distances. As mentioned earlier, the 
term civil society does not necessarily involve the contentious and political 
activities that are the lifeblood of the public sphere; second, the transnational 
public sphere refers to such a contentious arena within global civil society. 
The transnational public sphere is made up of national public spheres and 
structured around national and international institutions and media; third, 
transnational publics are temporary phenomena compared with global civil 
society, the transnational public sphere and national public spheres.’ The 
latter are more stable and institutionalized social forms. 

Transnational publics mainly try to sway opinion in national public 
spheres. In line with Fraser, the concept of transnational publics does not 
envisage self-referential circuits of exchange. The term ‘publics’ means what it 
says. Transnational publics, in other words, are crucially defined by their 
engagement with authorities at national and international levels. As mentioned 
earlier, national public spheres are part of a transnational public sphere, but 
they are still defined by and anchored in national states. Since states continue 
to be the main sites of political authority, nationally as well as internationally, 
influencing national public spheres is often the main route to goal accomplish- 
ment. I return in more detail to the relationship between transnational publics 
and national public spheres in the last section of the article. 


Networks and Infrastructure 


Transnational publics are social spaces and as all spaces they have infrastruc- 
tures. But how can we define the infrastructures of spaces which are only in 
part physical? I find the network concept, with its emphasis on relations, 
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useful in this regard.? Recent years have seen a growing interest in the 
network concept in many different quarters of the social sciences. Here, I 
lean mainly on the work of social movement scholars, especially Diani 
(1992a, 1992b, 1995, 2001, 2003a, 2003b). Two caveats are in place before I 
start borrowing from this tradition. First, empirical network analyses have 
focused on geographically bounded areas such as cities or countries. 
However, their theoretical insights may be applied at other levels of analysis 
as well. Second, Diani equates social movements with networks.!® It is 
important to stress that I do not see transnational publics as social move- 
ments. 

Yet if both social movements and transnational publics are networks, 
then what is the difference? The crucial parameters here are ‘identity’, 
‘agency’ and ‘space’. In Diani’s (1992b, 2003b) definition, social movements 
are characterized by a degree of collective identity. Transnational publics are 
not. To be sure, much of what goes on in transnational publics may well be 
described as social movement dynamics. However, the identity element in 
social movements makes these more permanent social phenomena. Collec- 
tive identity, of course, also changes with time, but the pace of change is 
slower because collective identity is rooted in culture and everyday life. The 
presence of collective identity allows us to see social movements as agents. 
Their collective identity is what enables them to act in some kind of unison 
(Melucci, 1988, 1996). Transnational publics do not ‘act’. They are better 
thought of as social spaces with specific infrastructures. These spaces, as I 
have argued, have both physical and non-physical properties. They are, at the 
same time, created by social movements and social spaces in which these 
actors operate. Transnational publics, in contrast to social movements, and 
as argued in the preceding section, form around specific issues and situations 
and often have a short-term durability. This may last from a few weeks to 
several years. The process of dissolution may take place more or less rapidly, 
but it always leaves some mobilizing structures (McCarthy, 1996) behind that 
may be put to use in the formation of subsequent transnational publics. These 
mobilizing structures are ‘preserved’ in social movements. Social movements 
are anchored in one or more national public spheres. In spite of their 
temporary character, transnational publics therefore always reflect an 
accumulation of memory and experience in social movements. Social move- 
ments increasingly manage this process at a combination of national and 
transnational levels. 

This gives us a rough definition of the contours of transnational publics. 
But what is ‘inside’ them? And how can we conceptualize their infrastruc- 
ture with the use of the network concept? A number of theoretical distinc- 
tions will be helpful.!? First, networks consist of nodes. In transnational 
publics, nodes are usually social movements, although, as noted in note 1, a 
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between nodes may be direct as well as indirect. Direct ties exist in the case 
of face-to-face interactions or mediated exchanges with no intermediaries. 
Indirect ties, a common feature of networks, exist where two nodes receive 
information from the same source, but without being directly connected to 
each other (Diani, 2003a: 6-7). Third, networks may be centralized or 
decentralized. Contrary to what is often assumed, networks are not flat and 
symmetrical; some nodes are more central than others and thus exercise more 
influence within the network (Diani, 2003b: 306). Fourth, networks display 
varying levels of segmentation. Segmentation describes the distance between 
nodes in the network, i.e. the number of intermediary steps that must be 
taken to reach another node in the network (Diani, 2003b: 306). Inspired by 
Diani (1992a, 2003b), Figure 1 illustrates three ways of conceptualizing 
networks along these distinctions. 

In the clique network, all actors are connected directly through intense, 
direct and reciprocal ties (Diani, 1992a). The clique network is highly 
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decentralized and has a low level of segmentation as all nodes are adjacent to 
each other. The polycephalous network is centralized and segmented and 
combines direct and indirect ties. It is centralized because certain nodes in 
the network have a more central position than others. At the same time, it is 
segmented due to the relatively long distance between several of the more 
peripheral network nodes. In the star network, all actors except one are 
connected to only one other actor (the centre of the network). The star 
network is highly centralized as network activities revolve around one node 
while the rest of the network nodes do not have direct ties. It consequently 
has a low level of segmentation. 

The infrastructure of transnational publics resembles the polycephalous 
network. There is, in other words, always a relatively high degree of central- 
ization and segmentation in transnational publics. Some nodes have more 
centrality than others. Such nodes of special influence (Gerlach, 1987: 115) are 
typically large and resourceful social movements that come to serve as hubs 
for information and action. In other cases, nodes of special influence may be 
personalities. Subcomandante Marcos plays such a role in the transnational 
public that has formed around the Zapatistas in Mexico (Olesen, 2005). Smaller 
social movements cluster around these hubs. The polycephalous network illus- 
trated in Figure 1 contains two central nodes, each with a number of other 
nodes connected to them. The two central nodes are connected, but the periph- 
eral nodes connected to each of them are only indirectly connected. For 
peripheral nodes, then, segmentation is relatively high, while central nodes 
have more ties. We could also think of the polycephalous network as various 
networks of the star type, connected to each other via the central nodes in each. 

Why do some social movements acquire centrality in transnational 
publics? This is usually a matter of resources. Resources refer primarily to 
money and organizational size and skills (McCarthy and Zald, 1977). But 
centrality does not simply result from resources. Since transnational publics 
form in an often spontaneous manner, centrality also depends on the ability 
to become an early framer or agenda setter.!? Early framers are one or more 
social movements that have had success in defining the issues and problems 
that the transnational public is being formed around. Often, early framers are 
larger social movements who due to their resources and links are in a better 
position to make themselves heard. In other cases, smaller social movements, 
and even individuals, may become successful early framers and as a result 
acquire centrality in the transnational public. 


Communication and Media 


Transnational publics are networks of communication. This sentence may 
evoke images of cyberspace, but this is far from what I want to argue here. 
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There is nothing virtual about transnational publics. To be sure, computer- 
mediated communication is a vital part of transnational publics. What is 
important, however, are not the computers. It is what people do with them 
that matters. And people do not stay in front of the screen all day; they meet 
with other people in their localities and sometimes they travel a great distance 
to meet people who share their concerns and interests. The communication 
and networking that are the lifeblood of transnational publics, in other 
words, are both mediated and face-to-face. In fact, I choose to define trans- 
national publics as social spaces where these forms of interaction are 
entwined. There is nothing unconventional about this definition when seen 
in the light of the ‘traditional’ public sphere concept. The public sphere, even 
in its earliest stages, combined mediated and face-to-face interactions. 

Transnational publics combine the mediated and face-to-face elements in 
different ways, with the balance between them changing from one case to the 
next. As noted earlier, they also combine the local and the transnational. It is 
easy to equate the local with face-to-face interactions and the transnational with 
mediated interactions. There is an element of truth in this, but we should not 
reify these distinctions. We need to keep our eyes open to the various ways in 
which they become blurred in the formation of transnational publics. An 
example: a social movement may convene a meeting in its home city to discuss 
how global capitalism creates problems for local workers; it uses a transnational 
listserv to discuss, arrange and convene the meeting; the participants are the local 
workers as well as workers and social movements from other countries that 
recognize some of the problems from their own local settings. When they part 
they continue discussion and coordination via listservs and email. Is this local 
or transnational? Is it face-to-face or mediated? It is all of that. 

Exploring the nature of communication in transnational publics requires 
a typology of communication forms. Diani (2001: 119) proposes two distinc- 
tions: between private and public and between mediated and direct. This 
allows us to identify four different communication forms: private and 
mediated; private and direct; public and mediated; public and direct. The 
concern with transnational prblics makes it natural to focus on the latter two, 
and especially on how they become entwined. The very existence of publics 
that extend beyond localities depends on communication media. This was 
true for the national public spheres of the 18th and 19th centuries, but it is 
no less true, and perhaps even more so, for today’s transnational publics. 
Communication media enable time-space distantiation (Thompson, 1995: 
21); that is, the separation of space from place (Dahlgren, 2001: 37). As such, 
they also enable what Diani calls public and mediated communication. While 
this development loosens the necessity for physical co-presence in communi- 
cation, it does not make physical space irrelevant. In fact, public and 
mediated communication may both lead to and be the result of public and 
direct communication. 
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A local demonstration, a classic instance of public and direct communi- 
cation, may give rise to public and mediated communication when it becomes 
a theme in national and transnational television, newspapers and exchanges 
on websites and listservs. At the same time, it is quite possible that the 
demonstration was coordinated and made public via for example websites, 
listservs, newspapers or other forms of public and mediated communication. 
Turning things further around, the demonstration may generate a new round 
of public and mediated communication that could result in new local or 
perhaps even national and transnational demonstrations in support of the 
first demonstration. 

Communication media are technologies embedded in a social context 
(Sassen, 2002). They are formed by society, but they also form it. Recalling 
Fraser’s critique of Habermas, and the observation of counterpublics existing 
in parallel with national public spheres, makes it pertinent to ask what kind 
of technologies and what kind of society make such counterpublics possible. 
On the technology side, print, telephone, mail, television, Internet and radio 
have all facilitated the existence of counterpublics. But counterpublics also 
need a tolerant social environment to thrive. Authoritarian governments, for 
example, usually do what they can to make life hard for counterpublics. At 
best, there exists only a state-sanctioned and controlled public sphere. Demo- 
cratic societies, in contrast, encourage or at least tolerate counterpublics. But 
even in authoritarian societies, communication media make total control 
difficult to obtain. Already in 16th-century Europe, the development of 
printing started eroding the information and knowledge monopoly of church 
and princes (Thompson, 1995: 56ff.; Deibert, 1997). This development has 
reached its apex with the Internet: undoubtedly the hardest to control 
communication medium in human history. 

The combination of new computer-mediated communication technolo- 
gies and the strengthening of democratic norms has proved fertile ground for 
transnational publics in recent decades. The importance of the Internet in the 
formation of transnational publics is beyond doubt, but we should be careful 
not to let this observation trick us into technological determinism or hyper- 
bole (Tilly, 2004b: Ch. 5). Technology is neutral in the sense that we cannot 
in advance be sure to what ends it will be put by social actors (Rosenau, 2002: 
275). The fact that transnational publics have proliferated in the period where 
the Internet has been available is no proof of causation. A whole range of 
non-technological factors are at play here; for example, the global democratic 
changes since the late 1980s and early 1990s (Olesen, forthcoming) 
mentioned earlier and a general skill revolution (Rosenau, 2002: 277). 

As long as we heed the warnings against determinism and hyperbole, 
exploring the relation between the Internet and transnational publics is still 
important. This is so because the Internet is qualitatively different from 
traditional mass media such as television and newspapers. The main difference 
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is that the Internet does not filter information. Traditional mass media are 
staffed with editors who make constant decisions about what information is 
newsworthy and what is not (Rucht, 2003: 7). As such, these media and the 
social and political interests they often represent wield a strong degree of 
informational control, even in democratic societies (Sparks, 2001: 78). 
Traditional mass media communication is essentially a one-way exercise in 
which the recipients of information have little control over timing and 
content. The Internet, in contrast, allows for many-to-many communication 
(Slevin, 2000: 79; Rucht, 2003: 7) and a greater degree of reciprocity between 
senders and recipients of information. Many-to-many communication is 
typified by newsgroups and listservs, while social movement websites consti- 
tute a more traditional one-to-many form of communication (Dahlgren, 2001: 
46-7). 

This is far from the situation in the 1970s where Gitlin (1980) described 
the relationship between social movements and media in negative terms of 
distortion and control. Rucht (2003, 2005) offers a typology (the quadruple 
‘a’) of social movement-media relations, which is useful in identifying some 
of the differences: abstention, a deliberate withdrawal from attempts to influ- 
ence the mass media; attack, critique of and confrontation with mass media; 
alternatives, the creation of independent and movement-owned media; and 
adaptation, a strategy aimed at making movement messages fit dominant 
news standards. 

Social movements in previous decades usually employed some combi- 
nation of these strategies. Many social movements today still have a negative 
view of traditional mass media. They see them as narrow-minded and in the 
service of economical and political elites. New technologies such as the 
Internet have made the alternatives strategy a more viable option for social 
movements. The Internet facilitates the creation of alternative media inde- 
pendent from mass media (Bennett, 2003: 151). These often take the form of 
networks held together by computer-mediated communication, and in many 
cases they constitute the infrastructure of transnational publics discussed in 
the previous section. Echoing the arguments made here, alternative media are 
often created and maintained by larger social movements, though some social 
movements become large precisely because they are able to offer high-quality 
information. The formation of Indymedia during the WTO protests in 
Seattle in 1999, and its subsequent growth to become a global network of 
information, is by now a well-documented example (Atton, 2003; Rucht, 
2003). 

Social movements and individual activists consider high-quality infor- 
mation to be characterized by authenticity. Authentic information is 
collected and disseminated by people who are close to, involved in, or 
affected by the events and situations described. Authentic information, in 
other words, is information that has its ear closer to the ground than is usual 
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for the traditional and professional media. An example could be a local 
peasant social movement in Colombia denouncing paramilitary violence via 
listservs or through the websites of sympathetic social movements. This type 
of low-intensity violence will typically get only scant attention in national 
media and probably none at all in media outside the country. This kind of 
information is often transmitted to audiences outside Colombia via alterna- 
tive media. Paradoxically, people living in the country where events take 
place will sometimes only hear about them through the alternative media. 

We should not let ourselves be carried away by the new opportunities 
for alternatives. The other media-movement strategies proposed by Rucht 
(2003) are also found in transnational publics. In fact, I argue that trans- 
national publics exist where alternatives and adaptation intersect. The outline 
of the relationship between public sphere and counterpublics in the first 
section supports this. If transnational publics were closed circuits they would 
not qualify as publics. Only to the extent that they interact with national 
public spheres can we think of them as publics. And since traditional main- 
stream media to a large extent shape national public spheres (Ferree et al., 
2002), we must expect to see some overlap between strategies of alternatives 
and adaptation. I continue this discussion in the following section. 


Transnational Publics and National Public Spheres 


We need to make one thing clear: the Internet and the traditional mass media 
are not two separate worlds of communication. The most obvious example 
is the growing number of television stations and newspapers with presence 
on the Internet (Dahlgren, 2001: 46), but the relationship is also visible in the 
alternative media’s use of news stories from traditional mass media sources. 
Despite the general distrust in traditional mass media, the social movements 
that administer alternative media make distinctions between traditional mass 
media sources, trusting some sources more than others and sometimes 
‘borrowing’ their information. Media activists in the transnational public 
formed around the Zapatistas in Mexico frequently pass on stories from the 
Mexican daily La Jornada on their Internet-based news services (Olesen, 
2004a, 2005). In other cases, activists make use of traditional mass media 
sources to juxtapose them with their own information in order to expose 
inaccuracies and distortions. Alternative media may often have a strong 
Internet basis, but this does not exclude production of printed publications 
and leaflets for distribution in various physical locales. What we see is often 
a combination (Rucht, 2003: 12). 

Alternative media are a good thing seen from the perspective of social 
movements. But as suggested by Koopmans (2004), they are still faced with 
the difficult question of how to overcome the problem of preaching to the 
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converted. If alternative media activists want their messages, or frames, to get 
wider attention and have an impact on the issues and problems they address 
they have to get them ‘out’. They need to gain what Koopmans (2004) calls 
‘visibility’ and ‘resonance’ in the national and transnational public sphere. 
Visibility refers to the degree to which frames are heard and seen in the public 
sphere. Frames disseminated through many communicative channels will 
acquire greater visibility than those who are not, just as national media will 
provide greater visibility for frames than local ones. Established social move- 
ments with some ‘standing’ in the media (Ferree et al., 2002) will find it easier 
to gain visibility. To make an impact, however, frames also need to generate 
resonance. Resonance refers to the degree to which frames elicit a response 
from interested parties; for example likeminded activists and social move- 
ments, media, politicians and the targets of claims (for example states and 
institutions). Frames that create resonance ‘travel’ further and may evoke 
support from potential allies and third parties (Koopmans, 2004). 

When a frame succeeds on that score, the social movement behind it 
exercises power. But how is this accomplished? How can social movements, 
with their relative marginality and comparably fewer resources, make them- 
selves heard in national public spheres? Key social movements in trans- 
national publics continuously move between the transnational public and 
one or more national public spheres. This takes place in a variety of ways, 
but this is how it usually works: key social movements, in network terms 
those with a high degree of centrality, use transnational publics to gather 
information, coordinate activities with other social movements, collect 
evidence of support (for example online signatures), and arrange physical 
demonstrations of support. They will then approach traditional mass media 
and other key actors, especially local and national politicians, in one or more 
national public spheres. Most of the social movements making up a trans- 
national public have national affiliations that are typically reflected in the 
‘division of labour’ among activists. Swedish social movements will work 
primarily in the Swedish public sphere, and so on, but they will draw 
substantial information, support and coordination from the transnational 
public they are simultaneously involved in. 

The success in getting attention in national public spheres depends on 
how well social movements have done their ‘homework’ in the transnational 
public. Success is possible, in other words, when the following conditions are 
met: (1) information disseminated into national public spheres is credible and 
well-researched; (2) activities of social movements appear to be coordinated 
with and supported by social movements in different localities; (3) claims 
made appear to be backed by many ‘ordinary’ people and activists around 
the world; (4) the commitment and number of these activists are made visible 
in physical manifestations in national public spheres. 

Readers familiar with social movement theory will recognize a number 
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of these traits: use of standard repertoires such as, for example, demon- 
strations, and what Tilly (2004b: 4) calls public WUNC (worthiness, unity, 
numbers and commitment) displays. As argued earlier, transnational publics 
and the social movements creating and sustaining them draw on a rich history 
of protest and claims making. They also reinvent this history, adding new 
repertoires and strategies; every new generation of social movements does so. 
The contribution of today’s social movements lies in the combination of 
different spaces of action. To repeat, transnational publics are social spaces. 
They do not replace local and national spaces of action; they interact with 
them. Nowhere is this more evident than in the fourth point above. Here, I 
noted how the influence of transnational publics on national public spheres 
hinges on physical manifestations in national space. This is where trans- 
national publics become visible, as it were, for the public at large, but also 
for the activists involved. Without this physical visibility in national public 
spheres, transnational publics could still be transnational, but they would be 
public only in a limited sense. 

Since physical space is still nationally defined, transnational publics are 
inextricably linked to national spaces. There is a dialectic going on all the 
time. Social movements will ‘meet’ in transnational publics to exchange 
information and coordinate activities. These activities will often lead to 
public demonstrations and lobbying work in national public spheres and 
political systems. In turn, these activities generate new experiences and infor- 
mation, which can then be fed back into the transnational public. Activities 
on the ‘ground’ often create new contacts between social movements, 
constantly bringing new nodes into the networked infrastructure of the 
transnational public. This again strengthens the transnational public’s ability 
to mobilize large numbers of people in national spaces and it gives it a larger 
pool of knowledge and information to draw on. As suggested already, both 
of these elements are central for efforts to influence national public spheres. 

So, am I saying that a relatively large, well-informed and well- 
coordinated transnational public is all it takes to make an impact on national 
public spheres? No. At least two qualifications must be emphasized. First, the 
success ‘requirements’ outlined earlier are somewhat ‘empty’ as long as they 
are not coupled theoretically to the discursive work of social movements. 
Coordination, numbers, commitment, manifestations and so on do not make 
much difference if issues and situations are not framed in a manner that enables 
messages and demands to resonate in national public spheres. This brings us 
back to Koopmans’s distinction between visibility and resonance. Coordi- 
nation, numbers, commitment and manifestation can create visibility, but they 
do not necessarily create resonance. Whether social movements are able to 
generate resonance is crucial for linking transnational publics with national 
public spheres. Resonance depends on two things: the internal ‘quality’ of 
social movement frames, and the extent to which frames successfully navigate 
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the external environment of structural constraints and opportunities (Snow et 
al., 1986; Snow and Benford, 1988, 1992; Benford, 1997).1* 

This leads directly to the second qualification. Transnational publics and 
the social movements within them make a difference only under certain 
conditions and in certain issue areas. The discussion in this section has 
primarily had such cases in mind. In other cases, however, it matters little 
what they say and do. The main lever of transnational publics is information 
and moral pressure. But this is a fragile resource. Elsewhere (Olesen, forth- 
coming), I have related the power of discursive resources to the existence of 
a global democratic structure. The global democratic structure contains both 
opportunities and limitations for actors who primarily wield discursive 
resources. Democratic claims making has been a constant historical feature 
in social movements (Tilly, 2004a). The receptiveness of political environ- 
ments to such claims has, of course, differed widely, but the centrality of 
democratic ideas and sources of legitimacy in the current world order gives 
more power to claims rooted in democratic norms. We should be careful not 
to overstate this, however. The global democratic structure is undergirded by 
the powerful interests of dominant classes and states. The military power of 
states is still crucial and state security outranks other issues (Keohane and 
Nye, 1998: 84). When transnational publics form in areas and around ques- 
tions crucially affecting the interests of dominant states and classes, social 
movements will often find it harder to make an impact. They may be success- 
ful in getting their messages into national public spheres, but this will not 
necessarily do the trick. 

Let me conclude with a recent illustrative example: when the US and 
Great Britain made it clear that they were planning a military campaign 
against Iraq, thousands of individuals and social movements formed a trans- 
national public that was successful in transcending the boundary to national 
public spheres. Hectic activities of signature collection and information 
exchange took place within the transnational public, and numerous coordi- 
nated manifestations and lobbying activities were the order of the day in 
many countries all over the world (Kaldor et al., 2003). But even this combi- 
nation of credible information and evidence, moral arguments supported by 
large parts of the public, and the display of significant numbers of people on 
the streets was to no avail: the US and Great Britain went to war in Iraq all 
the same, and the transnational public created to prevent it quickly shrank. 


Conclusion: Lessons for the Study of Social Movements and 
Globalization 


This article started out with a critique of the concept of global civil society. 
The concept was charged with being too broad, overlooking the local and 
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national dimension of activism, and obscuring the role of states and insti- 
tutions. Inspired by Fraser’s critique of Habermas’s concept of the public 
sphere, it was suggested that we replace it with the ‘smaller’ concept of trans- 
national publics. Transnational publics were defined as social spaces for 
activism. There exist several transnational publics, coalesced around certain 
issues and situations, and with a varying time span. Transnational publics 
have a networked infrastructure consisting of a number of central social 
movements or hubs around which a number of smaller social movements 
gravitate. The social space of transnational publics is both physical and non- 
physical. The non-physical space is a space for exchange of information and 
coordination of activities among different social movements and individuals. 
This activity aims at public manifestations and lobbying work in physical 
space. Physical space is defined by states and national public spheres. Trans- 
national publics and the social movements within them will attempt to influ- 
ence national public spheres to have demands met. Success here depends on 
the ‘strength’ of the social movements in the transnational public. Strength 
can be measured in the ability to generate visibility and resonance in national 
public spheres. Social movements wield influence by employing discursive 
resources. At the same time, however, it was made clear that social move- 
ments are most influential in areas where they do not come into direct 
conflict with the interests of powerful states and classes. 

The article suggests a number of lessons for current and future studies 
of social movements, transnational publics and globalization. In line with the 
theme of the article, these lessons mainly concern the question of space and 
social movements. Local and national spaces of action are being transformed 
in the process of globalization, but they are not being eroded or otherwise 
made irrelevant. The challenge that confronts us is theorizing how social 
spaces are becoming increasingly intertwined. Social movement activism 
today often takes place at the level of various spaces at the time. While we 
are right to look to transnational publics as social spaces of action that are 
growing in numbers and importance, we should not exaggerate their 
apparent novelty. If we do so, the unfortunate result is a global long- 
sightedness that disables an acknowledgement of how states, institutions and 
national spaces still play a crucial role in social movement activities, includ- 
ing those usually referred to as ‘global’ or ‘transnational’. If globalization is 
to continue as a theoretically useful axis of research on social movements, it 
should be because it invites us to look at many spatial levels of analysis at the 
same time. 
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Notes 


I wish to thank Lance Bennett, Mario Diani and two anonymous reviewers for their 
very useful comments on earlier versions of the article. 
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My focus in this article on the role of social movements in transnational publics 
does not suggest that social movements are all there is in these publics. On the 
contrary, social movements interact with a wide range of individual and organized 
actors that cannot be captured by the social movement concept (e.g. politicians, 
political parties, journalists, priests, websites). I define social movements as extra- 
parliamentary and organized attempts to obtain social and political change with 
the use of non-institutional repertoires such as public protests, information distri- 
bution and lobbying. 

I prefer to speak about transnational publics rather than global publics. The 
adjective ‘transnational’ ıs less ambitious as it refers simply to interactions across 
national borders, whereas the adjective ‘global’ gives the impression of a phenom- 
enon evenly distributed on a global scale. In fact, most transnational publics are 
made up of actors from only a limited number of countries, although in some cases 
they may be more globally inclusive. To avoid further confusion, it should be 
stated that when I use the concept of globalization it is as an overall descriptive 
framework for analysing contemporary social change, while transnational inter- 
actions are one of the dynamics that constitute this process. 

The yearbooks are available online at www.lse.ac.uk/Depts/global/ 
Yearbook/yearbook.btm 

This trend is especially notable in the opening chapter of the last issue of the 
Global Civil Society Yearbook (Kaldor et al., 2003). 

Fraser’s discussion is related to that of free spaces in the social movement litera- 
ture. See, for example, Polletta (1999). 

Keane (2001: 42) speaks of global public spheres in a way that resembles my 
understanding of transnational publics. 

This focus on institutions owes considerably to the work of Tarrow (2001, in 
prep.). 

meee focus on the temporary character of transnational publics I depart from 
Fraser’s understanding of counterpublics, which she apparently sees as more 
enduring phenomena. My position here is more in line with Emirbayer and 
Sheller’s (1999: 156, 164) understanding of publics as ever-changing and emergent. 
Emirbayer and Sheller (1999) also use the network metaphor in their 
conceptualization of publics. 

In note 1, I defined social movements as organizations. It is important to note the 
difference between organizations and social movements as conceived by Diani. 
Social movements, according to Diani, may include organizations, but social 
movement dynamics only occur when various organizations and individuals 
interact and create collective identities (Diani, 1992b). 

See Tarrow (in prep.) and Olesen (forthcoming) for a more detailed discussion of 
social movement types in a national and transnational perspective. 

This discussion draws on Olesen (2004a, 2005). 
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13 In Olesen (2004c) I discuss the agenda-setting activities of transnational 
campaigns in more detail. 

14 Elsewhere (Olesen, 2004b, 2004c, forthcoming), I provide a more detailed 
discussion of what accounts for frame success and failure. 
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Alienation Incorporated: ‘F*** the 
Mainstream Music’ in the 
Mainstream 


Introduction 


po many youth today, the most pressing social problem is not globaliz- 
ation, consumer society, the extreme and increasing polarization of 
wealth and poverty, the ultra concentrated media, or even the domination of 
the culture industry. As music consumers, the more immediate, narrowly 
conceived and implicit problem is commercialism, or the synergistic mass- 
marketing of processed, image-driven and formulaic music styles. Some 
youth avoid the problem with fleeting, lightly committed and eclectic music 
tastes. Others, rejecting major record labels and Clear Channel radio, listen 
to Indie records and turn to the music underground. For the slightly less 
passionate in seeking purist alternatives, there is the ‘high underground’, or 
artists and bands that teeter at the border of the mainstream, have quite a 
large following, but (at least) not everybody knows about them. Many more, 
seeking escape from the superficial world of corporate-sponsored music, turn 
to garages and basements, a group of friends with a few instruments, and aim 
to create something more authentic. 

This article is about millions of anti-commercialistic youth who have 
made a consumer compromise. Such youth do not reject consumerism, lead 
counter-culture lives, commit to political activism or even completely reject 
commercialism. What satisfies their politics ‘lite’ is music that gives a loud, 
hostile, vile, and alienated ‘finger’ to the totality of officialdom. What is aptly 
but not delicately labeled “F*** the Mainstream Music’ (hereafter abbrevi- 
ated FTMM) involves artists and bands who break nearly every conceivable 
social rule governing behavior, taste, authority, morality and civility. In stage 
performances and music lyrics, band members shout obscenities, threaten, 
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assault each other, self-mutilate, desecrate what is holy and lampoon political 
and religious leaders. They act like pimps, pseudo-Nazis, the anti-Christ, 
monsters and aliens. They dramatize murder, war, rape and pillaging, glam- 
orize pimping and prostitution, advocate taking illegal drugs and the death 
of God, and militantly assert the supremacy of the alienated. Unrecognized 
as a temporary, ludic and liminal retreat from the social and moral orders of 
everyday life, such music has faced the seriousness of picket lines, Wal-mart 
censorship via refusal of sales, concerned attention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association and even congressional hearings. In large part because of 
moral outrage bereft of laughter, FTMM has become one of the most popular 
alternatives for anti-commercialistic consumer youth. Thus, in some initially 
confusing and contradictory ways, FTMM has become precisely what it is 
dead set against. 

In “White America’, a song that serves as a prelude to what follows, 
Eminem declares himself leader of the ‘circus of worthless pawns’. As self- - 
appointed ‘motherf***ing poster child for White America’, he taunts and 
threatens to corrupt white suburban youth (playfully labeled ‘Eric’ and 
“Erica”), as he repeats in the song chorus: 


WHITE AMERICA 

I could be one of your kids 
WHITE AMERICA 

Eric looks just like this 
WHITE AMERICA 

Erica loves my shit 

I go to TRL 

Look how many hugs I get 


In a final angry tirade, Eminem ‘piss(es) on the lawns of the White House’. 
“spit(s) liquor in the faces of this democracy of hypocrisy’, and spews crass 
venom against Ms Cheney and Tipper Gore. Then he pauses. The song ends 
with a playful retraction of serious critique, and with laughter and reassur- 
ance of his love for White (corporate) America: 
Ha Ha Ha! 
Pm just playin America 
You know I love you 
The main marketing pitch for Eminem’s music, as he directly explains, 
is to provide Eric and Erica with a blue-eyed, ‘peroxide blonde’ hair kid who 
looks just like them, and to especially provide more coveted Slim Shady, his 
dark alter ego, or more anger that just ‘sprays and sprays’ but ‘in no particu- 
lar direction’. Trailer park kid turned multi-millionaire is thankful for his 
success. He is the celebrated anti-hero of mainstream youth culture who has 
attained the increasingly ‘postmortem’ American Dream, as the double-M’d 
rebel explains in the song “Lose Yourself’. 
While Eminem exposes white suburban youth to words and experiences 
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he says ‘they never knew existed’, his alienated anger and violence are rooted 
in harsh material realities of poverty: parental abuse, neglect, abandonment, 
domestic violence, gang violence, drug addiction and even fantasized rape 
and murder. His is a deeply personal and detailed portrait of alienation 
experience, a chaotic expression of pain, suffering and retribution. The 
intimacy offered fans has made him a leader, who ‘shoveled shit all (his) life’, 
and is now gleefully “dumpin it on White (E)merica’. 

Other multiple-award-winning, multi-platinum and internationally 
touring exemplars of FTMM include proudly self-proclaimed ‘American 
Badass’, ‘Pimp of the Nation’ and ‘Devil Without a Cause’ Kid Rock, and 
Slipknot, who describe their music as a ‘unique audio-visual nightmare’ 
(Crampton, 2001: 39). In ‘maggot’ fan book Barcode Killers (Crampton, 
2001: 71), Slipknot vividly depicts and promotes their explicitly named “alien- 
ation’: 

Nine black-hearted psychopaths with thousand-yard, serial killer stares. 


Slipknot are here to truly dirty up your minds . . . These intense, focussed [sic] 
individuals have the worst attitude in the world. With a psychotic-indu 


energy, they claim to hate everyone and Een , and they will stop at 
Sabine ne a humungus peas you’ to all detractors. = . 

The Limp Bizkit prototype of alienated anger is the song ‘Break Stuff’, 
on the seven-times-platinum Significant Other LP (1999). This hostile, 
destructive, and notorious Woodstock 1999 song aided in inciting a fiery and 
rapacious riot, and subsequently won MTV’s prestigious 2000 Best Rock 
Video Award. More recently, the Bizkit official website (www.limpbizkit. 
com, retrieved 1 May 2004) for ‘Hater’ fans announced, ‘It’s Cool to be a 
Hater!”, and is sponsoring an “international HATE CAMPAIGN”, where 
fans are invited to “show the world your finger”, and enter a “unique limp- 
bizkit world” where fans “have faces”. A final exemplar of FTMM is Marilyn 
Manson, whose alienation is expressed in numerous ways, including past 
performances costumed betwixt and between a pseudo-Nazi and Chitty 
Chitty Bang Bang’s Vulgarian Child Catcher in the song ‘AntiChrist Super- 
star’. There Manson tears up a Mormon bible and repeatedly flails his long, 
thin and uniquely flaccid body over a huge pulpit as he demands that follow- 
ers ‘repent’ from conformity, and declares the coming liberation from the 
fascism of ‘Christianity’ and ‘the police state mentality’. In performances 
such as this, Manson’s body is quintessentially uncivilized. It is one that is 
exceedingly loose, lanky, flaccid and flailing; long fingers and wrists that flop 
about; a body that contorts as it falls, rolls, twists, humps and gyrates in 
strong ‘fits’ of breaking out. 

What makes FTMM so attractive to millions of anti-commercialistic 
consumer youth is not the vivid (and potentially politicizing) revelation of 
human suffering, stigma or class inequality, but authenticity. Authenticity — 
what is different, transgressive, unique, bizarre, deep, basic, raw, honest and 
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unmediated — is especially attractive to consumer youth who inhabit a world 
of overprocessed and superficial brands, images and gimmicks. In a commer- 
cialized world of spectacle and simulation, that induces a vertiginous over- 
population of self and cynicism against reality itself (Gergen, 1991), FIMM 
offers real people, honest stories and open access. For this, artists are praised 
repeatedly by fans because they “don’t give a shit’, “don't give a £***, “know 
who they are’ and “tell it the way it is’. As one fan explained, with a specific 
example: 


Eminem tells it the way it is and is respected for that. No apologies. No cover- 
up. No gloss. Just the real, often sad truth about his life experience. (Anger 
Management Tour, Tweeter Center, Camden, NJ, 25 July 2002) 


As elaborated further on, the alienated ‘sad tales’ of ‘social junk’, the 
unrestricted opening of ‘closet’ skeletons and personal poisons, and the ‘anti- 
everything” spirit of FTMM ‘moral daredevils’ not only offer fans an 
encounter with authenticity, but also inspire and teach them to tailor their 
own non-conformist individuality, or to chart their “Own Way’ in but not of 
the mainstream, as Durst encourages with one of his most popular songs. 

In what follows I probe deeper into the meanings of FIMM. In the first 
section, ‘Alienation in Consumer Society’, I draw on works by Debord 
(2002), Baudrillard (1988), Gergen (1991), Kellner (2003) and Ritzer (2004) 
in a discussion of a consumer society of simulation, spectacle and nothing- 
ness. Then, drawing on works by Frank and Weiland (1997) and Klein (2002), 
I discuss “The Commodification of Dissent’, explaining how the culture 
industry caters to ‘rebel consumers’. I also discuss Poor Chic, or an array of 
contemporary fads and fashions that make stylish, adventurous and often 
expensive ‘fun’ of traditional symbols of lower-class statuses. Extending 
earlier work (Halnon, 2002), I argue that the culture industry has not only 
commodified rebellion as raw, basic, adventurous and tough lower-class 
exotica, but that the commodification of dissent is more invasive and more 
sociologically astute with the explicit marketing of the alienated and alien- 
ation experience. The body of the article, ‘Alienation Incorporated’, in three 
subsections (‘Sad Tales and Social Junk’, ‘Cleaning Out Closets’ and ‘Anti- 
Everything’), is a delineation of how the alienated and alienation experience 
are contained and conveyed in FTMM. In the next section, ‘Inspiring and 
Teaching Fans’, 1 explain how anti-commercialistic youth, in their search for 
authenticity and non-conformist individuality, are inspired by and learn from 
alienated artists. In the first of three concluding sections, ‘Rage Against 
Nothing’, I explain how FTMM concerts are an enticing ‘fight club’ where 
alienated consumer youth surface and express implicit and unarticulated rage 
against a society of the spectacle and nothingness, escape the numbing impact 
of commercialism, and feel the exhilaration of being alive. Next, in ““F*** 
the Mainstream Music” in the Commercialized Mainstream’, I explain artists’ 
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delicate credibility requirements, their rise to stardom and their inevitable 
descent to death by commercialism. In the last section, “The Real Obscen- 
ity’, I reiterate the ultimate thesis of this article, that FTMM is a form of 
hegemonic control and containment that quells youth rebellion, depoliticizes 
alienation and reduces both alienated youth and alienated artists to a source 
of profit. 


Alienation in Consumer Society 


While production-related alienation survives as material reality, not only for 
globalized working classes but also increasingly for ‘white collar sweatshop’ 
workers (Fraser, 2001) faced with a spiral of profit-driven downsizing and 
deskilling, the shift in focus of contemporary social theory is on alienation 
as a consequence less of the production process itself, than of the production 
of unreality as the dominant and oppressive force colonizing and governing 
social life in consumer society. The focus of such work (Debord, 2002; 
Bauman, 1998; Ritzer, 1999, 2004; Jhally, 1990; Klein, 2002; Kellner, 2003) is 
on the dehumanizing effects of living in a globalized world of mass media 
and advertising, spectacle and simulation, and consumption of simulated 
experiences and branded lifestyles and identities. 

Most extreme among critics of consumer society, and basic point of 
reference for postmodernist writing, is Baudrillard’s (1988) totalizing claim 
that consumer society is one of simulacra, a ‘political economy of the sign’ 
without referents, an all-embracing mode of domination that makes compul- 
sory consumption the universal code for social standing. For Baudrillard 
(1988: 218), the only ‘strategic resistance’ to ‘the present phase of the system’ 
is ‘the refusal of meaning ... or of the hyperconformist simulation of the 
very mechanisms of the system, which is another form of refusal by overac- 
ceptance”. In Baudrillard’s world of simulacra, there is no alienated subject 
to liberate, no subject at all. Elaborating this position, Gergen proclaims the 
dissolution of the self in consumer society is the result of ‘multiphrenia’, or 
a media-saturated overpopulation of the self. With no less hyperbole than his 
intellectual predecessor, he proclaims: 

A multiphrenic condition emerges in which one swims in ever-shifting, 
concatenating, and contentious currents of being. One bears the burden of an 
increasing array of oughts, of self-doubts and irrationalities. The possibility for 
committed romanticism or strong and single-minded modernism recedes, and 


the way is open for the postmodern being . . . the erasure of the category of the 
self. (Gergen, 1991: 80) 


Gergen says that what is different between the modernist and postmodern- 
ist selves is not a Whitmanesque ‘multiplicity’, but a lack of ego certainty that 
anchors it in place as it travels through the multiplicity. In the language of 
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psychology, the postmodern ego, according to Gergen, lacks a ‘synthesizing 
function’ (Erikson, 1968: 211). The privileged postmodern non-subject is one 
who suffers from a vertiginous overconsumption of media brands, images 
and lifestyles. 

In another extreme view of a society dominated by the spectacle, French 
critical theorist Guy Debord proclaims ‘democracy is ideology’, a cover-up 
for the ‘the dictatorial freedom of the Market, as tempered by the recognition 
of the rights of Homo Spectator’ (see Debord, 2002: 9). In this view, 
commodities have replaced reality or authentic experience, and are ‘the chief 
product of present-day society’ (Debord, 2002: 16). For Debord, “THE 
WORLD OF THE SPECTACLE... is the world of commodity ruling over 
all lived experience’ (Debord, 2002: 26). Elaborating this totalitarian vision 
of alienated consumption in modern capitalist consumer society, he (Debord, 
2002: 44-5) says further: 


The commodity’s mechanical accumulation unleashes a Lmitless artifiaality in 
the face of which all living desire is disarmed. The cumulative power of this 
autonomous realm of artifice necessarily everywhere entails a falsification of 
life. 


Kellner (2003: 2-3) summarizes the Debordian view: 


For Debord, the spectacle is a tool of pacification and depoliticization; it is a 


ermanent opium war’ which stupefies social subjects and distracts them from 
we most urgent tasks of real life — recovering the full range of their human 
powers through creative practice. The concept of the spectacle is integrally 
connected to the concept of separation and passivity, for in submissıvely 
consuming spectacles one is estranged from actıvely producing one’s life. 


Departing from Debord’s totalizing claims, Ritzer (1999: 190-1) argues 
that even though spectacle is ever-present in consumer society, consumers are 
not trapped in an absolute ‘iron cage’ or ‘carceral archipelago’ with no escape. 
Granting a larger modicum of agency than the Debordian spectacle (or the 
passive subject of the Baudrillardian simulacra), he says consumers exercise 
rational choice by moving in and out of various ‘islands of consumption’. By 
doing so, consumers may find localized means of enchanting an otherwise 
disenchanted world. 

Ritzer’s non-purist acknowledgment that enchantment — or magic, 
mystery, fantasy and dreams ~ still resides for consumers in certain ‘islands 
of consumption’ provokes elaboration, as does his more recent work (Ritzer, 
2004). In The Globalization of Nothing, Ritzer argues that we live in a world 
increasingly characterized by ‘nothing’ or amid social forms that are centrally 
controlled and conceived, generic, impersonal, interchangeable, superficial 
and mass produced. According to Ritzer, as Americanization (‘the propa- 
gation of American ideas, customs, social policies, industries, and capital 
around the world’) and McDonaldization (‘fast-food’-modeled capitalist 
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rationality principles of efficiency, predictability, calculability and control) 
have expanded globally, nothing has increasingly characterized the contem- 
porary world. Nothingness abounds in social forms and settings that are 
shallow, and void of distinction, uniqueness, or authenticity. In other words, 
Ritzer says we live amid a plethora of ‘non-places’, ‘non-things’, ‘non- 
people’ and ‘non-services’. Referencing Simmel’s cautioning of the ‘tragedy 
of culture’, or the growing gap between subjective culture (or human-created 
local culture) and objective culture (or industry-produced mass culture), he 
says that ‘the tragedy today is that those who continue to search for some- 
thing are likely to be increasingly frustrated by, alienated from, and 
oppressed by the nothingness that increasingly characterizes the world’ 
(Ritzer, 2004: 192). However, he expresses optimism that even though pure 
forms of local culture have been largely eliminated, ‘glocalized’ sites of 
consumption (albeit themselves a product of the culture industry) may offer 
at least a greater degree of enchantment. 

While differing with Ritzer on the attribution of rationality to human 
subjects, Kellner’s (2003) work further articulates the magnitude of a society 
of spectacle, avoids a totalitarian Debordian vision, and emphasizes the possi- 
bilities of contradictions, conflicts and resistance. It is his general thesis that 
spectacles are contested terrain. That is, Kellner argues that while corporate- 
orchestrated spectacles dominate the media landscape, they are also pluralis- 
tic and heterogeneous sites of resistance. He thus distinguishes his work from 
Debord’s when he says: 


. . although Debord’s concepts of “the society of the spectacle’ and of ‘the inte- 
erated spectacle’ (1990) tended to present a picture of a quasi-totalitarian nexus 
of domination, it A preferable to perceive a plurality and heterogeneity of 
contending spectacles in the contemporary moment and to see spectacle itself 
as a pr terrain. (Kellner, 2003: 2-3) 


Elsewhere, in the spirit of Kellner’s and Ritzer’s works, I provide rich 
ethnographic accounts of how ‘shock music’ and ‘dark carnival’ cannot 
simply be reduced to a matter of pacified subjects of the spectacle, but consti- 
tute enchanting, liminal and ludic worlds of ‘grotesque realism’, in totalistic 
opposition to the artificiality, inequalities and injustices of officialdom 
(Halnon, 2004a, 2004c). The focus of the present work is less on the libera- 
tory and creative potential iszde music scenes (both in the mainstream and 
the ‘high underground’) than on the detail by which alienation is transformed 
into a fetishized commodity. 


The Commodification of Dissent 


Vividly highlighting the issue at hand, Debord (2002: 38) asserts that in a 
world of the commodity, in a world of endless pseudo-gratifications, even 
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‘dissatisfaction itself becomes a commodity as soon as the economics of afflu- 
ence finds a way of applying its production methods to this particular raw 
material’, While overstating the case, Debord suggests that in a society of 
spectacular commodities, or the falsification of human needs and desires, 
commodities may exist that are ‘a purely spectacular rebelliousness’. 

Frank and Weiland’s (1997) writing on the commercialization of rebel- 
lion, youth culture fabrication, the merchandizing of deviant subcultural 
practice or counter-cultural entrepreneurship adds necessary empirical 
substance to Debord’s theoretical observations. Commodify Your Dissent 
describes how the ideology of counter-culture today — largely based on the 
1960s model of youth rebellion — is essentially indistinguishable from the 
ideology of corporate culture. The writers discuss subjects such as the 
commercialization of beatnik, grunge and punk styles and the corporate culti- 
vation of the ‘rebel consumer’. They explain how rebellion, revolution 
and/or counter-culture have become standard catchphrases of the new 
standard marketing strategy. Explicitly critical of scholarly valorizations of 
rebel celebrities (e.g. Madonna, Henry Rollins, Nirvana and Pearl Jam), 
Frank insists that such academics miss the most obvious point, rebellion is 
the zeitgeist of capitalist marketing ideology that strategically addresses the 
(economically expedient) perpetual, spiraling consumer desire for authentic 
campy alternatives, or what Klein calls the ‘uncool-equals-cool’ consumer 
esthetic. Frank (1997) asks rhetorically: ‘Alternative to What?’ Then, not so 
politely, he chides cultural studies scholars that promote the fallacy of 
“consumer democracy”: “F*** you and your (so-called) underground’. 

Frank’s political passion, as well as Klein’s of a more tempered sort, is 
based in a keen empirical awareness that pseudo-‘revolution’, ‘rebellion’ or 
‘revolt’ are pervasive brand content for ‘alternative’ banking, clothing, soft 
drinks, liquor and music. Some specific examples include Martin Luther King 
Jr and Mahatma Ghandi “Think Different? Apple computers, Che Guevara 
“Revolution” soda, House of Prada’s spring 1998 line of “Maoist/Soviet- 
worker chic’, and more recently, a 2003 line of ‘Ideology’ women’s clothing 
and the 2004 rap/metal fest ‘Projekt Revolution’. The combined media 
analyses of Klein, Frank and Weiland and Frank, the ongoing writing of the 
Chicago-based anti-corporate culture journal The Baffler, or for that matter, 
a stroll through the local shopping mall, provide a tour de force of examples 
of how dissent has become the central “culture vulturing’ marketing pitch of 
‘cool hunters’. 

Cool hunting is big business aimed at the culture industry’s most profit- 
able consumer demographic, consumer youth who spend or have at their 
disposable US$150 billion a year (PBS, 2001). The conquest of this demo- 
graphic is facilitated by cool hunting agencies, such as Look-Look, and the 
advertising arms of corporations such as Sprite, Nike, Reebok and Levis, who 
hire ‘youth stalkers and promoters’ (former cool kids turned corporate 
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advertising executives on the ethnographic prowl for non-conformist trend- 
setting youth to be used as models for product promotion) and ‘street 
snitches’ (hip kids on the corporate payroll to be ‘walking infomercials’ for 
their products) (Klein, 2002: 81). The Merchants of Cool (or of pseudo-rebel- 
lion or dissent) have stunted, stolen and distorted grassroots youth cultures. 
Youth cultures have become the object of ‘cultural mining’, ‘arrested 
development’ (who knows what grunge or punk would have been without 
corporate cultural thievery) and merely a promotional tool for the culture 
industry. Rebellion, revolt, revolution and ideology have been reduced to 
stylish ‘consumer rebel’ brand content. 
Klein points out ‘branding’s cruelest irony’: 


. most manufacturers and retailers begin by seeking out authentic scenes, 
important causes and cherished public events so that these things will infuse 
their brands with meaning. . . . Too often, however, the expansive nature of the 
branding process ends up causing the event to be usurped, creating the quin- 
tessential lose-lose situation. Not only do fans begin to feel a sense of alien- 
ation from (if not outright resentment toward) once-cherished cultural events, 
but the sponsors lose a they need most: a feeling of authenticity with which 
to associate their brands. (Klein, 2002: 36; my emphasis) 


This study goes beyond Frank’s (1997) The Conquest of Cool, the PBS 
(2001) documentary The Merchants of Cool and Klein’s (2002) discussion of 
the same, to show that ‘cool’, while elusive and mutable in the marketing of 
‘rebel’ products, is more well-defined than these studies suggest. The culture 
industry has not merely mass-marketed dissent. They have tapped into some- 
thing more exploitative. The marketing of cool ıs, in large part, the commod- 
ification of poverty, or of the ‘socioeconomic losers’ of capitalist society. Among 
the plethora of Poor Chic commodities, or traditional lower-class status 
symbols turned stylish and often expensive fads and fashions, we find: 
construction worker boots (Timberland), tattoos (body art), pumping iron 
(body sculpting), “wife-beater” shirts, Hum-Vee army trucks (Hummers), 
motorcycles (Rich Urban Biking), bowling shoes (House of Prada), gas 
station jackets (Emo punk fashion), baggy, beltless hand-me-down pants 
(Hilfiger designer ghetto), flea market shopping (Shabby Chic) and the 
barrios of Rio (Favela Chic). These and many other traditional lower-class 
symbols are now refurbished and culturally upgraded into expensive, stylish 
and recreational commodities for those desirous of authentic (wild, raw, 
rebel, class savage) alternatives, albeit typically in safe and predictable ‘gentri- 
fied’ form (see Halnon, 2002, 2003, 2004b, forthcoming). Poor Chic — from 
the mass-marketing of Hip-Hop’s ‘urban authenticity’ to $50,000 refur- 
bished army trucks — has become some of the most basic and pervasive 
raw material for the marketing of (allegedly authentic and rebellious) 


‘alternatives’. 
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Alienation Incorporated 


The popularity and profitability of FIMM can be critically interrogated as 
an extension and elaboration of Frank and Weiland’s (1997) work on the 
‘commodification of dissent’ and related work on the merchandizing and 
corporate ‘conquest of cool’ (Frank, 1997; Klein, 2002; PBS, 2001). In this 
article I argue that the culture industry has not only commodified rebellion 
(as the aforementioned authors have shown) and poverty (as I have demon- 
strated earlier), but also the alienated and alienation experience, in particu- 
lar. 

This article’s value for critical theory is that it provides a concrete, 
empirical example of how the alienated and alienation experience have been 
transformed into a commodity, and a type of consumer fetishism (i.e. alien- 
ation consumed as authenticity). As such, FTMM is explained as a conserva- 
tive phenomenon that depoliticizes inequality, quells consumer rebellion, 
secures the status quo and contributes to the hegemonic political economy 
of White (corporate) America. More specifically, this article makes greater 
empirical sense of Spitzer’s (1975) claim that the modern capitalist state 
contains the threat of troublemakers — or alienated consumer youth, poten- 
tial ‘social dynamite’ — through assimilative rather than segregative tech- 
niques. He explains: 

Instead of waiting for troublemakers to surface and managing them throu 

segregative techniques, the state is likely to focus more and more on generally 
applied incentives and assimilative controls. This shift is consistent with the 
growth of capitalism because, on the one hand, it provides mechanisms and 
policies to nip disruptive influences ‘in the bud’. and on the other, it paves the 
way toward a more rational exploitation of human capital. (Spitzer, 1975: 648) 


The ultimate critique of this article, then, is that alienation incorporated 
— or the commodification of alienated artists and their alienation experiences, 
and the assimilation of potentially troublesome anti-commercialistic youth — 
not only transforms alienation (at both points of production and consump- 
tion) into a source of profit, but also forestalls more conscious, directed and 
pragmatic avenues of rebellion, at a time that is especially ripe for youth-led 
social movements that might pose a serious challenge to what Eminem so 
aptly calls a ‘democracy of hypocrisy’. What is glaringly missing in such 
ostensibly troubling and trouble-making music is directed and explicit 
political critique. (It is important to note that this article does not deal with 
the many artists and bands that have specific political agendas, such as Rage 
Against the Machine, System of a Down, Blink 182 or Henry Rollins. The 
focus is on highly transgressive anti-mainstream mainstream bands minus an 
explicit political agenda.) 

What follows is not an esthetic critique. Rather, it is my view that elitism, 
or the esthetic valuation of ‘high culture’ over ‘low culture’, has the 
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consequence of misunderstanding what is mass-marketed across popular 
culture today. My aim is not to extend Adorno’s thesis that the culture 
industry has lowered its standards, commodified and commercialized all art, 
thus stifling individuality and critical thought (see Adorno, 1991). I also do 
not aim to advocate Twitchell’s (1992) work on carnival culture, or what he 
pejoratively labels the ‘trashing of taste in America’. While there is general 
agreement with Adorno that the culture industry is a hegemonic power that 
promotes “mass deception’ and advances ruling class interests, what is more 
pertinent to this analysis is not judging cultural ‘trashing’ but providing a 
political economic analysis and critique of the actual selling of ‘trash’, or what 
Spitzer calls ‘social junk’. 


Sad Tales and Social Junk 

Spitzer (1975: 645) uses the term ‘social junk’ to refer to those who through 
‘failure, inability, or refusal’ do not ‘participate in the roles supportive of 
capitalist society’, such as welfare recipients, the homeless, the incarcerated 
and the otherwise unemployed. Concerning FIMM, social junk refers to 
bands that are marketed as elaborately costumed, painted and masked blas- 
phemers, psychotics, vulgarians, aliens, or so many ludic, parodic, defiant 
expressions of having lived as outsiders and outcasts. The music is about 
those who have lived labeled and stigmatized as alienated ‘white trash’, 
‘rejects’, ‘losers’, ‘misfits’ and ‘nobodies’. 

Sad tales are the very underlying theme of FIMM. The general tale is 
one of young white men who have lived punished lives of struggle, of having 
been “treated like shit”, used and abused, rejected and beaten, abandoned and 
betrayed, marginalized as ‘freaks’ and ‘outcasts’, and told they were ‘failures’ 
who would never succeed. 

Slipknot’s story is about young men with previous job histories as 
Burger King clerk, gas station worker, welder and DJ, and identifies itself as 
being ‘from the middle of nowhere’. The self-labeled ‘alienated’ rural 
‘nobodies’ from Des Moines, Iowa have numbers (0-8) rather than names, 
and wear matching industrial coveralls with number and random barcode 
from their first album Mate. Feed. Kill. Repeat (1996). Shawn (#6) says of 
their music in Barcode Killers: ‘It’s the discordant sound of the middle of 
nowhere, a terrain where Slipknot is jester and king’. Slipknot’s Ultimate Fan 
Site (www.slipknotufs.com/articles/muzi.html, retrieved 2 May 2001) cele- 
brates the band as “Misfits ... Freaks ... Lucifer’s children... Weirdos... 
[and] possibly [a] Sadistic cult”. The autobiographical video Skpknot: Behind 
the Mask depicts a life of excruciating, mind-numbing boredom and outlets 
of excessive drinking, vandalism, fighting, bullying and physically dangerous 
activities such as playful dark alley, daredevil-sparing with sharp weapons. 
As they put it ‘In Des Moines, there’s nothing to do except get drunk, have 
mindless sex, and play the loudest f*cking rock n’ roll possible’. 
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Eminem’s sad tale of “shovel[ing] shit all [his] life’ involves an abandon- 
ing father, moving around a lot with his sexually promiscuous mother, who 
he says took more drugs than he did, physical and verbal abuse from his 
mother, being evicted from houses, living in a trailer, being beaten by peers 
so badly that he suffered a brain hemorrhage followed by coma for six days, 
making it as a white rapper in a black music industry, and suffering a chaotic 
and some times violent relationship with an unfaithful, selfish prima donna, 
suicidal girlfriend/wife and mother of his prized daughter, Hailie (the single 
glimmer of hope, pride and joy in his life). Among a plethora of vivid lyrical 
descriptions, Eminem laments in the song ‘If I Had’ of being ‘tired’: 

tired of skinny friends hooked on crack/ ... tired of drowning in my sorrow/ 
. tired of motherf***rs spraying shit and dartin off/ ... tired of jobs startin 
off at five fifty an hour/ . . . tired of being fired every time I fart and cough/tired 


of having to work as a gas station clerk/for this jerk breathing down my neck 
driving me bezerk 


Marilyn Manson says he suffered the abuses of a sexually ‘perverted’ 
grandfather preoccupied with hardcore pornography, molestation by a 
neighbor and being treated like a freak at school. Set out among Manson’s 
specific sad tales is an event as a young boy, where, while playing Jesus in a 
Christmas church play, his peers stripped him of his loincloth, leaving him 
naked and exposed before the congregation. More generally, Manson says his 
alienation is rooted in a corporate-driven, militaristic society of violence that 
neither listens to nor values youth, as explained in the song ‘Disposable 
Teens’: ‘I’m a teen distortion/survived abortion/rebel from the waist down/I 
wanna thank you mom/] wanna thank you dad/for bringing this world to a 
bitter end.’ 

Fred Durst of Limp Bizkit claims in the song “Nookie’ that he ‘came into 
the world as a reject’ and in the song ‘Full Nelson’ that he was ‘picked on’ 
by ‘everyone’ in high school. Kid Rock declares himself, if not a true-blue 
‘regular failure . . . straight out the trailer’ as he claims in the song ‘Cowboy’, 
then at least a ‘motherf***ing’ ‘American Badass’, as explained repeatedly 
and explicitly in his promotional video Devil Without a Cause. Playing the 
apropos part in his introductory concert, Kid Rock first toured as “White 
Trash on Dope’. 


Cleaning Out Closets 

What is ordinarily private or ‘behind closed doors’ for those concerned with 
self-tmage, is a wide-open Dionysian book for alienated outsiders who reject 
such repressive pretense. For example, Slipknot band members process their 
troubles at public concerts while they assault each other to the point of 
breaking bones and roll and hump about the stage floor. Band member 
Cracken says: ‘I’m famous for hitting myself in the face and beating the shit 
out of myself’ (quoted at ‘Slipknot: Rage Against Everything’ by Anthony 
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Bozza, www.rollingstone.com/news/newsarticle.asp?). Barcode Killers 
(Crampton, 2001: 36) — as if written by a Marxist sociologist in training — 
explains that Slipknot’s music is a ‘highly original’ expression of ‘alienation’: 
In every second of every song you can almost hear the hatred and frustration 
that springs from Slipknot’s upbringing. Venomous, apoplectic and vein- 
poppingly furious, this pure intense sound and nihilistic atmospheric lyrical 
vive is clearly the result of a sterile environment that normally fails to nurture 
or inspire any creativity in the masses. 
Band members further explain in their video Slipknot: Welcome to Our 
Neighborhood: ‘Basically [it's] nine people working out every poison that 
ever affected them in their life and putting it on tape’. 

Manson’s eclectic set of media for expressing and processing personal 
traumas has included a variety of stage techniques such as mutilating his 
body; strangely and uniquely loose and violent body thrashing; and elabor- 
ate parodic costuming in a range of unfinalizable carnivalesque characters 
resembling but never exactly reducible to bishops, Nazis, Disney’s Vulgar- 
ian Child Catcher and Willy Wonka, crucified Jesus, serial killers and Mickey 
Mouse. Other alienation imagery includes S & M and the display of dead, 
mutilated and decapitated bodies. While on stage, Manson has also received 
oral sex, vomited, urinated, spat, wiped slow dripping diarrhea on the 
American flag, simulated ejaculation, ‘humped’ the audience and more 
recently, rubbed his crotch on the neck of a security guard (for which he ulti- 
mately paid US$4000 in fines). Manson elaborates across numerous LPs, 
music interviews, biographies and his autobiography, The Long Hard Road 
Out of Hell (Manson and Strauss, 1998), that the explicitly Freudian cathar- 
sis at work is to descend back into (an unrepressed oral, anal and genital) hell 
as cure, or to return to all of those events and persons that traumatized him 
and to re-enact them through his music, personas and musical spectacles. 

Similarly, Eminem’s music is not merely the detailed and intimate lyrical 
telling about trials and tribulations. He openly and unabashedly re-enacts 
them before the audience. However, what is distinctive about Eminem’s 
music is the elaborate lyrical personification of his dark alter ego, Slim Shady. 
Shady does, thinks and says things that shock and amaze, going far beyond 
what most listeners could ever imagine. For example, My Name Is’ on the 
Slim Shady LP, Shady’s world is one where he says with strikingly particu- 
lar transgressive detail: 

I hung my original self from the top bunk with a belt/Got pissed off and ripped 
Pamela Lee’s tits off . . . smacked [my junior high school English teacher] in his 
face with an eraser, chased him with a stapler/and stapled his nuts to a stack of 


papers... [Made] a record about doin drugs and named] it after [my mother] 
... [and] just drank a fifth of vodka, dare me to drive? 


Shady concludes the rhyming lyrical transgression by saying, ‘I spit when I 
talk, PI £*** anything that walks... And by the way when you see my dad 
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... Tell him that I slit his throat, in this dream I had.’ In other songs, Shady 
imagines raping his high school teachers, and even his mother, who he tells 
to ‘bend over and take it like a slut’. In ‘97 Bonnie & Clyde”, Shady murders 
his wife Kim and drives around with her dead body as he talks playfully with 
Hailie. In a gentle, high-pitched parent-voice, he tells his little girl that he’s 
‘making a nice bed for mommy at the bottom of the lake ... there goes 
mommy’. 

In the song ‘My Dad’s Gone Crazy’, Shady sums up the situation, ‘and 
that’s pretty much the gist of it, the parents are pissed but the kids love it’. 


Anti-Everything 

While alienation — or being outside and against conventional understandings 
of what is moral, legal, or civilized — is demonstrated by a plethora of 
examples, alienation is also expressed in FTMM songs that provide more 
general litanies of anti-everything. Manson’s ‘1996’, from the album ‘Anti- 
christ Superstar’ is instructive. Read properly in the FTMM scene, the 
following list of transgressions are less significant by themselves than for 
their collective willingness to violate any and all rules. Manson sings slowly 


and defiantly: 


Anti-choice and anti-girl, I am the anti-flag unfurled 
Anti-war and anti-man, I got the anti-future plan 
Anti-fascist and anti-mind, I am the anti-music god 
Anti-sober and anti-whore, they’ll never be an anti-more 
Anti-money and anti-hate, anti-Christians are f***ed at eight 
Anti-cop and anti-fun, here is my anti-security god gun 
Anti-satan and anti-black, the anti-world is on my back 
Anti-gay and anti-dope, I am the faggot anti-pope. 


In this song, Manson emphasizes radical self-stylization and denounces the 
‘doping’ of the masses via control and conformity to mainstream values, 
beliefs, behaviors, socially constructed identities, and Christianity in particu- 
lar. At the end of the song, he wipes his ass with a large American flag, and 
throws it into the cheering crowd. 

Aiming to raise the alienation ante even higher, Slipknot claims (in an 
implicit comparison with Manson), “Io say we're anti-religion is junk. We're 
anti-everything.’ The chorus of their song ‘Surfacing’ is perhaps the very best 
condensed expression of the anti-everything spirit, which the band screams 
in a deep, throaty, alienated grow] as follows: 

pre it all 

F*** this world 

F*** everything that you stand for 
Don’t belong 

Don’t exist 

Don’t give a shit 

Don’t ever judge me! 
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While most outsiders would surely find FTMM extremely violent, unsavory 
and even dangerous, fans seldom view it that way. The alienated are praised 
as ‘real’, or as those who reject all pretense or just ‘tell it (and show it) the 
way it is’. For fans, they are authentic individuals who are a radical differ- 
ence and departure from the conformist, image-driven, commercialized main- 
stream. 

One way fans distinguish FTMM as being different is by the ‘freaky’, 
‘bizarre’, or “unique” qualities of artists or their shows, as several fans 
explained at Marilyn Manson’s mOBSCENE Tour (Upper Darby, PA, 26 
October 2003): 


Freaky is interesting. Nothing really interests me anymore. People like Manson 
because he’s freaky. 


Manson puts on a show. It’s awesome. I love his stage presence, costumes, and 
music. And he’s so bizarrel 


You won't see another show like this. 
I like the way they dress. It’s very theatrical. 
It’s unique and amazing. 


Three fans explained further that the concert scene is attractive to them 
as a ‘peaceful’ place different from and away from the usual ‘image pressures’; ; 
a tolerant place where all are free to self-stylize: 


You might not think so by the sound of the music, but it’s like peaceful. People 
aren’t looking for that image, you know? 


I like to see something different, people experiencing their view. Everybody 
gets to be who they are. I’m a very open-minded person. 


I like people-watching. It’s really fun to see so many different kinds of people, 
hair, and styles ... everyone can do their own thing and it’s accepted. 


FTMM is also attractive and inspiring to fans because artists are moral 
daredevils. Like circus tight-rope daredevils prancing above all that is safe, 
stable and certain, the moral daredevils of FTMM awe and amaze with their 
extraordinary and spectacular courage to reject anything and anyone, trans- 
gress any rule, and say absolutely anything they want to. In other words, 
they get ‘down’ to the dis-alienating truth of self-expression. For example, 
Slipknot’s Ultimate Fan Site conveys admiration for a band that stands out 
and up against any and all pressures to conform: ‘Call them what you will. 
Slipknot doesn’t really give a shit. They know who they are, they do what 
they want, they do it for themselves and they get off on it’ (Slipknot Ultimate 
Fan Site, at: slipknotufs.com/articles/muzi.html, retrieved 2 May 2001). In 
sum, FTMM artists inspire fans to be as confident as they are, that no matter 
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what anyone says about them, to know who they are, tell it like it is and ‘just 
don’t give a f*** about other people's judgments! Apparently having 
internalized this lesson, when I asked a 24-year-old male warehouse worker 
about his ‘kind of rebellious’ Ozzfest 2003 ‘Jesus is a C*nt’ T-shirt, he 
explained: ‘It’s kind of a sick joke. Kids today speak their minds and are not 
really going to back down. Everybody’s got to have a free mind’ (Cradle of 
Filth, Electric Factory, Philadelphia, 16 December 2003). Others at Ozzfest 
2003 and 2004 expressed similar sentiments of courage and conviction with 
T-shirt slogans such as ‘Remove the Fear from My Eyes’ and ‘Cut Your 
Throat and Keep Walking’. 

While FIMM inspires fans to have courage and conviction in self- 
expression — or as Eminem puts it, saying ‘F*** you with the free-est of space 
this divided state of embarrassment will allow me to have’ - the violent and 
otherwise extreme content of FTMM has prompted him and other artists to 
guide fans in making distinctions between reality and fantasy. For example, 
in the song “My Name Is’, Eminem provides a comedic lesson, in a sarcastic 
teacher voice, where he ridicules fans foolish enough to copy Slim Shady: 


Excuse me/Can I have the attention of the class/For one second?/Hi Kids/Do 
you like violence?/Want to see me stick nine inch nails through each one of my 
eyelids?/Want to copy me and do exactly like I did?/Try this and get f***ed up 
worse than mine life is? 


Explaining further, Eminem says the popular lyrical violence in his music 
via Slim Shady is an authentic reflection of self and a ‘problem child[‘s]’ 
‘golden’ opportunity to make a ‘fortune’: 


We're entertainers, of course this [violent, disgusting, alienated] shit’s affectin 
our sales/You ignoramus, but music is reflection of self/We just explain it, an 
then we get our cheques in the mail... We're nothing to you [i.e. the critics], 
but we're the f***in shit in their [i.e. the fans”] eyes/That's why we seize the 
moment, and try to freeze it and own it/Squeeze it and hold it, *cos we consider 
these minutes golden ... 


For Eminem, to ‘Lose Yourself’, or to garner the courage to expose all the 
true and troubling realities of one’s alienated experience — was his ‘one shot, 
one opportunity to have everything that [he] ever dreamed of’. He muses 
openly about his catapult to stardom in ‘Sing for the Moment’: 


It’s like kids hang on every single statement we make 
Like they worship us, plus all the stores ship us platinum 
Now how the f*** did this metamorphosis ieee 
From standin’ on corners and porches just rappin 

To havin’ a fortune. 
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So much anger aimed in no particular direction 

Just sprays and sprays 

Straight through your radio waves 

It plays and plays... (Eminem, “White America’, The Eminem Show LP, 2003) 


Ritzer’s numerous works on the hyper-rationality of consumer society make 
a compelling case that as capitalism has developed into its present-day global- 
ized form, the cost for society is a world of nothingness, a world largely 
robbed of authenticity, intimacy and distinctiveness. A necessary elaboration 
of Ritzer’s work, and an ongoing area of my own, is a further exploration of 
the emotional consequences of living in a hyper-rational and fictitious world 
of non-people, non-services, non-places and non-things. For many people 
today, daily encounters are a series of scripted people, impersonal inter- 
actions, artificial environments, phone menus, lines, drive-thrus, fast-food 
meals, ‘fast-food’ situations and people, computer spam, self-service duties, 
commercial images and advertising — in a word, a series of encounters with 
what is unreal, unfulfilling and often the source of considerable frustration 
and anger. 

The emotional consequences of living in a society of spectacle and noth- 
ingness are suggested in the expression of everyday rage at FTMM concerts, 
which fans call ‘energy’ and place at the very top of their list of attractions 
to the scene. When asked to define ‘energy’, fans often reply like this 20-year- 
old male, who said: ‘I don’t know. It’s one of those words you can’t describe. 
Energy is like all your emotions coming out at once ... It’s road rage!’ 
(Ozzfest 2003, Ford Pavillion, Scranton, PA, 5 August 2003). When probed 
further, fans say it is ‘negative’ energy that can be safely and therapeutically 
released in the music scene. They say repeatedly of FTMM, it ‘gets your 
aggression out’ or that it’s ‘an aggression releaser”. Others, at Summer Sani- 
tarium (Veterans Stadium, Philadelphia, PA, 9 August 2003), further 
explained the attractions of FTMM as the opportunity to safely release 
ageression and in doing so, to transform it into something exhilaratingly 
positive, feeling alive: 

You can listen to this music and vent without hurting anybody. 

If I’ve had a bad day, it gets it out, rather than taking it out on somebody else. 
You get all your emotions out. It’s like therapy. 

Energy brings people to life. It just makes you feel alive. 


Surfacing energy from negative emotion and transforming it into the intoxi- 
cating feeling of being alive is a regular ritual at FTMM concerts. Bandlead- 
ers routinely ‘pump up’ crowds with questions (‘Are you alive, Philadelphia? 
Can you feel that emotion?’ or ‘Are you with me Scranton? Then show me 
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what you've got!”), declarations (‘It’s about time someone woke your sorry 
asses upl’), and exclamations (‘The ENERGY in this F***ing building”). 

While examples of aggression-releaser (life-enhancing) songs abound, 
Limp Bizkit’s ‘Break Stuff’ is a prototype. Introducing this song among thou- 
sands at Summer Sanitarium, he walked about the stage firing off loud blanks 
into the crowd from a sawn-off rifle. After a few rounds, he shouted: ‘Did 
that get your attention?’ Having focused the crowd’s attention, the metal 
music began as Durst screamed: ‘Right now, I’m dan-ger-ous’. Further 
screaming with an occasional pubescent-sounding squeal, to a pumped-up, 
excited crowd: 


... it’s just one of those days, when you don’t wanna wake up, [and] every- 
thing is F***ed, everyone sucks, and you don’t know really why, but you 
wanna justify rippin someone’s head off. 


Relating to all those who have ‘felt like shit, and been treated like shit’, he 
further threatened and screamed: 


.… all those muthaf***ers that want to step up, I hope you know I pack a chain 
saw, PI skin your ass raw, and if my day keeps going like this I just might break, 
just might break something tonight ... just might break your f***ing face 
tonight! Give me something break ... punk, so come and get it! 


At the end of the song, fans cheered and smiled with middle fingers and 
devil’s horns raised high in unity and appreciation. More tired, sweating and 
bruised men than could be counted left the mosh pits relieved and satisfied, 
having surfaced and then transformed their everyday rage into something 
exhilaratingly positive. 

Fans sometimes compare the exhilaration of being alive at metal concerts 
to the apropos film Fight Club (1999, Twentieth Century Fox), about an 
exhausted and numb narcoleptic/insomniac suffering from the failed promise 
of self-fulfillment in a brand-name, corporate-driven, consumer society 
where ‘everything is a copy of a copy of a copy’, and where humans are 
reduced to ‘byproducts of lifestyle obsession’. Brad Pitt (as the lead charac- 
ter Norton’s alter ego) gives a passionate speech, explaining the (existential) 
consumer problem for his generation: 


Goddammit ... Advertising has us chasing cars and clothes, working jobs we 
hate so we can buy shit we don’t need. We are the middle children of history, 
man, no purpose and place. We have no Great War. No Great Depression. Our 
great war is a spiritual war. Our great depression is our lives... And we’re very, 
very pissed oft 
Norton’s way out is through escaping to an underground boxing club. 
There, increasingly large groups of men from all walks of life engage in exhil- 
arating fistfights. Pairs fight until bloody and bruised, or until one of them 
signals the fight is over. In Fight Club, men are awakened from the numbing 
impact of consumerism and commercialism and feel the intoxication of being 
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alive. There they know who they are, focus on what is meaningful, and go 
beyond ~ as Norton’s alter ego explains — being ‘Calvin Klein and Tommy 
Hilfiger men’. However, when the fights are over, men feel relieved and 
gratified but, the narrator says, nothing has changed: 


You weren’t alive anywhere like you were there. But Fight Club only exists in 
the hours between when Fight Club starts and Fight Club ends ...Who you 
were in Fight Club was not who you were in the rest of the world ... Fight 
Club wasn’t about winning or losing ... When the fight was over, nothing was 
solved, but nothing mattered. Afterwards we all felt saved. 


In both Fight Club and the FTMM scene, there is an unsettling end to the 
story. Rather than ultimately blowing up the financial center of the credit 
card system, as in the case of the narcoleptic revolutionary with a ‘Cancer’ 
he struggles to name, the death blow for musical fight club is the blow out 
of commercialism. 


‘F*** the Mainstream Music’ in the Commercialized Mainstream 


Most FTMM consumer youth understand, some with anger and others with 
resignation, that most bands are ‘temporary’, and that the music industry 
will, as one concert goer explained: ‘blow them out in the mainstream and 
they'll become pop like everything else’ (Ozzfest 2003, Scranton, PA, 5 
August 2003). 

One certain, if not usual, route to discredited ‘pop’ status is ‘when a band 
changes, [or] when they put themselves above the music’ (Anti-Flag, 
Tracadero, Philadelphia, 29 October 2003). To ‘make it’ and maintain credi- 
bility with fans requires a delicate dramaturgical exercise in self-reflexive 
humility. While self-celebration as suffering, angry and alienated anti-every- 
thing leader is permissible, blatant and egoistic self-promotion, or glam and 
glitter, are nothing less than objects of disgust among FTMM fans. 

This delicate and tenuous line was eloquently illustrated at the 2003 
Summer Sanitarium tour when Durst left the stage, moved to the back of the 
stadium, and sang and sat in the bleachers, in what, at first view, looked like 
an act of democratic sharing with the audience. However, while he was 
singing the excruciatingly apropos lyrics “No one knows what it’s like to be 
the bad man, to be the sad man... to be hated’ to a ‘great’ Who song (‘Behind 
Blue Eyes”), the center stage flashed (in red, white and blue), LIMP. SAY IT. 
DISCOVER’. While watching the mass of standing, tattooed, arms-crossed 
and often muscular young men in the bleachers around me listen and stare 
with dead silence, the 18-year-old male sitting next to me had difficulty 
containing himself, as he protested: “He has such an ego. It’s disgusting! Look 
at what he’s saying!’ Pointing to the stage, and clarifying: ‘No. On the board. 
Yah, like I really believe his “reject” story in high school. If he keeps singing 
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like this, Pm not listening anymore.’ After defiantly refusing to look up for 
the duration of the song, he protested further: “You know, the best part of 
the show would be if Korn [another FTMM band still credible in his view] 
came out and smacked him in back of the head. Pd love it? (Summer Sani- 
tarium, Giants Stadium, New Rutherford, NJ, 8 August 2003). 

Whether more or less skilled in the number one rule of humility, of 
staying real, or of not getting bigger than the music, the bottom line, in any 
event, is this. No matter how self-reflexive or modest the artist, once they 
are blown out in the mainstream — promoted repeatedly though Clear 
Channel, Viacom MTV, VH-1 and dance clubs across the country and inter- 
nationally; signed with big record labels; added to the long and compulsory 
list of Ticketmaster touring; and subsumed under the more general whirl- 
wind of corporate synergy (cross-marketed in movies, product commercials, 
clothing lines and wrestling, highlighted as guests on talk shows from The 
Howard Stern Show to David Letterman, and promoted in the marketplace 
by any other means possible) - they are doomed to death by commercialism. 

The remaining question regarding the bands discussed in this article is 
not when they will be commercialized, but when rebel consumers will tire 
of them, and turn to yet other ‘alternatives’. Time is certainly expiring when 
Manson’s 2003 mOBSCENE Tour (stylistic) slogan is ‘Look Good’, he 
resorts to (simplistic and predictable) ‘sex sells’ grotesque, burlesque strip- 
pers dominating the stage, and he plays his new German-inspired ‘artistic’ 
music at sit-down theaters. Time is also expiring when red, white and blue, 
holders of 15 or so platinum discs Limp Bizkit won the 2002 American Music 
Award for Favorite Alternative Artist, and when Durst was hired on corpor- 
ate payroll as senior vice president of Interscope Records. Even Eminem’s 
days may be numbered, as the ‘king’ of pop music saturates the media beyond 
description. One fan expressed the sentiments accompanying commercial 
‘sell out’, with a specific example and a generalization: ‘Kid Rock sucks. Look 
at him, he’s a f***ing poser. He sold out with his new (of all things, country!) 
song. It’s so overplayed . . . A band’s sold out when you want something, you 
can find it, when they have too much goddamn merchandise’ (Ozzfest, 
Scranton, PA, 5 August 2003). The saving grace for Slipknot (at least for the 
time being) is not simply their uniquely ‘alienated’ performance, but their 
nine-member band. Slipknot is praised by fans, as the young man dis- 
gruntled with ‘egoistic’ Durst (quoted above) explained in ostensible 
contrast: ‘A nine-member band isn’t doing it simply for the money, but for 
the music.’ He did mention though, as an afterthought: “But they’re doing 
side projects. Some of the members are playing [in] other [smaller] bands.’ 
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During the past five years, the multiple-award-winning, multi-platinum and 
internationally touring bands Eminem, Limp Bizkit, Kid Rock, Marilyn 
Manson and Slipknot are exemplary of the most transgressive, controversial 
and popular white male bands in the American music mainstream. As I have 
shown in some detail, what links these bands thematically is that they are 
representations of alienated outsiders (or proudly self-proclaimed white 
trash, failures, freaks, rejects, nobodies) who give a loud, hostile and unmis- 
takable finger to the ‘mainstream’, or to all that is moral, sacred and civilized. 
In sharing their alienated experiences with fans, they open their closets wide, 
provide detailed and deeply personal stories of private troubles and personal 
poisons, and act out their alienated rage in spectacular performances involv- 
ing grotesque language, firing weapons, psychotic raging, violent body 
trashing, self-mutilation, fantasized rape and murder, and glamorized roles 
as Hate Club leader, Anti-Christ Superstar, Pimp of the Nation, Slim Shady 
and (random) Barcode Killers. 

Desirous of alternatives to the media-saturated, overprocessed and 
image-driven commercial culture, millions of anti-commercialistic consumer 
youth turn to the alienated and their delineated expressions of alienation as 
a refreshing alternative to the commercial pressures of conformity, and as a 
musical time outside time that is (ostensibly) different, free and tolerant. The 
leaders of this “circus of worthless pawns’ are praised for knowing who they 
are, telling it the way it is, not giving a ‘f*** about others’ judgments, and 
getting down to the dis-alienating truth of self-expression. In the context of 
a world that is already saturated with shock, spectacle and transgression, fans 
see difference or uniqueness in a more totalizing opposition to officialdom, 
or in F*** the Mainstream Music artists’ willingness to break any rule, to say 
or do absolutely anything, and to reject everything and anyone, without limi- 
tation. Moreover, while fans understand FTMM as a kind of (carnivalesque) 
‘sick joke’, their desire for authenticity and unmediated self-expression is 
genuine, but lacking an explicit and pragmatic politics. Their fight, as in the 
Fight Club of Twentieth Century Fox, is an agentic (yet liminal and ludic) 
fight against the nothingness of an artificial, impersonal, duplicitous and 
numbing society of the spectacle, a world where individuals are reduced (in 
very large part) to byproducts of consumption. 

As an extension of Frank and Weiland’s (1997) work and my own writing 
(Halnon, 2002), this article has shown that while FTMM is an example of 
‘the commodification of dissent’ and ‘poor chic’, it is the more specific 
commodification of the alienated and alıenatıon experience. However, having 
detailed the specificity of the alienated and alienation experience, it is surely 
evident by now - given the blatant internal contradictions — that this theme 
constitutes less of a ‘real’ alternative than one of the most pervasıve, popular 
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and profitable music styles m the commercialized mainstream. Thus, this 
article has specified a variation of what Frank and Weiland have described 
and criticized as ‘the commodification of dissent’. The real obscenity, then, 
of FTMM is that it effectively channels youth away from their traditional 
historic role as harbingers of social change. As a ludic and liminal retreat from 
the realities of everyday life, FTMM may constitute a totalistic challenge to 
officialdom, but does so in ways that make little difference outside the music 
scene. 

In every historic period, youth are potential visionaries, energetic and 
hopeful dissenters, those who might successfully lead the serious and prag- 
matic march against unjust laws, leaders and institutions. Today, as Eminem 
directly explains of White (Alienation Incorporated) America, all that 
youthful and energetic anger ‘just sprays and sprays”, but ‘in no particular 
direction”. In my view, Eminem's words are a disturbing but largely truthful 
mantra for the times. That Marshall Bruce Mathers took advantage of what, 
in his view, was his “one shot, one opportunity” to make in America (by 
losing himself”, or commodifying his alienation experience), 1s less indicting 
of an innovative rebel artist than of the immense structural constraints for 
those located at the very fringes of consumer society. 

Consistent with the political economy of the modern capitalist state, 
which controls and contains ‘potential dynamite’ through assimilative tech- 
niques, FTMM is, in very large part, a corporate-sponsored “fight club”, an 
enticing and enchanting world of pseudo-rebellion, where alienated 
consumer youth temporarily escape the nothingness of everyday life, release 
their unarticulated everyday rage and feel the exhilaration of being alive. 
However, the escape and euphoria offered by FTMM are little more than a 
fleeting and ludic revolution, and one that, in the final instance, does more 
to secure than to challenge the status quo. Thus, the real obscenity of FTMM 
is not its anti-everything rebellion against all that is moral, sacred or civil- 
ized, but rather that it serves to control and contain what might otherwise 
be a directed and pragmatic youth movement aimed at social justice. This is 
especially obscene amid, for example, a stolen presidential election, pre- 
emptive and profit-driven military violence, blatant and extreme right-wing 
catering to global corporations, the dramatic and increasing polarization of 
wealth and poverty, government resistance to universal health care, the 
deindustrialization of cities, the failure of the Social Security system, the ultra 
concentration of the media, the unpinning of constitutionally guaranteed 
rights to privacy and the destruction of the global environment — just a few 
examples of the less-than-ludic ‘Democracy of Hypocrisy’. 
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The Rise of Alevism in Public Spheres 


he conceptualization of Alevism as a religious creed based on secret oral 

tradition was no longer possible with the publication of the Alevilik 
Bildirgest (Manifesto of Alevism) by the Hamburg Alevi Kültür Merkezi 
(Hamburg Alevi Culture Centre), and Cemal Sener's (an Alevi writer) book 
on Alevism, Alevilik Olayı: Toplumsal bir Baskaldırının Kısa Tarihçesi 
(Alevism Incident: A Short History of a Social Uprising) in 1989. For 
centuries, Alevism was repressed and kept hidden in Turkey, until it suddenly 
and powerfully emerged in the late 1980s and 1990s; and now Alevis consti- 
tute 20 percent of the Turkish population by a realistic estimate (Günes- 
Ayata, 1992; Camuroglu, 1998), and are also prevalent in a number of other, 
mainly European, countries. Prior to this, largely as a result of persecution 
by the Ottoman state in the early 16th century, Alevi religion had only been 
transmitted orally as esoteric knowledge through secret rituals and along 
local kinship ties. 

Since publication of the Manifesto and Alevilik Olayı, Alevism has 
become more and more public through newly founded Alevi voluntary 
associations, periodicals, books and radio. Alevi cultural festivals are now 
even featured on state and commercial television channels; a centuries-old 
secret religious culture, in Casanova’s (1994) terms, has ‘gone public’ and 
gained ‘publicity’ in national and transnational arenas since the late 1980s. 
This article aims to answer why and how Alevism became public in this 
particular period of time. 

To answer this question I analyse the rapid transformation of what had 
previously been a closed and persecuted minority sect into a ‘reinvented’ 
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public cultural community through the complex interplay of various actors 
at local, national and transnational levels. My argument is that transnational 
Alevi networks and the Turkish state are central actors inducing and actively 
shaping this transformation. 1 propose a model comprising three conceptual 
tools — networks, social and political opportunity structures and communi- 
cative praxis — to study this kind of transformation. My analysis begins with 
a short description of Alevism. Next, 1 draw the basic lines of the social and 
political context in which Alevism has “gone public”. Following the outlin- 
ing of my theoretical model, I analyse the transformation of Alevism. 


What is Alevism? 

In a general sense, Alevism refers to heterodoxy. The Alevi groups of Turkey 
include both Turkish and Kurdish speakers who are believed to be descen- 
dants of rebellious tribal groups religiously affiliated to the Safavids (van 
Bruinessen, 1996). Their reverence for Ali - Mohammed’s cousin and son- 
in-law — verges on deification and their beliefs are based on a recognition of 
the trinity consisting of Allah-Mohammed-Ali. The Alevi religious 
ceremony, the cem (performed as a nocturnal gathering), is led by a dede, a 
member of a hereditary priestly caste. During these ceremonies, religious 
poems in Turkish are sung, and men and women perform ritual dances 
(semah). Because women and men worship together, as opposed to the sex- 
segregated rituals in orthodox Sunni Islam, rumours to the effect that Alevis 
engage in communal sex during their religious rituals have been widespread 
among Sunnis. 

Since the Ottoman period, there have always been well-drawn bound- 
aries between Sunni and Alevi communities. Sunnis, the majority Islamic 
sect, have represented the state and the dominant culture, while Alevis have 
become representative of oppositional spaces and a relatively closed culture. 
The foundation of the secular-based modern Turkish Republic provided a 
sense of emancipation from the Sunni domination for Alevis (Giines-Ayata, 
1992). But although secularization transformed Turkish society into a less 
hostile, less threatening community as far as Alevis were concerned, the 
tension between Sunnis and Alevis has still existed. 


Social and Political Context 
There is no doubt that political Islam has been a most important actor since 
the 1980 military coup in Turkey. Its success has been largely due to rising 
Islamic sentiment fostered by the military and civilian authorities in the 
1980s.! Since 1994, the Islamists have gained a considerable percentage of 
votes both in local and national elections. Currently, the Adalet ve Kalkinma 
Partisi (AKP; Justice and Development Party), originally an Islamist party, 
but including a wide range of political views, is the ruling party. 

Another phenomenon that has challenged the Turkish state is the 
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‘Kurdish question’. The PKK’s (Kurdistan Labour Party) guerilla war began 
with attacks on military and police posts in southeastern Turkey. The struggle 
between the PKK and the state has seen the violent deaths of 30,000 Turkish 
citizens (both ethnic Kurdish and non-Kurdish civilians) and has culminated 
in the capture of Abdullah Ocalan, the leader of PKK, by the army. 

Today, Turkey is struggling to be a member of the European Union. 
Since the global discourse of identity as right has been accepted by the EU, 
Turkey is forced to promulgate laws to recognize its religious and ethnic 
minorities. Under pressure from the EU, Turkey has had to go some way to 
acknowledging its Kurdish subjects, including recognition of their language 
and culture. 

In this context, Alevi publications and associations began to materialize 
and Alevism has surfaced in the public sphere to a reception ranging from 
welcome to violence. These mixed reactions to the advent of Alevism have 
come from various actors, from Alevis in Turkey and Europe, from the 
Turkish and German states, from radical Islamists. It cannot be taken for 
granted that context, i.e. opportunity structure, has given Alevism the chance 
to go public, so to speak, and Alevism has gone public accordingly. Oppor- 
tunity structure is a necessary but not sufficient factor to explain the rise of 
Alevism in various publics. To explain this phenomenon one must look to 
recent social movement theory. 


Conceptual Tools for Analysis 


I draw on three conceptual tools — networks, social and political opportunity 
structures and communicative praxis drawn from social movement analysis 
— to explain the different aspects of the rise of Alevism. It is the multi- 
dimensional interplay of these three factors that has produced the dynamics 
that have brought Alevism to the fore in contemporary Turkey and its 
European diaspora since the late 1980s. 


Networks 

Since we live in a world of social connections, many scholars point out that 
any attempt to grasp social reality requires consideration of the networks in 
which the social actors are embedded (Emirbayer and Goodwin, 1994; 
Fernandez and McAdam, 1987; Gould, 1995; Knoke, 1990; McAdam and 
Paulsen, 1993; Melucci, 1996; Tarrow, 1998; Tilly, 1997; Wellman, 1999; 
White, 1992). A set of ties connecting three or more actors, a network, links 
social actors into a complex system of relationships, with its many nodes and 
hubs. Social actors transform the nodes and links according to changing 
social and political conditions. As Ikegami (2000: 1016) argues, ‘a critical 
moment of cultural history in any society occurs when communicative 
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networks suddenly expand in scale, density, and complexity’. The massive 
migration from rural to urban areas and to advanced western countries, 
together with the development of new communication technologies, has led 
to an expansion of the communicative networks of Alevis. Unlike traditional 
network analysis that focuses on local and national network ties, I take trans- 
national networks into account, because Alevi networks go beyond Turkey’s 
national borders. 

Alevi networks that articulate as new spaces are emergent spaces for 
constructions of social realities. I take networks as spaces for culture and 
identity-forming processes through communicative interactions and trans- 
actions among social actors. Networks are simultaneously functional by 
providing sites for social, cultural and political engagement and conflictual 
in terms of hosting actors making competing claims. They are interactional 
spaces of network connections, or the loci that give rise to emerging cultural 
properties (Ikegami, 2000). 

Networks provide paths of diffusion, which are traceable from one 
metropolis to another, from the periphery to the centre and from one country 
to another with the emergence of transnational networks. Actors, financial 
and symbolic resources flow through network channels. For that reason, 
network ties determine diffusion and pervasiveness of social movement ideas, 
organizations and activities. The existence of dense network ties is crucial to 
seize what opportunity structures offer social actors to flourish as a social 
movement. 


Social and Political Opportunity Structures 

The concept of ‘social and political opportunity structures’ expands the 
concept of political opportunity structure (POS), which is widely used in 
analysing social movements. Introduced by Eisinger (1973), the concept of 
POS means the degree of openness of a political system to challenges 
addressed by social movements. The concept of POS defines political 
conditions that may be favourable or unfavourable for social movements and 
organizations of social movements (Tarrow, 1998). Shifts in opportunities 
and constraints provide openings to engage in social movement and to chal- 
lenge authorities. The POS can be expanded or constrained by the following 
factors: the degree of openness of political institutions (Eisinger, 1973; Kriesi 
et al., 1995; Tarrow, 1998); the structure of alliances and political alignments 
(Kriesi et ab 1995; Tarrow, 1998) of a social group engaging in social 
movement; he sallenceiof political cleavages in social conflict (Kriesi et al., 
1995); and state repression (Tilly, 1978). 

Social movements are products of social and political conflicts, so too are 
the opportunity structures that encourage or discourage them. Wholesale 
fabrication of a social movement organization, its actions and goals has 
occurred in social and political arenas. In this respect, I define social and 
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political conditions that are favourable or unfavourable for social movements 
and organizations of social movements as ‘social and political opportunity 
structures’, 

The macro processes of migration, urbanization and industrialization are 
among the factors that impact upon social and political opportunity struc- 
tures. The openness of the media system towards social movements is also a 
part of the social and political opportunity structures. Mass media that view 
movement activities and ideas as ‘newsworthy’ (Rochon, 1998; Ryan, 1991) 
are key for the effective transmission of movement values into a wide range 
of publics (Gamson, 1989; Gitlin, 1980; Ryan, 1991). 

The major contribution of this article is to extend opportunity structures 
beyond the territorially bounded political jurisdiction to capture the impact 
of the proliferation of transnational social and political practices, global norms 
and supranational formations with a capacity to impose these norms and regu- 
lations onto a nation-state, and the role of international migration systems. 

Features of social networks and social and political opportunity struc- 
tures are available only through interactive communication either in physical 
or virtual spaces. What is missing is a concept that takes communicative and 
interactive aspects of social actions and analyses the content of a movement. 
In order to capture these, there is need for another conceptual tool. 


Communicative Praxis 

The concept of ‘communicative praxis’ (Schulz, 1998) is one way of captur- 
ing the interactive communicative aspects of social actions and analysing the 
content of a social movement. The concept of ‘communicative praxis’ is 
drawn from the concept of ‘cognitive praxis’, which emphasizes ‘the creative 
role of consciousness and cognition in all human action, individual and 
collective’ (Eyerman and Jamison, 1991: 3). An individual does not produce 
ideas, knowledge and ideals alone, in isolation, but rather in communicative 
interaction with others. In this respect, the concept of “communicative praxis’ 

rather than ‘ cognitive praxis’ is suggested and defined as ‘the construction of 
meaning, projects, visions, values, styles, strategies, and identities through 
interaction with and against one another’ (Schulz, 1998: 591). The communi- 
cative praxis is conversational and consists of communal endeavours, not 
mental acts of lonely cognitive subjects. 

Actors communicate within a web of interpersonal and interorganiza- 
tional relations and categorical identities, which are shaped within historical 
and cultural contexts. Identities, cultures and political projects emerge out of 
the dynamic interactions between individuals, groups, institutions and 
organizations in shared physical and virtual spaces. In order to analyse them, 
communicative praxis focuses on: who communicates to whom, who speaks 
messages directed to whom, what kind of discourses are produced and get 
crystallized. 
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Networks, social and political opportunity structures and communi- 
cative praxis are interrelated factors that are major in explaining the 
movement of Alevism from covert to public culture and identity. Later 
sections of this article demonstrate how these three interrelated factors have 
affected one another and fabricated “public Alevism’ over time. 


Networks: Shifts due to Migration 


Traditional Alevi networks have transformed with migration of Alevis to 
cities. The proliferation of Alevi networks in the large urban areas of Turkey 
and Europe was a major step towards the visibility of Alevis in public 
spheres. 

In 1950, 25 percent of the population lived in urban areas of Turkey.* 
Today, 65 percent of the Turkish population is urban. As a result of the full- 
fledged rural exodus between 1965 and 1970, the urbanization growth rate 
was 6.03 percent compared to a 2.52 percent population growth rate. Ankara, 
Istanbul and Izmir were the major magnets for the majority of rural migrants. 

According to Kehl-Bodrogi, today Alevi communities live in almost all 
parts of Turkey, but the large part of the Turkish-speaking Alevis live in central 
Anatolia, along the banks of the Kızılırmak river and in the Amasya area, and 
a considerable number of them live in the Aegean region and in Thrace 
(European Turkey) and Tourus (on the Mediterranean) (cited in Schiiler, 2000). 
Because Alevi communities inhabit the peripheral and poorest areas of Turkey, 
they were more predisposed towards migration than other relatively well- 
to-do villagers (Sewell, 1964). Although there are no statistics kept by the 
Turkish state on membership of religious groupings, qualitative data suggest 
that there is a high propensity among Alevis to migrate (Günes-Ayata, 1995; 
Zentrum für Türkeistudien, 1993; Sewell, 1964) and they engage in inter- 
national migration to a much greater extent than their Sunni counterparts 
(Faist, 2000; Martin, 1991). Cerit’s (1986) statistical analysis of out-migration 
in cities of Turkey has shown that out-migration rates of Alevi-dense provinces 
have been much higher than the national average since the 1950s. 

The spatial manifestation of this massive migration was the emergence 
of gecekondu? neighbourhoods - in which migrants have concentrated and 
even segregated according to kinship, regional, ethnic and religious affilia- 
tions (Günes-Ayata, 1991; Karpat, 1976; Sewell, 1964) — in the major immi- 
grant receiving cities, Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. The first shift in the 
traditional Alevi networks was felt with the emergence of Alevi-populated 
gecekondu neighbourhoods in these cities in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
Traditionally, both Turkish and Kurdish Alevis had lived in closed communi- 
ties in different regions of Turkey, and there had been little or no interaction 
among them. When Alevis inhabiting different regions of Turkey migrated 
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from rural to urban areas, new network ties emerged and expanded among 
them in the large urban centres. In their traditional social organization, the 
main bond was the dede-talip bond. According to this system, a set of 
villages in a certain region belongs to a particular Alevi ocak (hearth). The 
dede (priest) belonging to a particular ocak visits the villages assigned to his 
holy lineage to perform cem and teach the way to his talips (followers). It 
was the dede who traditionally kept the Alevi networks intact. With migra- 
tion, however, this social and spatial organization of Alevis has dissolved, and 
the traditional dede-talip bond was severed. Emerging networks of Alevis 
coming from various regions and ethnic backgrounds have replaced the 
traditional networks maintained by the dede-talıp bond (on this theme see 
Yaman, 1998). This bond was broken with the migration process and replaced 
in the urban areas by first family, tribal and hemgehri (common regional 
origin) relationships and later by voluntary associations. 

Growth of Alevi networks manifested itself with the emergence of a few 
Alevi associations and journals in the major cities during the 1960s. One 
example is the journal Cem, first published in 1966 (Kaleli, 2001). The 
growing Alevi networks in the major cities also laid the ground for an Alevi 
political party, Birlik Partisi (Union Party), in 1969. These activities did not 
develop into an Alevi movement at this particular time, however, because the 
strong leftist movement of the 1960s was having a profound impact on 
young- and middle-generation Alevis. 

Alevis naturally gravitated towards the left during a period in which the 
right-wing parties used Islam for mass appeal. Additionally, the secular social 
democratic and working-class oriented rhetoric of the left appealed to Alevis 
dwelling in gecekondus and working as labourers or low-income government 
officials. As the left developed into a popular movement, Alevis became 
leftists and took active roles in almost all leftist organizations, from trade 
unions to parties and underground leftist associations. In these organizations, 
Alevis gained political experience and established extensive social networks 
(Camuroglu, 1998: 80). Weakened by the harsh suppression of the 1980 coup 
and the collapse of the Soviet regime, the left, the old address of Alevis, lost 
its appeal for the young and middle generations of Alevis in the post-coup 
era. The new path that emerged was the redefinition of themselves as ‘Alevi’, 
and the rediscovery of Alevism as a political ideology. 

A new Alevi elite, arastırmacı yazar (researcher-writer), emerged and 
became the major actors in the process of making Alevism public. These 
writers are urban-educated children of first-generation Alevi migrants. They 
grew up in the early years of migration and received a modern secular 
education. Being educated, they have taken up the role of writer and claimed 
authority on knowledge of Alevism. A majority of these writers have taken 
active roles in associational activities, either as presidents or board members. 
They have given speeches to various panels and conferences organized by the 
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newly founded community-based Alevi associations; and they appear in the 
media, whose interest towards Alevis increased in the late 1980s. Dedes, who 
traditionally claimed superiority in esoteric knowledge, beliefs, rituals and 
practices, have no role in this process. 

The well-established Alevi networks that emerged during the years of 
political participation in the leftist organizations accelerated the development 
of Alevi associations, which by 1993 numbered in the hundreds. Kaleli (2001) 
has classified Alevi organizational activities in term of periodicals, cultural 
festivals, lodges, associations, political parties and vakifs.* There has been a 
boom in the number of associations, whose discourses, political projects and 
demands vary. Some of the most well-known associations are: Hacı Bektas 
Veli Kültür ve Tanıtma Dernekleri (Hacı Bektas Culture and Advocacy 
Association; HBKTD), the Pir Sultan Abdal Kültür Dernekleri (Pir Sultan 
Abdal Culture Association; PSAKD), the Cem Vakfı (Cem Foundation), 
Hacı Bektas Veli Anadolu Kültür Vakfı (Hacı Bektag Veli Anatolia Culture 
Foundation; HBAKV) and the Alevi Bektasi Egitim Kültür Vakh (Alevi 
Bektaşi Education and Culture Foundation), Ehl-i Beyt Vakfı (Ehl-i Beyt 
Foundation) (see Kaleli, 2001). 

In addition to these associations, the multiplying Alevi networks also 
brought another phenomenon into urban areas. The spatial manifestation of 
Alevism in the 1990s is the construction of cemevi across the urban landscape. 
A cemevi literally means a ‘house of cem’ — a building wherein the Alevi 
religious ritual, cem, is performed. As de Certeau (1984: xix) states, ‘practices 
are always spatial-symbolic’. Cemevis represent the ‘spatial-symbolic’ dimen- 
sion of Alevi religious practices in the urban milieu. In the rural setting, there 
was no cemevi. In their villages, Alevis held cem in houses big enough to 
perform such a ceremony. In cities, Alevi networks have articulated as new 
spaces, which host these cemevis and other Alevi activities. There are a 
considerable number of cemevis especially in Istanbul and Ankara. 

There is widespread contact and consultation between all these Alevi 
associations and cemevis. There exists a web-like network among Alevi 
associations, and their leaders mark the major nodal points of these networks, 
which are not confined to national borders (see Sahin, 2001). 


Germany as Cradle of Associational Activities 

Hosting the largest proportion of immigrants from Turkey, Germany is 
central in terms of associational activities of Alevis. Alevis migrating to 
Germany and other European countries have founded politically active 
enclaves and developed strong cross-state political ties to Turkey since the 
1960s. In Germany, Alevi workers organized around the Türk Ameleler 
Birliği (Turkish Workers’ Union), later becoming the Yurtseverler Birliği 
(Patriots’ Union), which had close ties with the Birlik Partisi, whose leaders 
frequently travelled to Germany to organize Alevis around the party. The 
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Patriots’ Union financially and politically supported the Birlik Partisi in the 
1970s. 

The close connection between the Birlik Partisi and the Patriots’ Union 
continued until the military coup of 1980 closed down all political parties 
and civil associations in Turkey. This impacted on Turkish citizens abroad 
and these activities decreased for a short period. 

In the early 1980s, associational activities among Alevis recommenced. 
Since 1985, Alevis have founded associations named after Alevi historical 
figures such as Haci Bektas and Pir Sultan Abdal. By 1989, associations with 
‘Alev? in their title were emerging in a number of German cities. The 
Almanya Alevi Birlikleri Federasyonu (German Alevi Unions’ Federation; 
GAUF) has 95 associations (Kaplan, 2001). 

Alevi associational activities were not confined to within the borders of 
Germany, as the representatives from Germany began to travel to other 
European countries and to Turkey to encourage and help the foundation of 
new Alevi associations. The emergence and expansion of transnational Alevi 
networks transcending state boundaries have led to the diffusion of associ- 
ational activities. By the late 1980s, Alevi associations in the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Austria and France had begun to flourish. Transnational Alevi 
networks constituted a spider’s web in the European space by connecting 
various Alevi associations located in several European countries. One mani- 
festation of this was the foundation of the Avrupa Alevi Birlikleri Federasy- 
onu (European Alevi Unions’ Federation; EAUF) on 31 October 1994. By 
1995, the EAUF, whose headquarters are in Cologne, had 130 associations 
and 15,000 members (Kaplan, 2001). 

As a manifestation of this new social and spatial Alevi existence, cemevis 
were also founded in Europe. Another major development was the emerg- 
ence of Alevi institutions to produce knowledge on Alevism within Germany 
in the late 1990s. Now, Germany hosts the Avrupa Alevi Akademisi 
(European Alevi Academy), the Alevi Bektasi Enstitüsü (Alevi Bektasi Insti- 
tute), and the Alevi Yol ve Erkan Enstitiisti (Alevi Way and Rites Institute) 
within its borders, while the foundation of an Alevi Bektagi Institute at Stras- 
bourg University, France, is in process. Germany has officially recognized 
Alevism as a legitimate identity and has given Alevis the right to teach 
Alevism in state schools since the notion of ‘multiculturalism’ became state 
policy. The chancellor, Gerhard Schréder, sent a telegram message to the 
festival of Bin Yilin Türküsü (Saga of the Millennium) organized by the 
GAUF In his message he referred to the festival's music and dance, and how 
they were important parts of Alevi beliefs. He welcomed the festival and saw 
in it a multicultural programme that allowed people of different religions and 
cultures to come together and enter into a dialogue (Bin Yılın Türküsü 
Festival Katalogu, May 2000: 6). 
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A Transnational Web of Alevi Associational Networks 

Moves to found an umbrella association that could combine all Alevi associ- 
ations in Turkey and abroad started in the aftermath of the 1993 Sivas 
incident. Nowadays, the Alevi Bektaşi Kuruluslari Birligi (Alevi Bektaşi 
Institutions’ Union; ABKB) is a web of Alevi associational networks that 
connect Alevi associations located in various countries from Germany and 
Switzerland to Australia and Canada. 

The Alevi associational networks that criss-cross the European space 
have strong ties to the country of origin, Turkey. Actors moving back and 
forth between Turkey and Europe are carriers of transnational Alevi 
networks transcending the state boundaries and articulators in transnational 
social spaces. These actors are associational leaders, writers, singers and 
dedes. Through these transnational Alevi networks, finance, ideas, symbols, 
codes, attitudes and modes of action flow from one place to another. Alevi 
networks that emerged in the large urban centres of Turkey, Europe and else- 
where, expanding from Ankara to Berlin as well as from Istanbul to Sydney, 
function as new spaces for identity and community formation. These Alevi 
networks that accumulate as new spaces to engage in social, cultural and 
political actions are a major part of the opportunity structures, 


Social and Political Opportunity Structures 


Alevis were predominantly rural until the 1950s. With migration, Alevis 
began to interact with urban groups, and as ‘outsiders’, tried to establish 
social inroads for themselves. The social stratification of Alevis has changed 
as a result of the emergence of an Alevi elite taking part in spheres ranging 
from academia to the government, and of an Alevi class of business person 
that succeeded in developing ties with the government. Alevis became 
socially and economically visible with the emergence of Alevi business 
persons, ministers, bureaucrats, mayors and lawyers in the urban milieu. 

The emergence of business persons and industrialists willing to finance 
Alevi activities is a crucial development in the revival of Alevism. As Alevi 
intellectuals have taken on the role of publishing books and periodicals and 
leading associational activities, Alevi business persons have provided finan- 
cial support for such activities. 

The late 1980s witnessed discussions on the ethnic (mainly in relation to 
‘the Kurdish question’) and religious (Sunni, Alevi) divisions of Turkey in 
the public-political realm. During this period, Alevis used the opportunity 
structure to proclaim their ‘Aleviness’. The politicization and mobilization 
of Alevism began to be expressed in the publication of Alevi books and 
journals, and the foundation of Alevi associations. 

During this particular period, the openness of the media to Alevism and 
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Alevi representatives provided Alevis with an opportunity to express their 
claims to the general public. Alevism became an attractive topic in the media 
and has become increasingly ‘newsworthy’ as the secular media and intellec- 
tuals ‘investigated’ Alevis as natural allies against the rise of political Islam. 

In the post-1980 political landscape, the traditional left-Alevi bond 
continued (see Schiiler, 2000). In the 1989 local elections, the leftist party, the 
Social Democrat Populist Party (SHP), won the big city municipalities of 
Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. Out of 21 district mayors in Istanbul, 12 were 
Alevi. In Ankara, four out of six district mayors were Alevi. When the SHP 
came to power as the coalition partner after the 1991 general election, there 
were four Alevi ministers in the government. The visibility of Alevis in 
politics through the functions of the SHP played a crucial role in the develop- 
ment of Alevi activities. Municipalities run by leftist parties and/or Alevi 
mayors have been supportive of the associational activities of Alevi groups 
in their regions. 


Privatization of the Media 

During their progress of reorganization and consolidation, Alevis have taken 
advantage of the opportunities provided by the privatization of the media. 
Until 1989, the state-run Türkiye Radyo Televizyon Kurumu (Turkish Radio 
and Television Institution; TRT) was the only broadcasting entity in Turkey. 
With the emergence of the first private television station in 1990, the number 
of commercial television and radio stations expanded rapidly. Since the early 
1990s, major Alevi figures and leaders, including those living in Europe, have 
appeared in programmes on the private television channels. 

The privatization of the media has provided various groups the oppor- 
tunity to launch their own television and radio stations. Alevis have estab- 
lished a number of local radio stations, especially in Ankara and Istanbul. 
These radios have served as public forums for the discussion of Alevism and 
Alevi associational activities. 


Suddenly Imposed Grievances 
During the 1990s, however, Alevis were victims of two violent incidents, in 
Sivas, in 1993, and in the Gazi neighbourhood of Istanbul, in 1995.° These 
two attacks caused the emergence of what Walsh (1981) called ‘suddenly 
imposed grievances’. This concept implies dramatic events that are highly 
publicized, and which often include unexpected events such as human-made 
disasters or state-sponsored violence that lead to an increased public aware- 
ness of and opposition to entities thought to be responsible for the events. 
On 2 July 1993, in Sivas, a mob emerging from various mosques after 
Friday prayers set fire to a hotel hosting attendees of an Alevi cultural 
festival. The festival had been organized by the PSAKD to commemorate Pir 
Sultan Abdal, the great Alevi poet-rebel of the 16th century. The mob 
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chanted Islamic slogans, and then set fire to the hotel. The fire killed 37 and 
injured 60. The violent attack on Alevis gave an enormous boost to the Alevi 
movement as the number of Alevi associations in Turkey and abroad 
increased sharply. 

On 12 March 1995, in Istanbul, three gunmen in a taxicab randomly shot 
at coffee houses and patisseries in Gazi, a poor neighbourhood populated by 
Alevis. Two people died. Alevis in Gazi gathered to demonstrate against the 
attack. The police responded by shooting into the Alevi crowd. Demon- 
strations protesting the action of the police in Gazi were held in several 
Alevi-populated neighbourhoods in Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir during 
13-15 March. At these marches, the police shot 20 dead and injured many 
protestors in attempts to ‘maintain’ order. 

These two acts of violence impacted on various spheres, but the major 
impact was felt in politics. The ties between the left and Alevis had been jeop- 
ardized by the fact that the Sivas incident occurred while the SHP, the leftist 
party heavily supported by Alevis, was a member of the governing coalition. 
The reaction against the earlier leftist affiliation combined with the changing 
social structure of Alevis seems to have severed the traditional left-Alevi 
bond, and impacted on the political choices of Alevis in the 1990s. 

During this period, the state-Alevi interaction took on a new form. The 
Turkish state began to develop policies to account for its Alevi subjects in 
the second half of the 1990s. 


Recent State Policies 

As the number of Alevi associations increases throughout Turkey and 
Europe, the Turkish state, which imposed mandatory religious courses based 
on Sunni Islam in the curriculum and other Sunni-based religious activities 
through the Diyanet İşleri Başkanlığı (Directorate of Religious Affairs; DIB), 
has started to court and begun to develop policies in recognition of Alevis 
since the mid-1990s. Until now, the Alevis have officially been non-existent; 
neither the history nor the religious course books used in Turkish state 
schools mention Alevis. On the political landscape, in which the rising tide 
of political Islam and the Kurdish question dominate the discussion in the 
public political realm, the state’s moves to recognize its Alevi subjects have 
become pronounced. 

The first major action by the state was its appropriation in 1990 of the 
organization of the Hacı Bektaş Veli Anma Törenleri (Hacı Bektaş Veli 
Remembrance Celebrations) under the pretext of developing the festivities 
into an international event. Celebrated every year since the Hacı Bektaş 
Lodge was reopened as a museum in 1964, these festivities turned into a left- 
wing cultural festival in the 1970s (Norton, 1995). The festival is a cultural- 
political arena attended by Alevis, Alevi association leaders and Alevi singers 
and musicians, and, as Alevis emerge as a political constituent, since 1994 by 
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top state officials and politicians, including major political party leaders, the 
president — President Siileyman Demirel was the first president to attend in 
1994 — and the prime minister. All of them are trying to court the Alevi elec- 
torate by showing their ‘love and respect’. Since 1997, the state-run television 
station, TRT, has televised the opening ceremony of the festival live. 

Founded after Erbakan’s forced resignation, the ANAP-DSP® coalition 
became the first government in the republic’s history to allocate money to 
Alevis in its state budget. Alevi associations were allocated 425 billion 
Turkish lira in the budget for fiscal year 1998.” After the general election of 
April 1999, the coalition government declared ‘our government will give 
necessary importance to reinforce the Sunni-Alevi siblingship’.® It was the 
first government to use ‘Alevi’ in its manifesto. 

The Ministry of Culture has recently initiated several projects to recog- 
nize Alevi-Bektaşi culture, such as financially supporting Alevi festivals and 
cultural projects proposed by Alevi associations. It is not unusual to hear 
speeches in parliament dedicated to the praises of Alevi-Bektasi culture and 
its centrality to Turkishness.? In contrast to the earlier period, in which to 
feature Alevi folk songs and hymns was prohibited on the state-run TRT, 
recently almost every week a programme featuring folkloric elements of 
Alevism is aired. 

The state has been an actor playing an important role in making Alevism 
public. I argue that the global discourse of identity as right has also impacted 
on the Turkish state in its efforts to become a member of the EU. In any case, 
the national context is not free from transnational influence. Now I turn to 
the transnational context. 


The Transnational Context and Global Discourse of Identity as 

Right 

It is no coincidence that the emergence of Alevi associations and the 
European Parliament’s decision to give subsidies to immigrant associations 
occurred in the same year. Since 1986, the European Parliament has subsi- 
dized immigrant associations in order to help them to coordinate their 
actions at the European level (Kastoryano, 1998; Soysal, 1994). In this direc- 
tion, immigrant associations have begun to form umbrella associations to 
engage in politics at the European level. Immigrants have founded networks 
based on identity of origin linking the home country, the country of resi- 
dence and the broader European space (Kastoryano, 1998). The emergence 
of ‘identity’ as a fundamental human right protected by various supranational 
organizations such as the UN, UNESCO and EU has provided various social 
groups with a new channel to enter into the public sphere to make claims 
based on identity (see Malkki, 1994; Soysal, 1997). Alevis, like other groups, 
have also taken advantage of this emergent ‘identity as right’ discourse and 
begun to form associations based on Alevi identity since 1986 in Germany 
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and reformulate their goals and expectations within the identity as right 
framework. The EU, a supranational organization guaranteeing the ‘right to 
have identity’ as a human right, forced Turkey to promulgate laws to recog- 
nize its ethnic and religious minorities as a condition of being accepted as a 
member of the EU. Thus, Turkey’s struggle for EU membership has opened 
an opportunity structure for Alevis. The 1998 and 2000 progression reports 
of the EU Commission on Turkey both mention Alevis and their demands. 

Apart from this in the emergence of Alevi associations in Germany, the 
strengthening of Sunni mosque associations also ironically played a great 
part. When the Sunni Turkish population in Germany established religious 
organizations, the Alevi population responded by establishing its own 
religious cultural organizations. Furthermore, the efforts of the Turkish state 
to control Turkish communities in Europe through the DIB gave rise to Alevi 
cultural organizations as a determining factor in their daily lives. 

So far I have examined the networks and opportunity structures that provided 
potential for Alevi movement at national and transnational levels. Activation of 
this potential to turn into a social movement occurs through communicative praxis, 
through which I now examine the content of Alevi movement. 


Communicative Praxis: Shaping Alevism 


The transformation of Alevism into a public religion is the product of the 
interaction of the different actors pursuing and evolving different agendas 
clashing with one another and having dialogue with one another at local, 
national and transnational levels. The definition of Alevism, the ‘essence’ and 
its ‘aims’ emerge from the complex interplay of multiple actors, dissenting 
and consenting voices. 
The Alevilik Bildirges: written and published by the Hamburg Alevi 
Culture Centre is an important text to start with. The manifesto declares: 
20 out of 60 million of Turkish population is Muslim belonging to the Alevi 
way ... like Sunnism, Alevism 1s a branch of Islam ... Although the main 
source 1s Islam, there are obvious differences between Sunni Islam and Alevi 
Islam both in the teaching and the practice ... The DIB represents only the 


Sunni branch of Islam ... Alevis always support the principles of Kemalism. 
(Cumburiyet, 15 May 1990) 


There is a quest for support from intellectuals in the manifesto: 


Intellectuals should defend the existence of Alevi within the framework of 
human rights. (Cumhuriyet, 15 May 1990) 


The incorporation of major principles such as human rights was evident in 
the manifesto. This supports Soysal’s (1997) argument that the global 
discourse of identity as right is incorporated by various groups engaging in 
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identity claim making in the public sphere. The incorporation of Kemalism 
is also evident in the manifesto. 

Actually both the definition of Alevism and demands of Alevis represent 
a highly contested terrain. There is no consensus over what Alevism is or 
what Alevis demand. The major Alevi associations and writers give compet- 
ing and contradictory definitions of Alevism. There are several axes around 
which the discourse of Alevism evolves through the communicative praxes 
of multiple actors. The two most contested axes are whether ‘Alevism is in 
or outside of Islam’ and whether ‘Alevism is a culture or a religion’. 

By entering into the public sphere, Alevism is (re)establishing itself 
through print and electronic media, associational activities and opening up 
its secret rituals, cem ceremonies, to others. This (re)structuralization 
continues in the public political realm, where Alevism is blended with various 
political trajectories. Books, periodicals, public discussions, panels and festi- 
vals became the battlegrounds where the divergent definitions compete. 


Construction of a Public Religion 

As every nation finds itself to need a flag and a national anthem in order to 
be recognized as a nation in the international arena, so every religion is 
expected to have a catechism and sacred texts, such as the Bible or the Koran, 
an official space to worship, such as a church or a temple, and a special day 
of the week for religious gatherings, such as Sunday mass, Sabbath, or Friday 
prayers. According to these expectations of what constitutes a proper 
religion, Alevis try to establish Alevism as a public religion by fulfilling these 
requirements. | 

The publication activities to transform the oral tradition of Alevism into 
written texts have been the major step in the formalization of Alevism as a 
public religion.!° Traditionally, dedes had a monopoly over esoteric knowl- 
edge and taught the ‘way’ and ‘rites’ of Alevism exclusively to their talips. In 
the transformation from oral tradition to written texts, dedes have almost no 
role. The people who are fixing knowledge in this transformation are educated 
Alevi writers. The scripturalization of oral Alevi traditions is also a part of the 
process of “desecretizing” a religious creed whose core elements have been 
mysticism and secrecy. The scripturalization process led a formalization, a 
fixing of tradition in order to make it unquestionable. Belief fixation involves 
the process of standardization by reducing the differences that emerge out of 
the transmission interpretation of orally inherited transcripts. 

The formalization of Alevism also involves official religious centres to 
practise religion, comparable to a mosque, church or temple. Recently 
constructed cemevis, reopened dervish lodges and tombs have become formal 
spaces to practise Alevi rituals. In this way, Alevism becomes transformed 
into a ‘congressional’ religion. 

In relation to this process, the 1990s witnessed an increasing number of 
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Alevi cultural festivals, most of which include the cem ceremony. The 
celebration of holy days and holy men in the form of festivals helped the 
construction of ‘Aleviness’ in the public arena. The number of cultural festi- 
vals organized around local saints and in the villages and towns of their 
origin has increased as a way of coming together and celebrating ‘common 
roots’, Another widespread form of cultural festivals are those organized by 
immigrants returning to visit their villages and towns to celebrate their 
origins. 

Not only does communicative praxis entail verbal discourse but also 
emotions, feelings and styles. Music invested with feelings is an important 
force for drawing people into the movement. Alevi musicians and singers 
performing Alevi music and songs emerging from a religious context have 
played a significant role in the revival of Alevism. Music is a crucial device 
that has strengthened Alevi community and social solidarity. The majority 
of songs played on the saz have a religious context and would have originally 
been played in the cem ceremony. Now they are being played at concerts and 
increasingly featured on national and commercial television. 

Alevis are not the only actors in producing discourses on Alevism and 
making Alevism public. The Turkish state and Islamist circles have also 


produced their own Alevi discourses. 


The State’s Discourse on Alevism 

The state has produced its discourse on Alevism through parliamentary 
discussions, through participation in Alevi festivals. Through these channels 
the state enters into a dialogue with Alevi activists. The state aims by and 
large at incorporating secularism and Turkishness into Alevism. In a 
symposium organized by an Alevi association and financially supported by 
the Ministry of Culture, the minister stated “Alevi-Bektaşi culture is a 
security of our nation and democracy’. He argued that Turkish society has 
reached the point of accepting Alevi-Bektasi thought ‘as a driving force of 
progress, renewal, and modernization’."! 

As mentioned earlier, officials and politicians including the president and 
prime minister regularly appear at the Hacı Bektaş Veli Cultural Festival in 
their efforts to appeal to the Alevi electorate. The festival is a place where 
Alevis, Alevi association leaders, musicians, politicians, academics and the 
media intersect (see Massicard, 2003). In the festival of 1999, Prime Minister 
Ecevit stated that the Alevi-Bektaşi tradition was an important dimension of 
Turkish folk culture and the Turkish interpretation of Islam.! 


The Directorate of Religious Affairs and Alevis 

Since Alevi activists started to discuss the problems and demands of Alevism, 
the DIB has been the major focus of criticism. Alevi activists have publicly 
announced that the DÍB is a state institution financed by taxes collected from 
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all citizens of the Turkish Republic but serving only Sunnis and excluding 
Alevis. The president of the DIB stated: 


Alevism is not a religion. Nor is it a sect of Islam. Alevism is a culture complete 
with its own folklore. (Turkish Daily News, 7 January 1994) 


In the 75th anniversary of the DIB’s foundation, the Directorate’s president 
strongly refused the idea of Alevis’ representation in the DIB and argued that 
the DIB served the whole Turkish population (Härriyet, 4 March 1999). 

In sum, the Turkish state categorizes Alevism as culture rather than religion. 
To the state, Alevism is a culture whose core elements protect secularism and 
democracy as well as instrumental culture in the modernization of Turkey. 


Islamists and Alevis 

As Alevis became more and more visible, writings on Alevism have appeared 
in the Islamist media. For example, Izlensm, an Islamist journal, published a 
report on Alevis and suggested bringing Alevism into the circle of Islam to 
debate Alevism (/zlenim, May 1993: 10-21). But the same report also 
included views of a theology professor, stating: 


In order to have a dialogue with Alevis, they should accept Mohammad as the 
last i pia and the Koran. Then they should also accept the pillars of Islam 
such as daily prayers and fast in Ramadan, and what is forbidden by Islam such 
as drinking Ae okol. The majority of Alevi intellectuals write books without 
mentioning the pillars and the forbidden of Islam... if we are to discuss Islam, 
Alevis should tolerate such questions as ‘why don’t you have mosques in your 
villages?’, “why don’t you fast during Ramadan?’. ares May 1993: 12) 


But when radical Islamists coming from Friday prayers attacked the 
participants of an Alevi cultural festival in Sivas, it was clear that it is not easy 
to make any alliance with the Islamist circles. The Islamist mayor of Sivas 
played a role in the Sivas incident by provoking the mob. Sevket Kazan, who 
served as Minister of Justice when the Islamist party was in coalition, volun- 
teered as defence lawyer for those who set the hotel alight in Sivas. A huge 
majority of Alevis consider the Islamist parties as their major opponents. 
Now the AKP is preparing a ‘general pardon’, including for those who set 
the hotel on fire in Sivas. The interaction between Alevis and the AKP could 
experience a major crisis after this event. On the other hand, the AKP wants 
to integrate Alevism into the mandatory religious course in the state schools, 
while the DIB is debating on including Alevism as a branch of Islam. 


Conclusion 


In analysing the rise of Alevism as an identity movement, this article has indi- 
cated the relevance of a view that includes three perspectives drawn from 
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contemporary social movement theory: networks, social and political oppor- 
tunity structures and communicative praxis. As I have shown, Alevism has 
moved into the process of being a public religion and Alevis have become a 
new religious community at local, national and transnational levels. The 
analysis has shown that without observing transnational dynamics as a 
central aspect in current social movements, any argument for social 
movement theory can easily be weakened. Migration interrupts existing 
network constellations and establishes new networks. When people move, 
voluntarily or not, from the place where they were born to another place, 
they lose the confidence of the world as it was. It is exactly at that point, a 
time of crisis, that new opportunity spaces to create meanings of the world 
emerge. This means that migration destroys the given and natural socio- 
cultural environment but at the same time can liberate the minds of migrants 
to view the world in new terms. 

Thus, Alevi immigrant networks expanding beyond Turkey have articu- 
lated as new spaces that are new locations for these liberated minds to define 
Alevism. Through transnational networks, Alevis have created new ideas and 
codes of behaviour. Making Alevism public began with the migration process 
and reached its peak with the global discourse of identity as right in the 1980s 
and 1990s. The central actors in making Alevism public are Alevi immigrants 
in Europe rather than Alevis in Turkey. Through transnational networks, 
European Alevis have transported not only financial and human resources 
but, more importantly, identity discourse and an identity-based association 
model to Turkey. 

Another important aspect of social movement theory in the analysis 
provided in this article is to see the state as one of the major actors in the 
formation of identities. The article has shown that the state plays a critical 
role in the formation of identities in public spheres. This fact has been 
neglected by the recent studies on culture and identity movements. Both the 
German and Turkish states have occupied important positions in making 
Alevism public precisely because both states have accepted the global 
discourse of identity as right. But this apparently positive role played by the 
state does not mean that the state has given up its controlling and ruling 
power. It means rather that the state is still a major actor in defining and 
redrawing boundaries by negotiating its role within the transnational world 
of social. It influences and is influenced by the transnational (or global) 
context. 


Notes 


The author would like to thank Ibrahim Kaya for his unconditional courage and intel- 
lectual contribution to the article. 
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1 See, especially, Kaya (2004) for an analysis of the relations between Islamism, state 
and society in the 1980s. 

2 The statistics presented in this section are based on the following publications by 
the Republic of Turkey Prime Ministry State Statistics Institute (SIS): the 1990 
Census of Population. Social and Economic Characteristics of Population, Ankara 
(1993) and 1997 Census of Population; at: www.die.gov.tr. 

3 Literally means ‘landed overnight. Gecekondu is low-income housing 
constructed illegally on public land. 

4 Non-profit pious endowment. 

5 During the 1970s, there had been violent attacks on Alevis in Sivas in 1978 (12 
deaths), in Maras in 1978 (107 deaths) and in Corum in 1979 (33 deaths). 

6 ANAP, a centre-right party of right; DSP, a centre-left party. 

7 TBMM Tutanak Dergisi, Donem 20, Cilt 39, Yasama Yili 3, 28. Birlesim 16 
December 1997. 

8 TBMM Tutanak Dergisi, Donem 21, Cilt 1, Yasama Yılı 1, 11. Birlesim, 4 June 
1999; for continuing discussion see also TBMM Tutanak Dergisi, Dônem 21, Cilt 
1, Yasama Yili 1, 12. Birlesim, 7 June 1999; TBMM Tutanak Dergisi, Dônem 21, 
Cilt 1, Yasama Yılı 1, 16. Birleşim 16 June 1999; TBMM Tutanak Dergisi, Donem 
21, Cilt 4, Yasama Yil 1, 22. Birlegim 25 June 1999. 

9 TBMM Tutanak Dergisi, Dónem 21, Cilt 4, Yasama Yili 1, 23. Birlegim, 26 June 
1999, TBMM Tutanak Dergisi, Dönem 21, Yasama Yili 2, Cilt 21, 38. Birlesim, 20 
December 1999. 

10 See Vorhoff (1998) for a detailed analysis of Alevi publications. 

11 Information on the symposium is based on my participant observation during the 
three-day symposium. 

12 Information based on my participant observation, 16 August 1999, 
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AU The Work-Care Balance: Is it 
N Possible to Identify Typologies for 
Cross-National Comparisons? 


Introduction 


n recent years we have seen an increase in two-income households, even 

where there are children to be raised. This increase in women's labour 
market participation is a principal political goal. Meanwhile, the feminist 
critique of welfare state analyses is still important: the position of women is 
only considered when they enter paid work. However, gender equality does 
not only imply women achieving the same labour market chances as men, 
but “the gendered division of care work, more often unpaid than paid, is 
crucial to understanding the gendered nature of welfare state change” (Lewis, 
2002a: 332). The social, political and economic contexts vary significantly 
between different countries as do the cultures of care, so that we might expect 
this to have very different implications in different European societies. 

A number of models of welfare and family have been proposed to under- 
stand these variations. For example, Blossfeld and Drobnic (2001), Hakim 
(2003), Esping-Andersen (1990, 1999), Lewis (1992, 2002a, 2002b), Pfau- 
Effinger (1998, 2000) and Warren (2000) have all produced typologies 
attempting to describe patterns of work, welfare and family and many of 
these authors deal with the gender regimes in which these patterns are 
embedded. However, few of these authors use primary quantitative data, but 
rely on a diversity of secondary quantitative data sets that are not always 
comparable and compatible, or they approach the issue with theoretical 
theses. Furthermore, typologies of welfare state regimes with regard to the 
work-care balance use either structural criteria (Lewis, 2002a, 2002b; Rubery 
and Fagan, 1999) or cultural criteria (Gerhards and Holscher, 2003; Pfau- 
Effinger, 1998, 2000) or are based on theoretical assumptions (Fraser, 1994). 
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Structural criteria focus thereby on two dimensions: the integration of 
women (with or without children) into the labour market as well as the 
provision of benefits and assistance to parents, whereas cultural criteria 
include also social attitudes and values about family life and the gendered 
division of labour. 

The studies that elaborate the cultural and structural basis for 
work-family models lead us to a vast array of models that are not necessarily 
compatible. 

While in these studies family change has been acknowledged as a driving 
force of welfare change, the issue of gender equality has not yet received the 
attention it deserves. According to many feminist authors, the sexual division 
of paid and unpaid work (especially care and domestic labour) needs to be 
incorporated into the typology (Arts and Gelissen, 2002; Cousins, 1999; 
Sainsbury, 1994; Orloff, 1993; O’Connor et al., 1999). From a gender 
perspective it is still necessary to ask if the generalization of the masculinist 
model of work and welfare to women would also lead to a greater equality 
between the sexes (Lewis, 2002a, 2002b). In order to answer this question, 
we refer here to the important normative premises of Nancy Fraser (1994). 
She raises the question about how to value and redistribute not only formal 
work, but also informal care work, because it is highly unlikely that all care 
work can be commodified. 

Unlike Fraser’s (1994) normative theory, we elaborate a new typology 
that enables us to analyse the empirical outcomes: What is happening in 
couple-households? What are the possible effects of policies and people’s 
values, norms and preferences? The principal aim is to create new dimensions 
for new typologies considering the balance between care and formal work 
responsibilities and to further develop the theoretical basis for future empiri- 
cal studies. 

In contrast to many other comparisons between welfare states, which try 
to examine a large number of countries with only a few variables, this one 
(agreeing with Daly’s [2000] plea for few countries and lots of variables) 
compares only three countries in order to be able to do greater justice to the 
diversity on a national level. The discussion is centred on the experience of 
Austria, the Netherlands and Sweden in a comparative perspective intended 
to offer a set of exploratory reflections needing further empirical research. 

These three countries were chosen as heuristic cases because they are 
often referred to as offering special opportunities for women but in different 
ways. The Netherlands, a conservative welfare state,! is well known for its 
‘part-time society’ (Jager et al., 2004; Visser and Hemerijck, 2000). In this 
context, we ask to what extent shorter working hours enable or at least make 
it easier for mothers to take a job. Sweden, with a social-democratic, universal 
welfare regime, stands out for catering to women’s interests more than other 
countries in Europe. Known for their generous approach concerning gender 
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equality, Swedish policies aim at the high labour force participation of 
women. By contrast, the gender-specific division of labour in Austria, with 
its conservative, employment-oriented regime, proves to be rather traditional 
with low employment rates for women with children. Nevertheless, these 
three EU members also show similarities. In all three of these highly devel- 
oped industrial countries it is mainly women who are affected by the com- 
patibility of work and family. But unlike in Great Britain, for instance, this 
is not exclusively considered to be a ‘private matter’, and, indeed, people 
expect there to be substantial public support measures for working parents 
(Auer, 2002). 


Research Questions and Theses 


In contrast to previous typologies, we avoid narrowing down our research 
interest to either structural, cultural or normative aspects, but integrate them 
all in a new theoretical framework distilled from a combination of cultural 
and structural models. By defining five distinctive types, we can gain a better 
understanding of the deeper relationship between the practices, the culture 
and the policies of the work-care balance. Here, we focus only upon hetero- 
sexual couple households, because we are interested in the gender equality 
within partnerships.” In contrast to Fraser’s (1994) approach, our aim is not 
only to make normative assumptions about how to obtain the most equal 
division of labour, but to create a typology as a tool for analysing what is 
happening in practice. 

First thesis: Each country is usually portrayed as representing a particu- 
lar model for the integration of women into the labour market or for the 
division of unpaid and paid work (gender regimes). We attempt to find out 
which applies most appropriately to our three countries according to 
previous research. 

Second thesis: There are inconsistencies and lags between practices, 
culture and political strategies if the households are categorized by 
tradition(ality), equality and universality. It is not necessarily the case that 
the people’s family practices form themselves around social policies or 
cultural values. It is sometimes the case that the policies are not implemented 
properly or are not taken up by the population because social attitudes and 
values differ from political intentions. 

Third thesis: Unless we categorize one country as an ideal representative 
of one specific work—care balance model (according to the first thesis), each 
country can fit into several categories. Accordingly, we do not find 100 
percent of families in any one category when analysing the different prac- 
tices and the cultural embededdness of work-care balance or in terms of 
political background. Indeed, probably all models can be found to some 
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extent in all countries, so that we have to acknowledge differences within the 
countries according to sociodemographic and socioeconomic facts (social 
class, ethnic minorities, rural or urban area and so on). Furthermore, the use 
of typologies suffers from the simplifying of complex social situations in 
terms of a static set of cells. However, household types can also emerge and 
change. For example in the Netherlands, part-time employment became 
important over the course of the 1990s, before which it was mainly a 
traditional male breadwinner dominated country. Additionally, household 
types can also vary within one household at different stages in the life course 
(for example depending on the age of the children). Hence, we should not 
allow ourselves to be seduced too much by the one-country-one-model style 
of approach. For example, some would argue that European societies are 
tending to converge towards a “individual wage earner’ model with both men 
and women being seen as separate units with respect to welfare and family 
ideologies (Lewis, 2002b). 

Nevertheless, as a method of analysis we refer to typologies. These are a 
well-tried and widely accepted tool in social research and make it possible to 
draw abstract pictures of reality, which may in turn be compared, analysed 
and further developed on a theoretical level. Typologies as “ideal-types have 
theoretical and empirical value if they are not goals in themselves, but only if 
they are the means to a goal; namely the representation of a reality. ... As the 
comparative macro-sociology of welfare states is still in statu nascendi, the 
formulation of typologies could be useful’ (Arts and Gelissen, 2002: 138ff.), 

Now we try to extend the discussion of typologies by explaining our 
own types and research dimensions. 


Structuralist and Culturalist Approaches 


Previous cross-national comparisons and typologies concerned with gender 
equality can be divided into two main strands. Either researchers have 
attributed more emphasis to institutional arrangements that support, or 
hinder, female employment, which is here labelled as the ‘structuralist’ 
approach, often dealing with different types of sociopolitical welfare states 
and breadwinner systems (Lewis, 1992; Rubery and Fagan, 1999). Alterna- 
tively, researchers deal with the importance of individual attitudes. This so- 
called ‘culturalist’ approach focuses on gender arrangements, especially on 
the social values, norms and preferences that go hand in hand with a gender- 
specific division of labour (Duncan, 1998; Blossfeld and Hakim, 1997; 
Hakim, 2001; Pfau-Effinger, 1998). In principle, there could be a great 
variety of typologies between and within countries (Bussemaker and van 
Kersbergen, 1994; Sainsbury, 1994). But the two approaches — structuralist 
and culturalist — chosen for this comparison ask very similar questions. Both 
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are dealing with the integration of women into the labour market, with 
sociohistorical and sociopolitical backgrounds and with the effects thereof. 
Due to the different aims and research foci the results vary considerably in 
some cases, but on an abstract level these approaches do have a few things 
in common, which are then brought together in five new theoretical types. 
But let us first go into more detail about some shortcomings of these two 
strands. 


Structuralist Approach 

Even though structuralist welfare state models take women’s socioeconomic 
position and the significance of welfare state policies into account, they tend 
not to go beyond mere descriptions (Ellingsaeter, 1998). This particularly 
applies to the category “gender” (Duncan, 1998: 200; Pfau-Effinger, 1998: 
182), because there is rather little explanation for the existing inequalities 
between men and women in society. 

Furthermore, it is assumed that the amount and availability of childcare 
facilities can sufficiently inform us about the sociopolitical significance of 
childcare outside the family and about the extent of the institutional 
promotion of or obstacles to female employment. However, we also need to 
take into account a far wider policy context, including taxation, parental 
leave, social security systems and so on. Until now, the practices and politics 
are often seen as strongly connected to each other in structuralist approaches. 
Practices are assumed to flow from those policies. As a consequence, the 
economic situation of households and the effective labour market integration 
are often not seen as a dimension that could be very independent from 
existing family and social policies. Welfare state analyses are therefore known 
for implicitly overrating the influence of political regulations on social life, 
culture and basic economic conditions (Daly, 2000: 36), although the causal 
relationship between these three areas may give rise to criticism and needs to 
be somewhat relativized (Gornick, 2000). Hence, the main critique of this 
approach is that from a sociological perspective it is not clear what the differ- 
ences are between ‘practices’ and ‘policies or politics’, because countries are 
often labelled as a representative of one model (e.g. a strong or very strong 
breadwinner model). In this article, we argue that it is necessary not only to 
describe all these existing contrasts between countries (like Lewis [2002a] 
did), but to look for a more systematic analysis in order to explain develop- 
ments. We argue that taking into consideration practices, policies and culture 
could give us a better insight into complex reasons for the gendered nature 
of the division of work. 


Culturalist Approach 
In fact, structuralist approaches acknowledge the cultural embeddedness of 
work decisions, arguing that the institutions emerge historically from 
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cultural and political factors, but they do not focus on this aspect in the same 
way as the cultural approach. 

Pfau-Effinger (1996, 1998, 2000) takes up this particular research 
question and analyses the cultural embededdness of employment-related 
decisions. She examines the development of part-time work within the 
context of sociocultural norms and institutional frameworks. Furthermore, 
she focuses upon cultural and institutional lags in order to explain the paths 
of historical modernization in each country. It needs to be pointed out, 
however, that her country typology is not clearly based on the gender 
arrangement theory, i.e. taking into consideration both culture and practices, 
but — as her classification of the Netherlands as a double breadwinner/double 
carer model shows — rather focuses only on cultural issues. Regardless of the 
ideological goal of equality, the distribution of work among the two genders 
proves to be very traditional in this country. Although the contradictions 
between practical life and the predominant culture are discussed in detail in 
Pfau-Effinger’s historical review, they are not sufficiently taken into account 
in her typology. 

The two different approaches are summarized in Table 1. 

The results of previous typologies can be merged in new ways by 
acknowledging that there are very interesting results both from the struc- 
turalist and the culturalist approach. They could fit together in a new frame- 
work, because until now there are still contradictions between the two 
approaches: Austria, for example, could be classified either as traditional, 
strong male breadwinner (structuralist) or as modified, male bread- 
winner/female part-time (culturalist); in our classification these contradic- 
tions can be explained by the fact, that different theoretical approaches lead 
to different country models. Although these inconsistencies in countries 
exist, our thesis is that we will only recognize them if we categorize one 
country by the three dimensions, the practices, the culture and the policies 
and by comparing these results. 

Practices mean here the empirical outcome of social and care policies, the 
effective division of unpaid and paid work between genders. It is not enough 
only to look at employment patterns (full-time and part-time for women and 
men), but we need to integrate a more feminist perspective by showing how 
men and women divide work within a partnership. Going beyond this 
description, we have to analyse not only individual behaviour, but household 
strategies and processes. Furthermore, other different factors should be 
explored. As Becker (1981) already proved in his theory about the great effec- 
tiveness of a gendered division of labour, we have to emphasize that the 
possible resources of men and women may certainly influence their decision 
for or against the integration into the labour market. Thus, the socio- 
economic situation of the couples, their educational levels or their wealth 
play an important role in understanding the practices in dividing up paid and 
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unpaid work. Hence, the dimension of practices is a rather complex one, 
including sociodemographic differences between societal groups, which have 
been ignored in previous general typologies. Against this backdrop, we 
concentrate on two influential areas, namely policies and culture, explained 
in more detail below. 

There are a lot of policies that may directly or indirectly influence the 
gender equality (Kaufmann et al., 2002). Studying these political measures in 
more detail leads to discrepancies between and also within policies (Leitner, 
2003). At the level of normative prescription by policy-makers and by 
people, there has been a shift to the ‘defamilialized’ model. This means that 
recently care work should be done by the state and/or market sectors, thus 
facilitating women’s employment and the creation of an adult worker family 
model (Lewis, 2002b). These political goals may be in contrast to other 
political measures (e.g. tax regulation) hindering women’s employment. 
Lewis (forthcoming) points out that there is not one policy solution to such 
a complex problem of managing time and care and who pays for it. However, 
policy-makers in several countries are increasingly aware of the need to 
reform these provisions. The concrete strategies depend on whether the 
problem is defined as a business needs issue, a private family problem or a 
public issue. Recent welfare state typologies create the impression of 
coherent policy regimes that in fact do not reflect the complexities of this 
dimension. Hence, the classification has to be open and depends very much 
on the topics dealt with, so we may come to different ends when analysing 
only parental leave systems or when analysing also taxes, official spending 
on care institutions and so on. 

From a culturalist perspective, it is not only policies that affect house- 
hold strategies and processes, but also cultural norms and attitudes regard- 
ing appropriate gender roles in terms of work and care. While people are 
often found in situations that do not reflect the type of household organiz- 
ation they would prefer (OECD, 2001), we assume that cultural norms and 
attitudes to gender roles, the family and employment underpin these prac- 
tices. These connections can either be exemplified by quantitative analysis of 
survey and panel data. Alternatively, we need more qualitative treatment of 
this topic, because we have to pay attention to what people really believe. 
These beliefs can be best illustrated by qualitative open interviews in which 
the individuals may interpret their attitudes and opinions about their partner- 
ship, paid and unpaid work. Analysing the topics in cross-national compari- 
sons with a dynamic and multi-method perspective on social changes over 
time, would cast new light upon the interrelationship between practices, 
policies and culture of work-life balances. 

For sure, these three research dimensions policies, practices and culture 
are not exhaustive and could easily be completed by others such as economic 
and demographic conditions or organizational backgrounds. In fact, 
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employers are increasingly beginning to introduce family-friendly work- 
places and many public work-family policies are implemented within the 
context of organizations. An analysis of the role of employers and develop- 
ments in workplaces is an important and hitherto neglected topic of 
research. Most research on employers has been done in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries (Den Dulk, 2001; OECD, 2001) in which working parents are encour- 
aged to rely on their own resources for combining work and family life, but 
here we neglect this organizational perspective and focus only on practices, 
policies and culture explored now for different work-care types. 


Work-Care Types 


A synthesis of the structuralist and culturalist approaches leads to various 
new types, covering a wide range of theoretical options with regard to the 
division of labour between the two genders: including the traditional bread- 
winner model, the modified breadwinner model, the egalitarian employment 
model, the universal carer model and the role reversal model. These types are 
different from the structuralist and culturalist approaches, insofar as they 
focus on the compatibility of work and care in partnerships rather than on 
the integration of women into the labour market. This refers mainly to 
Nancy Fraser’s (1994) normative theory with a main focus on gender equality 
and therefore on the ‘household strategies’ (Wallace, 2002) of heterosexual 
couples. 

Let us now describe the five different work-care types alongside the 
three analytical dimensions, practices, policies and culture: 

In the traditional breadwinner model, the husband or male partner is 
employed full-time while the woman is (temporarily) not employed and 
mainly responsible for the unpaid work. The reasons for these practices are 
multilayered and complex, but can be narrowed down theoretically either to 
economic constraints and political institutional settings on the one hand 
and/or alternatively to individual attitudes, preferences and social values and 
norms. A variety of family and social policies favours the dominance of this 
model, e.g. the lack of childcare institutions, cash for care, social security 
systems with a dependency on a male breadwinner, family/household 
taxation instead of individual taxation on income as well as socioeconomic 
inequalities between genders: gendered wage gap, segregated labour market, 
typical female jobs that are of lower ‘value’ considering their remuneration. 
Furthermore, these conditions are shaped by or shape agency and capabili- 
tie? (Hobson, 2000; Lewis, forthcoming). According to a ‘traditional 
culture’ children require special individual care, which is generally expected 
to be given by the mother. Women and men may have rather traditional views 
on gender roles with a special interest in private care for their children. 
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In the modified breadwinner model, flexible working hours or an indi- 
vidual or collective reduction of hours can make it easier for women to 
coordinate and combine professional careers and family-related responsi- 
bilities. The male partner has a full-time job, whereas the woman works in 
a part-time job and is mainly responsible for the housework and childcare 
duties. Different policies may help to modify the breadwinner model in 
some respects, for example care leave arrangements allowing a partial inte- 
gration of women into the labour market (earning the limit allowed to 
qualify for the Austrian ‘cash for care’ benefit or Kindergeld). This model 
is also very much dependent on the nature of regulatory protection accorded 
to atypical employment, as well as issues of gender segregation and pay and 
employers’ perceived advantage in organizing work in this way (O’Reilly et 
al., 2000; O’Reilly and Fagan, 1998). Furthermore, this model does not 
enable partners to share their working and caring responsibilities equally — 
the gender roles remain traditional with a relatively clear gender separation, 
so that the women still perform the bulk of unpaid care and household 
work. Men have changed much less in respect of the amount of either the 
paid or unpaid work they do (Gershuny, 2003). Nevertheless, this rather 
traditional division of labour may be in the interest of individuals preferring 
private part-time caring solutions (Hakim, 1996, 2001). Acknowledgement 
of the declining importance of the traditional male breadwinner model raises 
a dilemma that can be partly resolved by the modified breadwinner model. 
On the one hand, women, and especially mothers, are increasingly expected, 
and want to be in paid employment. On the other hand, they also (want to) 
provide the unpaid caring work which they or their mothers previously took 
charge of. 

In the egalitarian employment model, the full-time work for both 
partners has precedence over private childcare. One important characteristic 
is the fact that gainful employment is universalized, but care and housework 
are not. It is mainly the woman who carries out private unpaid work in the 
household. Social policies and family policies in such a model promote the 
gender equality within the labour market by the integration of all adult 
workers whereas the gender inequality within the private sphere of the 
household persists. These models may have incentives for universal carer or 
traditional/modified breadwinner models for a short transition period when 
the children are very young, but in the long run they facilitate the dual adult 
worker model in which the worker — either male or female — is freed from 
other working responsibilities. The political centrepiece of this model is state 
provision of employment-enabling services such as full-time daycare for 
children and elderly persons. Increasingly, women see employment as a path 
to economic freedom or at least lack of dependence and some kind of 
‘freedom to self-fulfilment’. However, there is a disjuncture between changes 
in women’s economic roles and aspirations and the lack of change in family 
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responsibilities or gender roles. The unequal division of labour between 
genders still exists and makes it considerably different from the following 
model. 

In the universal carer model, men and women are gainfully employed 
with reduced working hours and the share of women and men carrying out 
unpaid work is about the same. Theoretically, this model would allow child- 
care to be an exclusively private matter if parents largely reduce and/or 
rearrange their working hours (weekend and night work) in order to be able 
to take care of their offspring each of them one at a time and for the same 
amount of time. The social construction of childcare in this model is very 
open and variable, as it may be possible to find all the aforementioned types 
of care, including even a mix of institutional or private care, such as in the 
modified model. On a political level, it is very difficult to identify effective 
measures ensuring that care work is shared between men and women. Do 
proactive policies such as paternal leave produce a pervasive change in norms 
around parenting? Policies enabling more gender equality mainly challenge 
the division of labour on the labour market but not within the household. 
There is a disjuncture between general gender equity norms in society and 
the inequity in the family. Implicit are the questions: who wants to share paid 
and unpaid work equally and under what circumstances? Does gender equity 
really mean the same for everybody? 

In the role reversal model, women spend more time at their jobs than 
their partners. The husband or partner either works only part-time or has no 
job at all (taking care of the children, being unemployed, or in training). As 
in the traditional or modified model, only one person is mainly responsible 
for childcare. In contrast to the traditional gender roles, not women but men 
perform the bulk of unpaid work. There is no explicit or implicit political 
measure which is in favour of such a model, furthermore it is questionable if 
this reversal of a traditional one-sided responsibility really meets the inter- 
ests of individuals. 

As we have seen, the last two models are rather abstract and are not 
really of empirical relevance. Nevertheless, they are treated here in order to 
show at least theoretic alternatives to existing models and maybe social 
changes over time might enable a higher number of universal carer or role 
reversal models. The last one, for example, became historically relevant in 
wartime and postwar periods, wher women were forced to be sole bread- 
winners in Austria, for example, during and soon after the Second World 
War. 

The new types can shortly be classified as traditional, modified, egali- 
tarian, universal and role reversal and they represent a critique of old models 
in which one country is often classified as one model in a very static perspec- 
tive. This analytical approach is now exemplified by three countries. 
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Comparison between Austria, the Netherlands and Sweden 


A literature review of cross-national surveys helps to understand the under- 
lying framework for general patterns of work-care balance in Austria, the 
Netherlands and Sweden. 

Indeed, probably all five models can be found to some extent in all coun- 
tries. We now attempt to find out which apply most appropriately to which 
countries depending on the life course status and emerging social trends. So 
this comparison judges the differences between these countries to be higher 
than the differences between specific sociodemographic and socioeconomic 
groups within a country. Although this may certainly be criticized as 
‘fetishism of the nation state’ (Duncan, 1998: 224), it is justified due to the 
fact that we want to develop our theoretical types, which then allows a 
complex classification not only of the country, but also of specific groups 
within a country. 

Our results of the data examined on the compatibility of work and care 
are portrayed only as an overview. Due to the lack of comparable data on the 
division of labour within the household and cross-national qualitative studies 
about social values and norms, the following results have to be understood 
as a working hypothesis, which needs to be proved in further research. 
Nevertheless, reference to the empirical “facts” in some sort is necessary in 
order to show how complex and contradictory a classification of a country 
could be by distinguishing between practices, culture and policies. This 
makes once more clear that we need to go beyond “one-country = one model” 
approaches to cross-national comparison. 

The results can be summed up as follows. Contrary to the theses of the 
structuralist approach, the practical combination of work and care in Austria 
should thus be seen as both traditional and egalitarian. Regarding statistics 
about mothers’ employment integration we see that a relatively high number 
stay away from the labour market, but those who are integrated are to a 
higher extent in full-time jobs than in part-time jobs (BM, 2000; Franco and 
Winqvist, 2002; OECD, 2003; Prinz, 2000; Statistik Austria, 2002). This 
relative significance of full-time employment for mothers has rarely been 
taken into consideration in Austrian policies so far. In respect of contradic- 
tory conditions for women regarding their labour market participation, there 
are new stratification processes among women (Hammer and Osterle, 2003). 
Regardless of the political and institutional situation, Austria — more than the 
two other countries — shows a clear preference for private childcare by the 
mother (Kränzl-Nagl et al., 1998; Kreimer, 2000). On the one hand, Austri- 
ans are in favour of mothers leaving their jobs, whereas on the other hand 
they also consider part-time work as the most sensible type of employment 
for women who need to look after their children (Auer, 2002; Kreimer and 
Schiffbanker, 2002). Obviously, this conforms only partly to the results of 
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the culturalist approach in which Austria could be labelled as a modified 
model. The main characteristic of the Austrian gender culture is the follow- 
ing contradiction: the aim of increasing female labour market participation is 
confronted with the aim of letting the carers care. Women can or will very 
well pursue some gainful working activity, but their first priority should, 
however, always be family work (Kreimer, 2000; Lutz, 2000). Also policies 
are ambiguous. On the one hand, family subsidies are comparatively high 
(childcare allowance, tax reduction for sole breadwinner, health insurance for 
dependent persons) and there are some incentives to combine work and 
family obligations by the fact that those receiving childcare allowances may 
also earn a certain amount of money. But on the other hand there is a lack of 
care institutions. In particular, the percentage of children under three years 
cared for in institutions is relatively small (Leitner, 2003; OECD, 2003; Statis- 
tik Austria, 2002). 

The situation in the Netherlands is rather inconsistent as well, which also 
raises the question whether this country can be clearly classified as a modified 
male breadwinner model (like in the structural approach). In practice, the fact 
that mothers are not employed is empirically significant both in Austria and 
in the Netherlands. In contrast to Austria, however, where working women 
mostly have full-time positions, Dutch women are more likely to work in 
part-time jobs. There has been a shift from the male breadwinner dominated 
country to the part-time society over the course of the 1990s (Daly and Rake, 
2003; Franco and Wingqvist, 2002; Jager et al., 2004; O’Reilly et al., 2000; 
Visser and Hemerijck, 2000). Nevertheless, this trend does not conform 
entirely to the great significance of universal roles in theory, meaning that 
unpaid work should be divided up equally between men and women (Beets 
et al., 1997; Brouwer and Wierda, 1998; Den Dulk, 1999). Considering the 
differences between the actual working status and the preferred working 
status, one sees that in the Netherlands people do not really like the wide- 
spread traditional division of labour with a male breadwinner and a female 
‘housewife’ (Daly and Rake, 2003). From a culturalist perspective, the 
Netherlands may thus be considered a universal model. But, just like in 
Austria, the social values and norms also conflict with the real options to 
combine working life and (child)care and household duties (von Doorne- 
Huiskes et al., 1999). Nevertheless, the Netherlands seems to be the only 
country where the universal model with a part-time employed woman and a 
part-time employed man really does have at least some empirical relevance 
(O’Reilly et al., 2000). Assessing Dutch policies concerning home-work 
balance is not that easy either. On the one hand, the Netherlands can be 
classified as a country with ‘explicit familialism’ because the payment for 
childcare is rather poor* (Leitner, 2003: 361); on the other hand, some 
political measures of the working time reduction have also been debated in 
the context of creating a more gender-equal society (Jager, 2002). 
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Similar contradictions also exist in Sweden, which — from both a struc- 
turalist and culturalist point of view — has been regarded as an egalitarian 
model. In Sweden, the labour force participation of mothers plays an import- 
ant role, whereby part-time work is limited to the first phase of childcare, 
when the child is still very young. Afterwards mothers have the opportunity 
to increase hours of paid work (Boje and Almqvist, 2000; Boje and Strandh, 
2002; O’Reilly et al., 2000). All things considered, the practical compatibil- 
ity of work and care corresponds in many aspects to the political regulations 
on female employment in Sweden (Ellingsaeter, 1998, 2000). However, 
considering working time preferences there are discrepancies. On the one 
hand, Swedish people are not very happy when they practise a traditional 
role pattern with a full-time employed man and a non-employed woman. On 
the other hand, a considerable number of partnered households would like 
to reduce hours of work and pursue a modified model, with a part-time 
employed woman. Nevertheless, at the same time there is a great desire to 
pursue full-time employment on the part of both partners (Daly and Rake, 
2003). A relatively good infrastructure of care institutions enables a high 
female labour market participation. The system can thus be interpreted as an 
‘optional familialism’ (Leitner, 2003: 361) with the ability for parents to 
choose their division of labour because there is widespread payment for child- 
care enabling financial independency from the partner, which is the case 
neither in Austria nor in the Netherlands. However, the ideological demand 
for a more equal distribution of unpaid work and care (Bjórnberg, 1998) 
corresponds to the universal model, which has not yet been met sufficiently 
in Swedish reality. In a study about role conflict, it is argued that the high 
role expectations concerning more gender equality do not really lead to 
higher satisfaction with the division of labour between genders (Nordenmark 
and Nyman, 2003; Strandh and Nordenmaker, 2002). Therefore, Sweden 
cannot be clearly classified as one specific type, either — as it falls within both 
the structuralist and culturalist approaches. 

The following classification relies heavily on the literature review and has 
to be treated as a working thesis for further research. In previous approaches, 
it is argued that at an abstract level countries could be classified as one 
example for a specific type. By contrast, if we distinguish between the 
compatibility of work-care obligations in practices, policies and culture, the 
countries could belong to different types, depending on the research perspec- 
tive, as Table 2 shows. 

The type set in bold italics means that this characteristic setting is in 
contrast to the results of the other dimensions (either concerning practices, 
policies or culture). 

Due to their descriptive character and to a lack of comparable empirical 
investigations (about paid and unpaid work in couple-households), these 
typologies provide little or no information about how the practical, political 
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Table 2 New Classification According to Work-Care Types 


Practices Policies Culture 

Austria Traditional and Traditional and Traditional and 
egalitarian modified modified 

The Netherlands Traditional and Modified, Modified and 
modified universal universal 

Sweden Modified and Modified, Modified, egalitarian 
egalitarian egalitarian (and and universal 

universal) 


and cultural levels influence each other. They do, however, allow two specific 
arguments. 

First argument: All three countries show some similarities between prac- 
tices, policies and culture, but the nature of these similarities is different in 
each country. 

Second argument: Concerning the compatibility of work and care, no 
one country can clearly be summed up by one specific dominant type. Each 
country has at least one area that does not coincide with the other two (see 
Table 2, bold italic type). 

Concerning the first argument: Social values and political measures 
largely correspond to each other in all three countries, but the respective goals 
with regard to gender mainstreaming are somewhat different in each case. 
Austrians, for instance, are generally in favour of a traditional distribution of 
. work and of mothers working part-time in addition to childcare, both of 
which are also promoted on a political level. Contrary to this, Dutch people 
largely welcome the employment integration of all persons capable of gainful 
employment, regardless of childcare obligations. At the same time, however, 
the importance of full-time employment is called into question. As an 
alternative, the social and political/ideological universalization of roles, i.e. 
both parents working part-time, would allow couples with children to share 
paid and unpaid work. Austria and the Netherlands both stand out for the 
fact that the policies and culture correspond in many different aspects, 
whereas Sweden primarily shows similarities between practices and policies. 
The compatibility model in this case includes the (temporary) one-and-a- 
half-income partnership as well as full-time employment for mothers and 
fathers, both of which are also applied in practices and supported by political 
measures. 

Concerning the second argument: In Austria and in the Netherlands, the 
practical distribution of paid and unpaid work/care is not in agreement with 
policies and culture. In Austria, full-time employment for mothers is neither 
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promoted on a political level, nor is it considered to be socially desirable. The 
Netherlands, on the other hand, has few or no political regulations or 
measures (e.g. paid maternity or parental leave) that would encourage 
mothers or fathers to (entirely) leave their jobs for the purpose of childcare. 
So there must be reasons other than effective policies for being employed 
full-time (e.g. in Austria) or not employed (like in the Netherlands). There- 
fore, socioeconomic backgrounds should be studied by emphasizing differ- 
ences between sociodemographic groups. This topic has to be studied under 
the dimension of ‘practices’ by multivariate data analysis and description of 
socioeconomic situations within the countries. 

In Sweden, the cultural demands in connection with the equal distri- 
bution of paid and unpaid work are not sufficiently met on a practical and 
political level. The high social value of universal gender roles is primarily 
taken into consideration on the labour market, much more so than in private 
households, where it is still women who are mainly responsible for the 
unpaid work. Practices and policies, therefore, do not correspond to wide- 
spread social values and norms about the equality of genders. 

Consequently, it is necessary to ask what factors truly do affect the 
compatibility of work and care. The influence of politics and policies (struc- 
turalist approach) and culture (culturalist approach) on the practical compat- 
ibility of professional careers and care work can only be verified in some 
cases. In Austria, politics and culture only have a limited effect on the 
practical level, as an egalitarian pattern, i.e. full-time employment for 
mothers, is neither culturally desired nor promoted by political measures. 
This proves to be quite similar in the Netherlands: the demands for a partial 
integration of mothers into the labour market and equal work shares largely 
differ from the actual implementation of these goals in practical life, which 
is rather traditional (a high percentage of mothers are not employed). Only 
in the case of Sweden can the observed practical combination of work and 
care be seen as a result of the respective political regulations. There are, 
however, other discrepancies: the practical compatibility does not entirely 
conform to what society expects from an equal division of work between 
men and women at the workplace and in the private household. Therefore, 
the strong influence of social values and norms (as in the culturalist approach) 
needs to be relativized as well. 


Conclusions 


Typologies - a well-tried and widely accepted tool in social research — make 
it possible to draw abstract pictures of reality, which may in turn be 
compared, analysed and further developed on a theoretical level. The 
frequent categorization by tradition(ality), equality or universality has 
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proven to be a suitable tool to compare different countries and portray 
gender arrangements. Possible differences are highlighted by putting the 
practical compatibility of work and care in contrast with the respective 
policies and regulations and the existing social values and norms. 

While it is by no means an easy task to develop a comprehensive 
typology of family or gender regimes (Daly and Rake, 2003; Kaufmann et 
al., 2002), it is nevertheless helpful to understand cross-national complexi- 
ties. Typologies can help us to see the forest rather than the myriad of unique 
trees. 

The principal aims are twofold: first, we look for very general typolo- 
gies that can then be tested empirically concerning the division of labour 
between men and women; second, in contrast to other typological 
approaches, we recognize policies, culture and practices as being equally 
important on a theoretical basis. We thus cannot begin to study the effect of 
one upon the other dimension, but we have to treat the dimensions as equally 
important with strong interdependencies rather than presenting either one or 
the other. 

However, the interpretation of these types needs to be set in the context 
of socioeconomic developments both within and across different societies. 
The radical changes that have taken place in terms of a globalized economy 
and changing job opportunities highlight the importance of capturing a 
dynamic perspective. On a cultural level, it might be the case that the more 
equal division of labour predominates whereas institutional settings lag 
behind. As a consequence, the household has to be studied as a dynamic insti- 
tution rather than the passive outcome of policies and socioeconomic struc- 
tures. There is a strong linkage between practices, policies and culture with 
consistencies and inconsistencies over time periods and over stages in the life 
courses within one household. 

All in all, the final answer to the question posed in the title of this article 
is: yes, it is possible to identify typologies for the compatibility of work and 
care, although these models do not conform precisely to one country. Coun- 
tries may be classified in different models according to the level of analysis 
(practices, policies and culture) and to the time dimension. 

The given work-care models should not be understood as somewhat 
static regime typologies with enduring characteristics, but we propose to 
push them further in two respects. On one side, the results presented here 
for the countries have to be understood as theses to be proved in further 
(cross)-national quantitative and (cross)-national qualitative research. Differ- 
ences between countries should give an insight about how the theoretical 
types could be used in empirical research. On the other side, the analytical 
distinction between practices, policies and culture leads to contradictory 
results for countries that could be interpreted as a hint of possible social 
changes and trends (cultural or institutional lags). Acknowledgement of the 
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dynamic aspects in balancing work and care responsibilities may thus 
improve the explanatory power of typologies. 

Care work has still to become the centre of attention when we discuss 
welfare state development and changes. There is a strong nexus between 
labour market, policies and work in private households and we have to 
acknowledge this relationship not only in theory, but we should also inte- 
grate it in our empirical studies. 


Notes 


This article is based upon the report of the project “Work-Care Balance in Austria, 
the Netherlands and Sweden’ (B. Haas, E. Steinheimer and C. Wallace), which was 
financed by the Austrian Jubilee Fund of the Austrian National Bank (2000-2). 


1 Typologies, however, can be interpreted in various ways: the Netherlands is 
considered to be either a ‘conservative welfare state’ (Strandh and Nordenmark, 
2002) or a ‘socio-democratic type’ (Pfau-Effinger, 1998), whereby both authors 
make reference to Esping-Andersen (1990) and both of them focus on gender 
equality. This shows that the types need to be defined more clearly. 

2 However, the inclusion of lone parents would significantly affect the categoriz- 
ation and new typologies would be necessary then. Lewis and Hobson (1997) have 
already proposed a framework for care regimes with a specific focus on lone 
mothers. 

3 There have been numerous time budget studies of the division of household work 
(Gershuny, 2000) in which the household strategies and individuals’ decisions 
within institutional and cultural settings are explored. The concept of agency in 
contrast connects outcomes and processes and provides a meeting place between 
subject identities and institutions (Hobson, 2000). 

4 ‘The Netherlands does not have statutory regulations on cash benefits for childcare 
but collectively bargained benefits are widespread. 
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Review Essay: Current and Future 
Perspectives on Migration 


Joanne van Selm et al. (eds), The Refugee Convention at Fifty. Lanham, MD, 
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The three publications under review are all about immigration and its related 
issues, but they come at their subjects from different angles. The Refugee 
Convention at Fifty is a collection of papers, presented at the seventh 
conference organized by the International Association for the Study of 
Migration in 2001 in South Africa. It represents what is essential for under- 
standing current debates about refugees, asylum-seekers and related issues. 
The papers represented at this conference come from the disciplines of soci- 
ology, anthropology, political science and law, and are written by academics, 
practitioners and policy-makers. The editors provide an introductory 
chapter, which places the various topics and papers in a broader global and 
regional context. Most of the articles examine the legality of the Refugee 
Convention of 1951 and its impact on migration and refugee resettlement. 
Further, they examine the psychological, sociological and cultural experi- 
ences of refugees in their host countries, and explore the institutional 
response of governments to the growing numbers of refugees and asylum- 
seekers. As the title suggests, its basic message is the need to develop more 
cooperative and coherent migration policies at the European level. 

One of the strengths of this volume is that the authors have been working 
in the area of immigration studies, and see a continued need for refugee 
protection in the future. For example, in Chapter 2, Gilbert Jaeger in his 
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opening keynote address describes the i importance of the Refugee Conven- 
tion in terms of refugee and asylum crisis. Although he does not propose 
remedies to the refugee and asylum issues, he, nevertheless, argues that the 
Convention still remains a valid instrument for the protection of refugees 
who fear persecution. Chapter 3 gives an account of the current era of migra- 
tion and the nature of solidarity concerning human migration. In this chapter, 
Joanne van Selm convincingly summarizes the plenary session of the 
conference regarding the importance of global solidarity with regard to 
refugee protection. This is a matter of human solidarity, she argues, and an 
important expression from those who are not refugees, to those who become 
refugees and flee their homes. In her well-written summary, she emphasizes 
closer regional cooperation and coordination of refugee settlement in their 
respective host countries. I found Chapter 4 especially interesting and 
informative. Discussing regional approaches to forced migration, Obbo, 
©’Connor, Kjaerum and Chantanich successfully thread together the 
argument for collective action to implement the Refugee Convention of 1951. 
In a highly literate and persuasive approach, the authors demonstrate that 
while much has been done by the nation-states to protect the refugees, much 
is left to do. The refugees, they argue, continue to face hostility in their host 
countries and the trend seems to be continuing. This is largely the result, they 
say, of a lack of persistence and an incoherent approach to implementing the 
Refugee Convention by the regional states. 

A fascinating Chapter 5 provides a case history of a mentally ill asylum- 
seeker in Norway, whose case for asylum’ was rejected by the immigration 
authorities (reason not explained by the authors). This occurred despite the 
fact that the patient was diagnosed as disabled by the doctors and was quali- 
fied for asylum based on the criteria set by the Convention (p. 55). The 
patient was finally granted asylum on humanitarian grounds after a long and 
stressful struggle. Here, one could assume that on the basis of medical reports 
the international conventions could have been applied. In this chapter, Care, 
Hauff, Richters and Willigen convincingly argue that such a situation raises 
a number of judicial and moral dilemmas concerning the international 
conventions and the rights of protection for refugees. Although the states 
claim to abide by the international conventions and protocols that they have 
ratified, many refugees who are on medical care and declared disabled have 
been denied their requests for asylum. This makes medical professionals, 
according to the authors, frustrated and confused about their legal, medical 
and ethical obligations. The authors have documented well the Norwegian 
experience of psychosocial care of refugees and the complexity of problems 
they face in a new country. 

Chapters 6-9 in this volume provide a broad overview of migration 
studies in the context of the Refugee Convention of 1951. The discussion is 
substantive, suggesting new dynamics that need to be explored in theory and 
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research, advocating new ways to approach the migration studies. In Chapter 
6, Eftibia Voutira briefly and very interestingly tries to define the term 
‘refugee’ in the context of Greece. She argues that the term has positive 
connotations in Greece due to the successful integration of Asia Minor 
refugees in the 20th century. The author argues that defining ‘refugee’ is a 
difficult problem to cope with and concludes that more clarity in the defi- 
nition of the term would be welcomed. In Chapter 7, Jean Allain comments 
on how legal practices concerning refugees in host countries do not match 
with the provisions of Article 33 of the Convention, which provides legal 
protection to individuals whose life or freedom is threatened if they are to 
be sent back to their respective countries from which they have fled. The 
author’s discussion of the principle and obligation of ‘non-refoulement’ or 
the non-return of individuals to their respective countries is particularly 
informed. 

In Chapter 8, Kemal Kirisci analyzes the situation of asylum-seekers and 
refugees and the implementation of the Turkish government’s refugee policy. 
He argues that Turkey is not in a position to meet the standards for the social 
and economic rights of refugees laid out in the Convention of 1951. Against 
this background, it is interesting to note that out of 18,728 persons who 
applied for refugee status in Turkey between 1998 and 2000, the majority of 
the cases (11,291) were rejected (p. 109). Naturally, the cumulative efforts of 
these policies, argues Kirisci, will potentially alter the situation in Turkey as 
it seeks membership in the European Union. Chapter 9 gives considerable 
attention to the accountability theory, in which Jennifer Moore argues that 
it strikes at the very heart of international protection by threatening the inter- 
national consensus underlying the provision of protection of refugees. 
Focusing on the High Court decision in the United Kingdom and the 
European Court of Human Rights on two asylum cases, Moore argues that 
accountability theory is in violation of the spirit of the 1951 Convention, 
which does not discriminate between victims based upon the persecutors’ 
affiliation or non-affiliation with the state. 

The remaining chapters of this volume are further devoted to refugee and 
asylum-seekers issues, including the problems of human smuggling in the EU 
countries. Chapter 10 focuses on the Geneva Convention and its implemen- 
tation. In this chapter, Carl Levy analyzes the various dimensions of admis- 
sions, reception and resettlement of refugees and labor migrants in Western 
Europe within the context of this Convention. He argues convincingly for 
the importance to harmonize asylum and immigration policy in the EU. In 
Chapter 11, Dallal Stevens describes the difficult issue of Roma asylum- 
seekers in the United Kingdom. He provides an insightful and innovative 
overview of their situation in the UK, which, he argues, is sufficiently serious 
enough to warrant attention and the implementation of the Refugee Conven- 
tion to this category of refugees. 
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Chapters 12 and 13 discuss the issues of human or migrant smuggling 
and the national policy measures to constrain such migration. Anina Nadig 
and John Morrison conclude that these are serious issues and are important 
to deal with in order to uphold the Refugee Convention of 1951. Frangois 
Crepeau has provided an interesting discourse on the legal issues and the 
protection of refugees. He argues that migrant containment and repressive 
policies are employed too often, which has the effect of denying protection 
to genuine refugees. His tables and figures provide insight into the fight 
against migrant smuggling. The authors of these chapters conclude by recom- 
mending for more research on the issues of migrant smuggling and problems 
related to it. 

Chapter 14 deals with medical anthropology and how it dominates the 
literature regarding forced migration. Sanja Spoljar-Vrzina critically ques- 
tions the ways in which medical anthropology articulates the problems of 
forced migrants. She stresses interdisciplinary efforts in forced migration and 
refugee studies since many disciplines such as political science, economics, 
law, development and security studies have been underrepresented in refugee 
and migration studies. In Chapter 15, Summit Sen’s account of the refugee 
practices in South Asian countries is convincing. She demonstrates how some 
of these countries fail to implement the international conventions, while 
those who did not ratify the Convention give refugee protection under cover 
of ‘marriage of convenience’. Sen further argues that this convenience 
depends upon the policy of the successive governments of the host states. 
These policies, the author states, are sometimes not consistent with the inter- 
national convention’s norms and standards of refugee protection. The 
concluding chapter by Jeff Crisp summarizes his views about refugee and 
forced migration studies. Emphasizing broader geographical coverage, he 
argues for more participation of non-English scholars so that migration 
studies are not limited to English-speaking researchers. However, the author 
fails to acknowledge that in recent years, the increase in migration, legal 
and illegal, has provoked an unprecedented flow of literature studied and 
discussed by researchers from all over the world including researchers and 
scholars from Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

In conclusion, the papers presented in this volume are clearly written, 
strongly argued and invite discussion and debate. The volume merits 
adoption in graduate and undergraduate courses, and might be useful for 
interdisciplinary seminars and conferences. Although some of the material 
needs significant updating, the papers provide a wonderful collection that 
sociologists of migration can go to for evidence and ideas, models and 
comparison. The future of migration flow and settlement of immigrants 
and refugees depends in large measure on how well immigration policies and 
related issues are addressed and on the proposed solutions to the problems 
and suggestions on how best to implement such solutions. 
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International migration is now the driving force of international relations 
reshaping our modern societies. The enormous political and economic post- 
Cold War changes are triggering mass movements of people around the 
globe. According to the UNHCR, refugee populations can be found in over 
100 countries across the globe with a population of 15 million in need of 
protection and assistance in 2001. The Age of Migration is the latest volume 
written by Stephen Castles and Mark J. Miller and provides an interesting 
overview of the complex issues of contemporary immigration. The book is 
an updated and revised version of a 1993 publication under the same name. 
This latest edition includes a new chapter that examines the consequences of 
migration on national security as well as undocumented migration and its 
impact on migration policies. The main strength of the book is in its presen- 
tation, wide scope and systemization of the factors involved. The authors are 
well known for their contributions to immigration literature. Depending on 
one’s specific substantive interests, different chapters in this work could be 
read individually. However, in order to appreciate the authors’ perspective 
of migratory flow, the book deserves to be read in its totality. International 
migration and its impact on receiving societies become readily apparent as 
the 12 chapters unfold. This volume does not offer solutions. Its contribution 
is to highlight that the issues created by colossal human movements in recent 
years are enormously complicated and should be dealt with by harmonized 
migration policies. 

In this most recent rendition, Castles and Miller examine a broad 
historical perspective of the global migratory process before and after 1945. 
The book emphasizes the dynamic aspect of migration by demonstrating 
how today’s temporary migrants may be tomorrow’s permanent settlers. The 
authors explore the socioeconomic context of the migrants’ sending coun- 
tries, so that the reader understands the push-pull factors affecting the immi- 
grant’s decision to migrate. The major portion of the book sketches and 
empirically supports key migration processes, each of which is influenced by 
various factors such as changing economic conditions in the emigrating 
communities and the receiving countries. The opportunity of jobs in indus- 
trialized countries has spurred migration. The authors show how labor 
migration was particularly significant in the 1945-73 period because of the 
reconstruction of Europe, and how in the following years, other types of 
migration such as family reunion and refugee and asylum-seeker migration 
took on greater importance. The authors find that integration and resettle- 
ment constitute a gradual process that slowly builds as the years of migrant 
experience increase. The book also addresses immigrants in the labor market 
and the like; how other countries handle such issues and policy options. The 
issues of undocumented immigrants are also examined: where they come 
from, the methods they use to travel and where most go for work or settle. 
The subject of undocumented immigrants has dominated the policy agendas 
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for state agencies responsible for immigration and border control. This book 
is a contribution to the debate about how unwanted migration is to be 
handled (pp. 282-3). The discussion of rising racism and racist attacks on 
immigrants in the chapter on ‘new ethnic minorities and society’ is interest- 
ing but breaks no new ground. It is pity that there is no systematic discussion 
on this important issue. The events of 11 September 2001, and the United 
Nations’ call for a global response to them, are discussed, but the book does 
not provide sufficient analysis of security and government policies that could 
result in more coherent policies in the future. Here, 1 would have preferred 
a somewhat more rigorous analysis concentrating on some of the issues 
regarding undocumented immigrants and national security measures. 

The largest part of the book uses the West, the Islamic Middle East, Latin 
America and the Caribbean as examples of migration and integration into the 
world economy and into global systems of international relations and 
cultural interchange. In all of these societies, with the exception of the Middle 
East, government and law are concerned with the greater ethnic diversity and 
deepening transnational linkages between states and societies. Emphasizing 
the post-Cold War era, and the integration of immigrants and refugees in 
their host societies, the book stresses regulating legal immigration such as 
economic migrants, family members and refugees and integrating them with 
an emphasis on the role of ethnic diversity in social and cultural change. The 
book also stresses that this cultural diversity should not always be seen as 
enrichment to the predominant culture, rather it can also mean a hindrance 
to upward social and economic mobility and national identity. The book 
argues that the role of the state should not only be to ensure equal oppor- 
tunities by combating racial discrimination, but also to take necessary steps 
to hinder undocumented migration that persists throughout the industrial- 
ized world. 

The book effectively compares two very different immigration countries, 
Australia and Germany, which is interesting in the sense that it shows how 
these countries struggled to integrate into their societies immigrants who 
have different traditions and mind sets. The comparison of these countries 
illustrates how immigration became integrated successfully into local 
communities. Australia has moved toward more controlled immigration, 
whereas Germany seems to be moving toward a more open immigration 
policy and a more inclusive approach to integration. 

One of the drawbacks of the book, however, is that it focuses only on a 
few European countries regarding political rights of immigrants and ethnic 
minorities, although many other countries in Western Europe such as 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway have allowed immigrants a voting right by 
the early 1980s. Here a broader perspective of political rights and the concept 
of citizenship would have been more interesting to look at. More troubling 
is the failure to account for Muslim migration into Europe since there are 
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thousands of Muslims who lives in other European societies with various 
reasons for migration. The presence of Islam in Western Europe has now 
become a prominent issue in public and political discussions. Particularly 
after 11 September 2001, issues like terrorism are often linked with Islam. 
Other issues such as the wearing of veils in schools, special Islamic schools 
and religious teachings are also debated in European societies. Reactions and 
government policies of different countries have not been similar. Although 
the book discusses mainly France in regards to these issues, it would have 
been interesting to make comparisons among the various countries and 
compare the national policies in this area. The comparison of national policies 
would have offered readers greater insight into how various societies 
embrace, contest and negotiate current issues concerning immigrants and 
their integration in the host societies. 

Regardless of these inadequacies, however, this book is rich in ideas, 
providing interesting comparisons and written in a lively style. Its chief 
strength undoubtedly lies in its historical and geographical range. It 
represents a serious analysis of immigration issues with broad-ranging 
bibliographical documentation and references. 

The special issue of the Exropean Journal of International Migration and 
Ethnic Relations contains valuable articles on refugee issues and policies 
concerning their settlement in industrialized countries. This collection 
includes papers on Nordic countries such as Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany and Ireland, as well as the United States and Canada with a definite 
emphasis on Western Europe. Each paper tries to trace the settlement 
patterns in each respective country by focusing on public policies and its 
impact on the integration processes of refugees. Although the topics of the 
papers appear to be quite wide-ranging, they are thematically linked. The 
basic message is that the increasing restricted policies of immigration coun- 
tries contradict their obligation with regard to refugee protection and their 
resettlement. Several papers in this volume argue that refugee migration is 
beneficial to both sending and receiving countries, but recognizes difficulties 
faced by the refugee flow, thus giving rise to restrictive policies. 

The opening paper by Davor Soph analyzes in a persuasive way the 
significance of the passport in the Refugee Law. The author highlights both 
the issue of travel documents and the range of policy responses to refugee 
migration. Nicola Scuteri and Janina W. Dacyl deal with international 
conventions in the context of migratory flow and the legal status of refugees 
in European countries. Nicola Scuteri’s interview data with asylum-seekers 
are interesting in the sense that they show how the refugees perceive of their 
reception in the host society. He does a superb job of interviewing both the 
refugees and the representatives of government and non-government 
agencies. I see this comparison as a rich, descriptive profile in the context of 
official policies implementing the Dublin Convention. Janina W. Dacyl’s 
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paper on the response of European countries to the larger scale refugee flow 
from the former Yugoslavia during the 1990s is equally interesting. While she 
provides interesting detail on how difficult it is to handle mass migration to 
these countries, I wish she had clearly highlighted the need for appropriate 
contingency plans by receiving countries to deal with mass migration and 
refugee flow. 

Of special interest is the discussion of the Bosnian women and their inte- 
eration in the US. Maja Miskovic looks at the way these women interpret 
their experience and evaluate their lives. These women try hard to live 
according to the mainstream values, although they also face challenges in 
socioeconomic upward mobility. The author portrays these women as active 
in the integration process, wanting to succeed and not wanting to be rejected 
by American society. However, Miskovic does not present the broader quali- 
tative analysis of their life stories. Despite this, the paper is informative 
because of the fresh questions it asks concerning immigrant women and the 
migration process. It demonstrates profound effects on family structure and 
widely varying adaptations and outcomes. The paper is, thus, a welcome 
contribution to the literature on migrant women in particular, and on gender 
more generally. Based on the perception of Salvadoran refugees, Douglas 
Durst and Allison Lange present an insightful analysis of the integration 
process of these refugees into the larger Canadian society, evidenced by 
employment, poverty and community identity. The authors argue that to 
strike a balance between cultural heritage of new immigrants and the values 
of the host society, the Canadian Multiculturalism Act of 1988 (p. 139) 
stresses equality of all Canadians in the socioeconomic, cultural and political 
spheres. But the paradox is that Salvadoran refugees continue to face inequal- 
ity and disparity in all the aforementioned spheres. The authors are, never- 
theless, optimistic about the integration of Salvadoran refugees in Canada. 

The other articles in this volume deal in one way or another with refugees 
and their integration and adjustment in the host societies. Osten Wahlbeck 
and Outi Lepola in their articles on refugees in Finland and Finish immi- 
gration policy discuss the Finnish immigration policies and the historical 
perspective of immigration to Finland. According to these articles the official 
refugee policy has been guided by a wish to participate in the international 
community and by the work of the UN. Wahlbeck’s presentations of graphs 
and figures regarding immigration provide us with an excellent overview of 
Finish policy on immigration. Outi Lepola provides an interesting contrast 
of two groups of refugees concerning their settlement into Finnish society: 
the Ingrians (ethnic Finns) and other asylum-seekers. The ethnic Finns, who 
lived in Russia, have been the object of special policy by the Finnish govern- 
ment. According to this policy they had the right to immigrate to Finland if 
they desired to do so. The authors identify the various ways in which ethnic 
Finns are treated preferentially. Asylum-seekers, on the other hand, were not 
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entitled to such privilege, the state doesn’t recognize any obligation towards 
them to provide temporary shelter. The comparison would have benefited 
from a critical analysis of the government’s refugee and immigration policy. 

A number of papers, such as Lulu Hjarne’s piece on Denmark, contrast 
the integration process of two different social groups of the Palestinian 
community in Denmark. One group belongs to the middle-class 
Palestinian refugees and the other group belongs to the lower class of the 
Palestinian community in Lebanon. The author argues that since these 
refugees have different backgrounds, the goals of their adjustment should be 
different, and their treatment then has to be designed according to the social 
needs and aspirations of each group. The problem with this approach, as I 
see it, is a need for consistent, clear and more specific integration polices 
based on the principle of equality, as mentioned in Danish immigration law. 
Different policies for different groups, in my opinion, will create a broaden- 
ing of social classes, which will, in turn, not serve the social concept of soli- 
darity and refugees’ integration process in Danish society. I am not sure 
whether the author is aware of this consequence. 

In analyzing the Norwegian government’s White Paper of 1974-5 on 
refugee policy (p. 200), Gro Tjore persuasively and correctly, in my opinion, 
emphasizes the retention of immigrant culture while defending the core 
values of the host society. In other words, immigrants should be encouraged 
to practice the host country’s own norms and values but at the same time 
keep their own culture heritage intact. This objective, she argues, entails a 
deliberant public policy to promote integration of immigrants into Nor- 
wegian society. Here, the author should have discussed why this sort of 
multiculturalism approach is important for a successful integration policy. In 
the discussion of different public policy acts, the author focuses on the acts 
themselves, rather than analysis and implications of these acts. For example, 
she very briefly mentions the White Paper of 1994-5 (p. 206) without any 
significant discussion. According to my knowledge, this is the most import- 
ant and recent document concerning Norwegian refugee and asylum policy. 
An analysis of this public policy would have increased the theoretical value 
of the volume. Also, one would have wanted the author to have used a more 
recent database. Since this journal carries a 2002 publication date it is a pity 
that more recent material could not be included. However, even as it stands, 
this book offers a valuable descriptive contribution to our knowledge. The 
resettlement of refugees is a prominent issue in western societies, and theor- 
etical orientations and empirical findings from Norway (and elsewhere) have 
relevance to our thinking about these issues. 

I would point out that there is only scant reference to the authors’ back- 
grounds in this journal. This is indeed unfortunate since credibility suffers 
when little is known of the contributors. Overall, I would recommend this 
journal for all sociologists, including undergraduates. One of the strengths 
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of the volume is that it presents a useful survey of existing values, regulations 
and policy questions that can help researchers to build upon. This special 
issue on migration demonstrates clearly the importance of race and ethnic- 
ity, and the issues concerning integration policies. 

Finally, I would like to add a few words about these books under review. 
Having benefited from the articles found in these studies, I feel compelled to 
mention that these studies pay little attention to the issue of refugee flow and 
their resettlement in the context of the expanding EU and its external 
borders. The growing prospect of political unification in Europe requires a 
new approach to the issue of refugee protection and their resettlement in 
European countries. Other important and current issues that are discussed 
in these books are the integration and absorption problem that refugees and 
immigrants are facing in the receiving countries. These are important current 
issues and should be discussed seriously and collectively with some 
recommendations and future plans. Also, the issue of smuggling and illegal 
migration and national security issues have gained a significant place in recent 
migration studies. Therefore, in my opinion, these studies inspire research on 
these issues so that the increasingly complex literature of this new trend in 
immigration can be better understood. These are particularly pertinent in the 
framework of the New Europe, which appears increasingly to control its 
extended borders in relation to migrants, refugees and asylum-seekers. I 
believe that the immigration issues are for the most part very similar. I there- 
fore conclude by asserting that a new vision is necessary for the commitment 
to refugee and immigration issues within the context of the emerging new 


All in all, these books are an interesting collection of articles and discuss 
various aspects of migration and its impact on western societies. The works 
are well researched and well written with virtually no jargon. The short 
essays related to refugee issues in the context of the Refugee Convention are 
generally balanced, taking a look at issues from all possible sides. Overall, 
the studies are a useful source for all who are interested in migration litera- 
ture. 
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Kelvin E. Y. Low 
Ruminations on Smell as a Sociocultural Phenomenon 


This article looks at arguments concerning the supposed low status of smell in relation 
to the other senses to shed light on how smell has been perceived historically, across 
time. It also locates olfactory enquiries beyond scientific, biological concerns and 
argues for smell as a social medium present in our everyday life experiences. The 
article explores smell in the fields of history, anthropology, religion, gender and 
sociospatial analysis, enabling us to comprehend and critique theoretical/conceptual 
trajectories employed in social science research on olfaction. By looking at theoreti- 
cal and methodological approaches towards an understanding of our olfactory capac- 
ities, ideas are developed about how one can ‘do’ a sociology of smell, where smell is 
perceived as a social intermediary that affects our ways of knowing, understanding 
and (re)creating social realities, premised upon the use of smell as a moral judgement 
of others. These ideas are exemplified through preliminary findings from an ongoing 
research project on the social construction(s) of smell in Singapore. 


Keywords: moral judgement, olfaction, olfactory symbolism, polemic constructions, 
smell 


Kelvin E. Y. Low 
Ruminations sur l’odorat comme phénomène socioculturel 


Cet article examine les discours sur le statut supposé inférieur de l’odorat par rapport 
aux autres sens pour éclairer comment l’odorat a été perçu historiquement, à travers 
les époques. Il situe aussi les enquêtes olfactives au delà des préoccupations scien- 
tifiques et biologiques, et avance que l’odorat est un médium social présent dans nos 
experiences quotidiennes. Cet article examine l’odorat dans les champs de l’histoire, 
de Panthropologie, de la religion, du genre et de l'analyse sociospatiale, pour nous 
permettre de comprendre et de critiquer les trajectoires théoriques/conceptuelles 
employées dans la recherche en sciences sociales sur l’odorat. En regardant les 
approches théoriques et méthodologiques qui visent à comprendre nos capacités 
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olfactives, on développe des nouvelles idées sur comment on pourrait ‘faire’ une soci- 
ologie de l’odorat, où celui-ci est présenté comme un intermédiaire social qui affecte 
nos modes de connaissance, compréhension et (re)création des réalités sociales, en 
partant du principe que l’odorat est utilisé comme jugement moral d’autrui. On 
illustre ces idées avec les résultats préliminaires d’un projet de recherche en cours sur 
les constructions sociales de l’odorat à Singapour. 


Mots-clés: constructions polémiques, jugement moral, odorat, olfaction, symbolisme 


olfactif 


Kelvin E. Y. Low 


Reflexiones sobre el olor como un fenómeno sociocultural 


Este artículo hace una exploración de argumentos que cof iernen al supuesto bajo 
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than a single plobal civil society. This forces us to identify the social spaces that indi- 
viduals and social movements construct. We discover two things: transnational 
publics are not detached from physical space, but imply a transformation of space, 
combining the local, the national and the transnational in a new way; second, trans- 
national publics are mediated, but also rooted in real people and places. 


Keywords: civil society, globality, publics, spatiality, transnationality 


Thomas Oleson 
Les publics transnationaux: les nouveaux espaces de l'activisme des 
mouvements sociaux et le problème de l’hypermétropie mondiale 


Cet article propose le concept de publics transnationaux pour résoudre les problèmes 
d’hypermétropie mondiale et stimuler la recherche sociologique capable d’opérer à 
différents niveaux spatiaux. Par contraste, le concept de société civile mondiale est si 
large qu'il est à peu près inutile analytiquement. Il donne à tort l’impression que 
Paction sociale s’est détachée du local et du national. Il est théoriquement incorrect 
de parler de société civile mondiale en l’absence d’un état mondial. Pour résoudre 
cette hypermétropie mondiale, nous devrions parler d’une pluralité de publics 
transnationaux plutôt que d’une société civile mondiale unique. Cela nous obligerait 
à identifier les espaces sociaux que les individus et les mouvements sociaux constru- 
isent. Nous découvrons deux éléments: les publics transnationaux ne sont pas 
détachés de l’espace physique, mais impliquent une transformation de l’espace qui 
combine le local, le national et le transnational d'une nouvelle manière. De plus les 
publics transnationaux sont représentés par médiation, mais aussi enracinés dans des 
personnes et des espaces réels. 


Mots-clés: mondialisme, publics, société civile, spatialité, transnationalité 


Thomas Oleson 
Públicos transnacionales: nuevos espacios de activismo de los 
movimientos sociales y el problema de la hipermetropía global 


El artículo propone el concepto de públicos transnacionales como una manera de 
superar problemas de hipermetropía global y de estimular investigación sociológica 
capaz de operar en varios niveles espaciales. En comparación, el concepto de la 
sociedad civil global es tan inclusivo que es casi analíticamente inútil; da la impresión 
errónea de que la acción social se está volviendo separada de lo local y de lo nacional. 
Es teóricamente errado hablar de una sociedad civil global en ausencia de un estado 
global. Para superar esta hipermetropía global debemos hablar de una pluralidad de 
públicos transnacionales más que de una sola sociedad civil global. Ésto nos fuerza a 
identificar los aspectos sociales que los individuos y los movimientos sociales 
construyen. Descubrimos dos cosas: los públicos transnacionales no están separados 
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del espacio físico, sino que implican la transformación del 
local, lo nacional y lo transnacional de una nueva mane: 
transnacionales son mediados, pero también arraigados en | 


Palabras clave: espacialidad, globalidad, públicos, sociedad 


Karen Bettez Halnon 
Alienation Incorporated: ‘F*** the Mainstrec 
Mainstream 


This article is about one of the most popular and profitable 1 
States and internationally, one that gives a loud, hostile 
‘finger’ to the ‘mainstream’. Drawing on four years of con 
sive music media analysis, the author illustrates how si 
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anti-commercialisation potentiellement gênants et en rupture. Celle-ci transforme 
Paliénation en source de profit (au deux points de la production et de la consomma- 
tion) mais aussi anticipe sur des modes de rébellion plus conscients, plus orientés et 
pragmatiques. Cet article développe et approfondit le travail sur le spectacle, la société 
de consommation, la ‘mondialisation du rien’ et la ‘marchandisation de la dissidence’. 


Mots-clés: aliénation, authenticité, marchandisation de la dissidence, société de 
consommation, spectacle 


Karen Bettez Halnon 
Alienación incorporada: “J*** la música convencional' en la 
corriente dominante 


Este artículo es sobre uno de los estilos musicales mas populares y rentables en los 
Estados Unidos e internacionalmente, el que da un gesto de “dedo”, fuerte, hostil, y 
por lo demás alienado, a lo “convencional”. Basándose en cuatro años de trabajo de 
campo en conciertos y en análisis extensivo del medio musical, el autor ilustra como 
los autodenominados “basura blanca”, “rechazados”, “fracasados”, y “extraños” delinean 
sus experiencias de alienación en letras y actuaciones en escena, y como la juventud 
anticomercialista, buscando algo ‘diferente’ y/o ‘real’ en la sociedad del espectáculo, 
consume alienación como autenticidad. La crítica definitiva de este artículo es que la 
alienación incorporada — o la comodificación de artistas alienados y sus experiencias 
de alienación, y la asimilación de la juventud anticomercialista consumidora, poten- 
cialmente engorrosa y distanciada — no solo transforma la alienación (en ambos 
momentos de la producción y del consumo) en una fuente de beneficio, sino que 
también se anticipa a vías de rebelión más conscientes, dirigidas y pragmáticas, Este 
artículo extiende y elabora trabajos sobre espectáculo, sociedad de consumo, la 
“globalización de nada”, y la “comodificación de la disensión”. 


Palabras clave: alienación, autenticidad, comodificación de la disensión, espectáculo, 
sociedad de consumo 


Sehriban Sahin 


The Rise of Alevism as a Public Religion 


The article explores why and how Alevism, a religious creed and tradition that had 
been kept esoteric and transmitted only orally at secret rituals, has emerged in public 
spheres within Turkey and the European diaspora since the late 1980s. It draws atten- 
tion to two major actors, transnational Alevi networks and the state actively inducing 
and shaping the transformation of Alevism from secret to public culture in national 
and transnational public spheres. Networks, social and political opportunity struc- 
tures, and communicative praxis are used to analyse this process. By taking trans- 
national networks into account this article goes beyond traditional network analysis. 
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Networks are articulators of new spaces to host culture and identity formation 
processes. Social actions are not just about networks and opportunity structures but 
also about the construction of meaning. The article investigates the communicative 
praxes of dissenting and consenting actors shaping Alevism in the arena of national 
and transnational publics. 


Keywords: Alevism, national and transnational publics, networks, religion, Turkey 


Sehriban Sahin 


l'essor de l'alévisme comme religion publique 


L'article montre comment et pourquoi l’alévisme, tradition et credo religieux qui sont 
restés longtemps ésotériques et transmis uniquement par oral dans des rituels secrets, 
a émergé dans la sphère publique en Turquie et dans la diaspora européenne depuis 
la fin des années 1980. L’accent est mis sur deux acteurs majeurs, les réseaux alévis 
internationaux et l’état, qui ont activement induit et influencé les transformations de 
l’alévisme, le faisant sortir du secret et passer à une culture publique dans les sphères 
publiques nationales et internationales. Pour analyser ce processus, on utilise les 
réseaux, les structures sociales et politiques, et la praxis en matière de communication. 
En prenant en compte les réseaux transnationaux, cet article va au delà de Panalyse 
de réseaux traditionnelle. Les réseaux articulent de nouveaux espaces à la culture hôte 
et aux processus de formation des identités. Les actions sociales ne concernent pas 
uniquement les réseaux et les structures d'opportunités mais la construction du sens. 
Cet article enquête sur les praxis communicationnelles des acteurs qui refusent et de 
ceux qui acceptent les transformations de l’alévisme dans les arènes publiques 
nationales et internationales. 


Mots-clés: alévisme, publics nationaux et transnationaux, religion, réseaux, Turquie 


Sehriban Sahin 


El ascenso del Alevismo como religión pública 


El artículo explora porqué y como el Alevismo, un credo religioso y tradición que se 
había mantenido esotérico y transmitido solo oralmente en rituales secretos, emergió 
en esferas públicas en Turquía y en la diáspora europea desde finales de los años 80. 
Llama la atención sobre dos actores mayores, las redes transnacionales Alevi y el estado 
que activamente induce y desarrolla la transformación del Alevismo de secreto a cultura 
pública en las esferas públicas nacional y transnacional. Redes, estructuras de oportu- 
nidad social y política, y praxis comunicativa son utilizadas para analizar este proceso. 
Llevando en cuenta las redes transnacionales, este artículo va más allá del tradicional 
análisis de redes. Las redes son articuladoras de nuevos espacios de la cultura de acogida 
y de procesos de formación de identidad. Las acciones sociales no son apenas sobre 
redes y estructuras de oportunidad, sino también sobre la construcción de significado. 
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El artículo investiga la praxis comunicativa de disentir y consentir a actores dar forma 
al Alevismo en la arena pública nacional y transnacional. 


Palabras clave: Alevismo, publicos nacionales y transnacionales, redes, religión, 
Turquía 


Barbara Haas 
The Work-Care Balance: Is it Possible to Identify Typologies for 
Cross-National Comparisons? 


This article explores the relationship between work, care and gender equality on a 
theoretical level to develop multifaceted and dynamic models both within a country, 
as well as cross-nationally. It is necessary to go beyond static single-country classifi- 
cations and do country clustering. Existing models are synthesized with five new 
types of work-care balance as theoretical baseline: the traditional breadwinner and 
modified breadwinner model, the egalitarian employment model, the universal carer 
model, as well as the reversed role model. Depending on the research questions coun- 
tries belong to different models. The article analyses first the practices about working 
time for unpaid and paid work in households. Second, family and social policies are 
examined. Finally, it is shown how and to what extent these facts conform to social 
values and norms (culture). The approach is exemplified by comparing Austria, the 
Netherlands and Sweden. 


Keywords: division of labour, double-income households, gender equality, typology 
building, welfare states 


Barbara Haas 
L'équilibre travail-soins: est-il possible de créer des typologies 
pour des comparaisons internationales? 


Cet article étudie la relation entre le travail, les soins et l’égalité des genres sur un plan 
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T Migrations and Social Transformations’ assembles some of 
the most interesting contributions to the Research Committee 09, 
‘Social Transformations and Sociology of Development”, of the International 
Sociological Association over the last years. Most of the articles were 
intended to be presented in several sessions with the same title at the Midterm 
Conference of RC 09 at the 36th World Congress of the International Insti- 
tute of Sociology in Beijing, China in July 2004. 

The main strength of this monograph issue is to bring together a set of 
research results around a topic with broad, interdisciplinary appeal and with 
enough policy relevance to attract the attention of policy-makers, inter- 
national organizations, sociologists and anthropologists, and the larger 
public. In fact, the relationship between transnational migrations and social 
transformations studied in this issue is scientifically and politically interest- 
ing. Differences in living standards and opportunities explain why there is an 
increasing pressure for emigration between countries of the South and the 
North, as well as between countries of the South. People in better economic 
circumstances, or people in countries higher up the per capita GNP ladder, 
know where opportunities for immigration exist. Contrary to the assertion 
of many scholars studying transnational migrations, the issue shows that the 
relationship between migration and transformation is both variable and 
complex, and that migration has a specific influence on the gap between 
developed and developing countries. Our articles show that migration has 
changed and is still changing the hierarchic position of some countries in our 
global system, which can less and less be defined by notions such as core and 
periphery, which are too static to account for recent transformations due to 
transnational migrations. The introduction aims to give the reader a clear 
impression of the advances in the theoretical understanding of the main ques- 
tions achieved by this monograph issue. In our global world, where labour 
and capital ‘migrate’, older models of core and periphery, of developed and 
developing countries, of First and Third world vanish: we are asked to 
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reconsider these concepts. The contemporary global context of migration 
calls for a different perception of international relations, where hierarchic 
positions knew, know and will know important changes during the last and 
the coming decades. These transformations have repercussions on the coun- 
tries of origin and arrival, insofar as the transnational migrant links the 
different contexts and contributes to changes in both, for example in the 
fields of social stratification and ethnic relations. Changes in communication 
networks, via the internet and the phone, have transformed the relationship 
between migrants, their communities and families of origin. 

In our current world, the potential for emigration is very important: the 
majority of the world’s present and future population lives in countries of 
the South. But countries of the South have only a limited capacity to employ 
additional numbers of workers. Therefore, emigration pressures from coun- 
tries of the South will be one of the most acute development problems of the 
coming decades. A broader knowledge of international migration flows and 
of the impact of decisions of governments and individual migrants on 
patterns, causes and consequences of migrations will contribute to broaden 
our insight into the new world order of the 21st century. 

My special thanks for the support of this publication go to Julia Evetts, 
the editor of the monograph issues of Current Sociology, whose sympathetic 
support contributed to the successful completion of this issue, and to two 
anonymous reviewers, who helped with their comments to clarify the 
argument. 
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A Transnational Migrations and 
Y Social Transformations: A 


Theoretical Perspective 


Introduction 


ne of the most important reasons for migration is, according to 

Hoffmann-Nowotny (1973), the uneven economic development of 
different regions or countries. Rural-urban migration thus brings about a 
progressive urbanization of societies. In European countries, during the 19th 
and early 20th centuries, not all migration was to urban areas. Large groups 
emigrated instead to overseas countries. This emigration is generally regarded 
as an outcome of economic development under a market economy. 

Furthermore, in more recent years, the declining real costs of trans- 
portation and communication have allowed international movements to 
expand. The construction of railways and roads and the establishing of 
phone, radio and television communications led to an integration of develop- 
ing countries into international markets. People’s personal networks have 
become increasingly connected to communication systems of developed 
overseas economies. Consequently, development has rendered international 
movements easier and cheaper. 

The emigration from developing countries can be explained by the 
creation of a pool of migrants through capital formation, market creation and 
by disparities in economic development across time and space. It becomes 
clear that every country and region that has developed its economy has 
experienced migrations. However, there are differences between countries in 
the total amount of emigration: 19th-century France experienced rather low 
levels; during the same period, Britain experienced a mass exodus. Differ- 
ences between countries depend on the state of the world economy, colonial 
relationships, technologies and political factors. The economic links between 
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the developing country and the country of destination are, nevertheless, an 
important explanatory factor. In general, an increasing integration and inter- 
dependence allowed the volume of migration to increase. 


Theories: Migration and Development 


This section puts the questions whether migration triggers development 
and/or whether development triggers migration. The large international and 
internal income differences have been considered by sociological theory 
(Hoffmann-Nowotny, 1973) as one of the most important factors bringing 
about internal and/or international migration. Hoffmann-Nowotny showed 
that migrants from poorer European countries move to richer countries. He 
studied this phenomenon in Switzerland and Canada in the 1970s. My own 
study in Congo (Brazzaville) and Sudan (Schuerkens, 1981) was influenced 
by this approach. I found that regional economic, urban and educational 
differences influenced the direction and the level of migration. However, 
poorer regions contributed only on a small scale to internal migrations, 
whereas regions situated on a higher level of development contributed on a 
much higher scale to internal migrations. 

In many parts of the developing world, migration processes led to high 
rates of urbanization during the 1980s and 1990s, processes that demonstrate 
these mutual links. Today, it is no longer obvious that an increase in per capita 
income reduces migration, as Hoffmann-Nowotny and I suggested in our 
respective studies. The statement that the best migration policy is develop- 
ment policy, which means that an increase in income would reduce out- 
migration, is challenged. According to Fischer et al. (1997), the relation 
between migration and development is currently considered via the concept 
of a ‘modified inverted U-curve’. They wrote: ‘Development often first 
enhances and thereafter reduces the scope and incentives for migration, but 
the sequencing of enhancement and reduction is usually different for 
different types of migration’ (Fischer et al., 1997: 92). 

One of the most simple economic explanations of migration is that 
people move with the aim of improving their situation. On an international 
level, this would mean that large groups of migrants move from poor to rich 
regions. However, the total number of migrants is rather small: it is estimated 
by international organizations, such as the International Labour Organiz- 
ation, the International Organization of Migration and the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, as about 2.9 percent of the world popu- 
lation in 2000 (see Guilmoto and Sandron, 2003: 81). Furthermore, most 
migrations are internal rather than international, in spite of large inter- 
national income differences. South to North migrations are small compared 
to South to South migrations, for instance, from West Africa to Nigeria, or 
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from Southern Africa to South Africa. The direction of migration flows indi- 
cates the predominance of cultural and historical links as well as geographi- 
cal distance. As mentioned earlier, the largest migration flows come from 
countries that are not the poorest ones. Moreover, the position of countries 
in international migrations changes over time. Changing income levels induce 
a rise or a fall as emigration area; for instance, sending countries become 
receiving countries: Italian migrants went to Germany in the 1960s; in the 
1990s, Italy had become an immigration country for African immigrants. 

The convergence effect of migration can be shown when we differenti- 
ate the impact of migration on development in the short and in the long run. 
Migration influences wages in emigration and immigration regions in the 
short to medium terms. Migrants who sent parts of their income to the 
country of origin (remittances effect) influence the economy of their home 
countries. Migrants’ contribution to the financing of public services in the 
country of immigration causes effects on public transfers. The availability of 
labour may furthermore lead to changes in the production structure and may 
influence the terms of trade of both countries. What about the quantity effect 
of labour in the South (abundant) and in the North (scarce)? Migration from 
the South to the North decreases wages in the North and increases them in 
the South. 

Marx, Myrdal, Hirschmann and Wallerstein argued that migration 
increases rather than decreases development differences in the world. These 
scholars think that technological progress does not spread from the northern 
core to the southern periphery. For them, as Fischer et al. wrote: 


... wages and/or returns on investment will therefore remain lower in the 
disadvantaged region. The latter can only catch up by improving its technology 
and efficiency, which becomes more difficult once factors of production begin 
to leave. If in the extreme case all input factors were mobile, ae disadvantaged 
location would in the long run face a total outflow of production factors, until 
‘the last turns off the light’. (Fischer et al., 1997: 116) 


In conclusion to this issue, we can say that empirical case studies have 
revealed the coexistence of the convergence and divergence theses related to 
migration. Periods of economic development of regions and countries exist 
when migration causes divergence effects. They may be followed by periods 
when migration induces convergence effects. The actual link between migra- 
tion and development thus remains an empirical question studied in concrete 
situations. 

Fischer et al. conclude in the following manner: 


For most countries, the impact of international migration on development 
tends to be positive but essentially short-term. Especially labour-market and 
balance-of-payments problems are frequently eased, sometimes some growth 
effects due to increased consumption are noticeable. Convergence, rather than 
divergence effects of migration on development are usually detected... But 
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migration rarely seems to be able to induce the far-reaching social and 
economic changes that are required to advance the development process in 
most countries of the South. (Fischer et al., 1997: 128) 


The potential for emigration is much more important: the majority of 
the world’s present and future population lives in developing countries. 
According to Golini et al. (1991: 255), developing countries have the capa- 
bility of producing in only 20 years an additional number of workers (733 
million) much greater than the 1990 stock of the entire developed world (586 
million). The central topic here is whether enough jobs are available for these 
large groups of people. The prognosis is not favourable, with high rates of 
unemployment or underemployment in the countries of the South. There- 
fore, emigration pressures from developing countries will be one of the most 
acute development problems of the coming decades. The Human Develop- 
ment Report 2003 stated that unless trade barriers are reduced, South-North 
migration (and South-South migration) will increase. Aid, similar to the 
Marshall Plan, has been suggested as an appropriate measure in the face of 
the differences between the North and the South. This aid could help to 
reduce inequalities and, in turn, emigration pressures, even if, in the short 
term, emigration resulting from development increased. 


Transnational Migrations! and Social Transformations 


The causes of transnational migrations and social transformations are inter- 
twined insofar as global inequality is one of the most important causes. This 
inequality possesses an ethnic dimension, which links both topics. On a 
country level, a social hierarchy becomes obvious, even if it is often accom- 
panied by an ethnic hierarchy insofar as some ethnic groups can be found at 
the bottom of the social ladder. An ethnic hierarchy can be found on a global 
level, with countries of the South at the bottom of the hierarchy and coun- 
tries of the North at its peak. This hierarchy, as Immanuel Wallerstein 
suggests, refers to social inequality. In order to explain the phenomenon of 
transnational migrations, which began on a large scale in the 1960s, Waller- 
stein underlined that since European colonization, the countries of the South 
were more and more included in a global system insofar as social, economic 
and political systems of the countries of the South were restructured accord- 
ing to the western development concept. The slow integration in a global 
system meant that more and more regions were concerned. The circle of 
influence that was created was more and more enlarged with the improve- 
ment of transportation means and the easy crossing of state frontiers. It 
became less and less meaningful to analyse processes of social transform- 
ations as a change of internal structures. In fact, these changes are linked to 
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global processes and have contributed for many decades to the integration of 
southern regions into a global system. 

Like their countries of origin, transnational migrants who come from 
southern regions to migrate to western countries (Europe, USA) occupy low 
positions on the social, cultural and economic ladder. They can improve their 
situation by transnational migration either in the country of origin or in the 
country of destination. Their decision to migrate is linked to unequal inter- 
national relations. Migration is one possibility to change national and indi- 
vidual positions. Normally, migration is directed to countries higher up the 
GNP ladder. Migration can thus be considered as a means of mobility 
between national contexts. Migrants can improve their social positions by 
earning higher salaries. In return, they can use these salaries to develop their 
countries of origin by money transfers to their family members and/or by 
the creation of development projects in their home countries. 

In history, international migrations were always important, but it seems 
as if they have become, at the beginning of the 21st century, one of the 
predominant factors of interactions between different societies, and are now 
firmly on the political agenda. All over the world, the defeat of Communist 
regimes and the creation of conflict situations have contributed to an increase 
of migrant flows. These population movements are not only important quan- 
titatively, but also qualitatively, because they can lead to violent social 
conflicts between different groups. 

The differentiation between countries that send and those that receive 
migrants has changed fundamentally during the last decades. Countries of 
the South continue to participate in transnational migration flows, even if the 
poorest countries are normally not included in this transfer of wealth 
between countries. The former socialist countries in Eastern Europe have 
become important regions of out-migration in the direction of Western 
European countries. Some of the countries that sent migrants some decades 
ago have now become countries that receive migrants from countries on a 
lower level of the international hierarchy. But restrictive access rules in most 
of the countries higher up the GNP ladder form a barrier that many migrants 
are obliged to bypass by illegal immigration. 

If we want to understand the dynamic character of transnational migra- 
tions and its influence on social transformations in the countries of origin, 
we have to take account of money transfers by these migrants to their home 
countries. They are so high in some cases that they exceed the official 
development aid of western countries. A growth of immigration barriers 
would thus have an influence on the socioeconomic international hierarchy; 
this means that poor countries continue to get still poorer and rich countries 
still richer. The conflict potential of this situation becomes obvious if one 
considers the importance of migration flows in some southern countries 
during the last decades. Facilitating access to certain countries might thus 
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become the other side of the growth of development aid of northern coun- 
tries directed to southern countries. 

A diminution of the number of transnational migrants is less probable 
in the face of an increasing international stratification of societies. Migration 
processes directly influence social transformations in the country of origin 
and in the country of destination. In the country of immigration, migrants 
are confronted by somewhat unknown social, economic and political struc- 
tures, which require processes of adaptation not only on the part of migrants, 
but also of native groups. These processes contribute to social transform- 
ations of migrant groups and host societies, confronted by growing numbers 
of people who have to become more or less integrated in society. 

Migration processes have to be understood not only on an individual 
level, but on a national and global level, too. Migrants are social actors who 
are members of national systems that define their life-chances. A migrant 
originating from a poor country may try to reduce a situation of power 
deficit due to an insufficient salary in his or her region of origin by a migra- 
tion to a regional context that may permit him or her to obtain a higher salary. 
Often, the possibility is not given to change this situation in the country of 
origin and political authorities may favour transnational migrations in order 
to permit certain groups to gain access to contexts that satisfy their aspir- 
ations. They may thus avoid fundamental changes of social and economic 
systems in a given unequal global structure. Migrants’ gains may then 
contribute to only gradual transformation processes, which do not put in 
question the hierarchical position of the country in the global system. 

These brief remarks already indicate that transnational migrations are 
included in global processes of transformation. A systematic development of 
links between different levels shows that migrants are at the base of trans- 
formation processes in countries of origin and of destination. Migration is 
already a possibility to change positions. In the country studies in this mono- 
graph issue, the authors show that migration is directed to higher national 
contexts. Migration is an interaction between social systems. The direction 
of transnational migration is determined by favourable or unfavourable 
positions. Migration is a means of mobility: of national system too. Insofar 
as a high percentage of migrants in a given context can induce disparities 
between migrants’ attempts and economic possibilities, a development policy 
has to be envisaged, or, if this is not possible, political measures, that try to 
reduce inequalities between different contexts and that influence migration 
processes. Our case studies reveal a wide field of migration possibilities in 
different regions of the world. The different studies focus on situations in 
countries of origin and countries of destination and show processes of change 
of different social institutions. 

Transnational migrants may be confronted with access limitations, which 
may force them for a given period to accept a more or less illegal migrant 
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status. À return migration with the possibly earned money may be an 
outcome that permits the migrant to participate in social changes in his or 
her home country. Often, unmarried male workers or female service staff 
who accept tasks that natives will no longer accept choose this outcome. 
They stay for a limited period in the host country and send a large amount 
of their earnings home to their family. After their return to the country of 
origin, a relative replaces them. Better educated migrants normally have more 
chances to become members of the society of the country of destination (see 
Schuerkens, 2000). 

Conditions in the country of immigration determine whether migrants 
will be accepted or not. In Western European countries, migrants were 
accepted during the 1960s, as the economies of these countries needed 
additional workers, but barriers to immigration were erected when the 
economic situation took a downturn. Since the oil crisis of 1973/4, the possi- 
bility to control frontiers has reduced. Migrants have settled with their 
families in the countries of immigration and they have not returned to their 
countries of origin. Changed political measures to accept workers led to 
changed migration types and to a continued flow of immigrants. Migrations 
became permanent, even if some of the factors that caused these population 
flows no longer had the same meaning. International inequalities have 
continued to influence the quantity and the direction of migrations. The 
discussion, for example, in Europe defines southern countries as regions from 
where poor migrants try to migrate to rich western countries. This implies 
that racism has become an important ideological factor that accompanies 
immigration processes in richer countries. 


Social Transformations in Western Societies 


Often, migrants live in highly developed regions, such as the capitals of immi- 
gration contexts. They work in industry and services. These minorities have 
difficulties finding qualified jobs and their salaries are lower than those of 
native populations.? They often work in precarious jobs that require only 
short periods of apprenticeship. They are exposed to discrimination. In the 
capital cities, an ethnic stratification can be found, with groups of migrants, 
depending on their origin, at the bottom end. With the ageing of the popu- 
lation in many northern countries, immigrants are on the political agenda. 
But governments continue to have difficulties accepting immigrants in the 
face of high unemployment rates among native groups. Nevertheless, UN 
organizations, such as the International Organization of Migration, and 
intellectuals try to change public opinion, with rather little success. 

The assembled case studies of this monograph issue show the life-worlds 
of migrants in different world regions and reveal new situations that demand 
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adaptation. These groups have to establish new social links with their coun- 
tries of destination. They are obliged to change in order to adapt to unknown 
situations. Moreover, their country of origin and their former social environ- 
ment continue to require a share in their actual social betterment after migra- 
tion. Their geographical movement is thus complemented by a social 
movement that includes social change in the two regions. The life-worlds of 
these social actors are highly ambiguous and stressful. Their origin links them 
to a social system other than the life-worlds they have got to know since their 
migration. A social analysis of these life-worlds has thus to acknowledge the 
cultural heritage of their origins and the social structure of their new environ- 
ments. The different case studies show the huge web of adaptation strategies 
and the possible influences of these migrants on their countries of origin. It 
becomes obvious that the life-worlds of these migrants are characterized by 
the problematic link between the North and the South. 

With the rise of the development concept after the Second World War, 
millions of inhabitants of southern countries became ‘underdeveloped’. 
Elites of the later independent countries founded their demand for help on 
this notion, which justified their development efforts. Large population 
groups got included in a development scheme, which soon spread all over 
the world. International communication facilities, television and worldwide 
travel have contributed to include more and more groups in one common 
world. Future migrants heard from relatives or friends of better situations in 
richer northern countries and were encouraged by unchanged situations in 
their southern home countries to migrate to northern countries. 

Wallerstein, Sassen and Morawska have shown that the global system 
forms a somewhat complex and confused structure (see Lindsay, 1985). They 
deduce from this statement that international workers’ movements are 
oriented by the movement of international capital, but in the opposite direc- 
tion. According to Sassen, emigration is created by foreign investment in 
southern countries and by disparities originating from these investments. 
Migration processes are still fuelled by the existence of ideological and 
material links originating from a former colonization and continued 
processes of market enlargement, and by factors such as common languages 
and intense commercial and communication links between different 
categories of countries. 

The theory of global systems underlines that transnational migrations are 
directed to global cities, which control and orient foreign investments; cities 
with particular aspects, such as being home to the headquarters of trans- 
national enterprises and to know huge capital flows. The direction of migra- 
tions demonstrates the importance of these cities, which spread lifestyles and 
consumer goods to ever larger groups in the South. But transnational migra- 
tion flows are also influenced by economic, social and political transform- 
ations of the postmodern period, by the end of the regime of apartheid in 
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South Africa, by wars, famines and crises in southern countries. All these 
factors are linked to population flows. It seems that the 21st century is an era 
of migrations. For many countries of the South, migration is one of the 
aspects of the social crises that accompany their integration into the global 
system and their social and economic development. The growth of popu- 
lations and the green revolution in rural regions led to the migration of huge 
population groups to the overcrowded cities, where few job possibilities 
existed and where conditions were often drastic. Migration not only changes 
the migrant, but it changes the society of emigration and the society of immi- 
gration. Nowadays, a great number of people of the South and the North 
have personal experience of migration and its influences, a factor that has in 
turn contributed to ever increasing migration flows. 

What are the trends of transnational migration for the coming 20 years? 
One can estimate that more and more countries will be affected by migra- 
tion and that the diversity of the regions of origin will increase. The origin 
of migrants in most of the regions receiving immigrants is highly diversified 
on an economic, social and cultural level. One of the only hopes to reduce 
transnational migration may be a huge development of southern countries 
that permits an economic growth and an absorption of people who want to 
work. In northern countries, the control of frontiers does not stop undesired 
migration flows. Long-term solutions have to be found if one wants to 
reduce the migratory pressure. These measures are closely linked to the 
discussion on development strategies of southern countries. They include 
commercial policy, development aid, regional integration and international 
relations. 

In general, development differences between the various categories of 
countries are too great to permit an enlargement of labour mobility between 
the North and the South. Political strategies to limit immigration may thus 
play a growing role in international relations. Nevertheless, neither restric- 
tive measures nor development strategies can influence transnational migra- 
tions in the short term, because of the existence of powerful effects 
originating from an unequal global system. In the foreseeable future, the 
global community will be forced to accept mass migrations. But the globaliz- 
ation of migrations also offers a more optimistic perspective: there is some 
hope that a growing global unity can be built on our planet, a unity that will 
allow us to tackle important social transformation processes. 

The questions of how long the widening inequality between rich and 
poor countries can continue, and the policy of the developed countries to 
manage flows of economic resources, including labour, from the South to the 
North according to their own interests, are certain to remain major topics of 
the political debate in the decades to come. In our increasingly integrated 
world system, it is important to examine population movements, which seem 
to be an important element in our changing world order. A broader 
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knowledge of international migration flows, and of the impact of decisions 
of governments and individual migrants on patterns, causes and impacts of 
migration will contribute to insights into the new world order of the 21st 
century. 

A uniform South does not exist and the effects of migration on trans- 
formations are not the same for all countries of the South or the North. A 
dynamic theory of migration and transformations has to consider the mutual 
links of migration and transformation, the influence of an emerging 
development on migration and the effects of migration on development. Such 
a theory should connect theoretical approaches originating from different 
disciplines. 

Analysis of the transformation—migration link leads us to expect growing 
international migration flows between the South and the North. More and 
more people of the South are included in a world economy. Their level of per 
capita income increases. These processes induce migration as an option for 
increasing parts of populations in the South. However, transformation 
processes are subject to very complex determinants and not just to the 
mobility of people. In most cases, migration is a minor factor of develop- 
ment, although this may be due to the rather limited scale of migrants. In the 
short run, empirical evidence suggests that migration has had positive effects 
for countries of emigration and immigration. However, the long-term 
impacts of migration are rather difficult to identify, because of the complex- 
ity of real situations. 


Overview of this Monograph Issue 


In order to gain a deeper understanding of actual migration and transform- 
ation patterns, we assemble in this special issue of Current Sociology case 
studies based on country- or region-specific conditions. The article by 
Dumitru Sandu presents the results of a community census on temporary 
migration at the level of Romanian villages. The author finds a strong region- 
alization of circular migration abroad from the rural areas. About 4 percent 
of all villages account for more than 60 percent of the total return migration 
from abroad. He characterizes these villages as transnational communities 
insofar as his aim is to identify migration structures not defined in terms of 
individuals but in terms of communities and regions. Sandu finds that the 
transnational — circular or temporary — migration is more defined by local 
communities, and no longer by individuals, as definitive, or permanent, 
migration had been. Most of these migrants work in construction. Though 
the first wave of Romanian migrants was characterized by ethnic, religious 
or local selectivity, the later waves are linked to social and human relational 
capital, which plays an essential role in shaping migration behaviours. The 
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author identifies 15 migration regions, whose profiles can be defined by the 
social structure of the migrants. These migrants may be of a given age, 
religion, education and/or ethnicity. Similar to theoretical parameters already 
mentioned, Sandu explains that ‘Rates of temporary emigrations abroad tend 
to be higher in villages with a large number of inhabitants, villages at the 
centre of the commune, those with a high youth population and those located 
in more developed counties.’ Sandu underlines that finding a job or starting 
a small business have become the goal of new life strategies. His article is an 
example of the more recent migration patterns from Eastern European to 
western countries that began to emerge after the end of the bipolarization 
between the East and West. 

The next article, by Tatiana Nikolaevna Yudina, studies the expansion of 
the foreign workforce in the Russian economy, which is interpreted as a 
result of the entry of the country into the international labour market. The 
author shows that Russia has become attractive for many foreigners in terms 
of living conditions and the possibility of higher earnings. Moreover, the 
Russian labour market is calling for foreign labourers in the formal and 
informal sectors of the economy. Yudina demonstrates that nowadays, in 
Moscow, there are immigrants from many nearby countries (Iran, Iraq, 
Poland, Yugoslavia) and from countries farther away (China, Vietnam, 
North Korea, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Sudan). The adherence of Russia to the 
international refugee conventions caused an influx of thousands of illegal 
migrants hoping to legalize their status or to move on to western countries. 
The author shows that the crime rate is much higher among these groups 
than the same index for Muscovites and that these people work in the grey 
sector of the Russian economy. Her article indicates that foreigners work 
mainly in the construction sector, trade and catering. The demand for 
unskilled workers is high (two-thirds of all vacancies). The experts Yudina 
questioned report that international migrants fill vacancies in spheres of 
production where Muscovites are unwilling to work. Even if the sociopro- 
fessional status of immigrants is rather diversified, their professional situation 
in Moscow does not correspond to their often high educational level. The 
author shows that most of the foreign migrants in Moscow have a low 
economic status and a sizeable proportion of them have not been able to buy 
such items as televisions, radios, refrigerators or furniture. 

When Muscovites were asked about their opinions towards the inter- 
national migrants in their city, most respondents showed little tolerance: 60 
percent had a negative opinion, 27 percent were neutral and only 1.3 percent 
reported a positive attitude. The author concludes that the flow of inter- 
national immigrants to Moscow is becoming almost uncontrollable, but will 
continue in the near future because of legal deficiencies in procedures regu- 
lating immigrants’ stay, employment and departure. 

The third article tackles the situation of refugees as a particular aspect of 
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globalization and transnational migrations. The authors, Susanne Binder and 
Jelena Tosié, emphasize that refugees are not only passive and assisted people, 
but human beings who try to be active during and after their flight. Their 
situation thus resembles other cases illustrated in this collection of articles. 
The focus of this article on gender-specific aspects allows an analysis of less 
well-known causes and outcomes of this sort of transnational migration. The 
empirical example is of Bosnian families living in Vienna and demonstrates 
the transformation of family structures, with refugee children going to 
schools, wives working as maids and fathers unemployed. Binder and Tošić 
show that the identity structures of refugees are fragile and that difficult 
employment situations and further changes in the roles of mother and wife 
are a heavy burden for these women. The situation as refugee, too prevalent 
in our global world at the beginning of the 21st century, is certainly an 
extreme case compared to other forms of transnational migrations as it 
compounds the difficulties other migrants are confronted with. The different 
articles in this monograph issue show that transnational migrations are an 
important element of our current globalized world and that human lives are 
more and more connected globally. To understand the transformation 
processes linked to transnational migrations means to grasp the conditio 
humana of these times, Binder and Tošić conclude. 

The article by Patricia Landolt and Wei Wei Da asks how physical 
distance and mobility feed into the reinvention of family practices and gender 
roles and how parenting, caregiving and headship are organized by trans- 
national families. The authors compare and contrast the multi-locational 
family practices of two different immigrant populations: the contexts of exit 
and of reception that surround Salvadoran migration to the USA and Chinese 
migration to Australia. They examine in particular how family members, 
specifically mothers/wives and fathers/husbands, interpret their trans- 
national practices. Displacement and physical relocation disrupt the family 
structure as members find themselves living in different cities and countries, 
thus embedded in other economic, social, political and cultural contexts. 
Furthermore, migration disturbs the established power and status structures 
within the family. There is evidence that permanently multi-local families are 
becoming increasingly more common and the assumption of the reunited 
family in the host society is more and more challenged. The analysis of in- 
depth interviews with family members demonstrates these new family prac- 
tices. The findings suggest that there are families who have no interest in 
single-sited settlement, so that even if a mother-father-children unit is in one 
location (the host country), other members (grandparents, aunts, cousins) 
will continue to play an important role in family practices (caregiving, value 
transmission, etc.). Furthermore, the imperatives of gendered labour migra- 
tion draw female and male migrants to different countries, sectors and work 
sites, so that men, women and youth are placed within different social 
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networks and may end up in different geographic locations. In the Salvado- 
ran case study, the authors found the emergence of a malleable kinship 
system, high rates of free unions and high numbers of children born out of 
marriage both within the central couple relationship and within other 
relationships established in secondary locations. The elderly and children 
may move back and forth, so that Salvadoran households are becoming 
increasingly decentralized and dispersed. Overseas Chinese families are also 
characterized by flexible characteristics: husband and wife are separated 
spatially and children are often educated by grandparents in China. Women 
demonstrate the same mobility as men, so that immigration helps break up 
the traditional family hierarchy and empowers women. Transnational family 
practices are individualized; a fact that can be linked to an unsuccessful 
economic integration into the host country. 

Petra Dannecker’s article tackles the transformation of gender relations 
due to transnational migrations among Bangladeshis. She shows that the 
uneven economic development in Asia during recent decades has not only 
caused new migration flows but has also led to a feminization of migration. 
Dannecker underlines that the increased demand for cheap labour in the 
export-oriented industrial sectors as well as in the service sector induces a 
feminization of migration flows. Migrant women are preferred because they 
are cheaper than local workers or male migrants. Female long-distance 
migration of Bangladeshi women to Malaysia, both documented and undoc- 
umented, began to emerge in the 1990s, and has led to a transformation of 
the existing gender order. These women do not work as domestic staff, but 
prefer formal sector employment on the basis of temporary contracts, which 
permits them to return to their home country after a period of time. Gender 
structures the new transnational space insofar as networks develop along 
gender lines, thus influencing gender relations in the home country as well 
as in the migrant community abroad. According to male migrants, 
Bangladeshi women in Malaysia have a ‘loose lifestyle’. This interpretative 
strategy is used by male migrants to define female migrants as sexually 
promiscuous and to differentiate themselves from these women. This image 
is then transferred to Bangladesh and is perceived as dangerous for the status 
of the family having a female member abroad. As Dannecker indicates, the 
common Bangladeshi identity in Malaysia is built by men and for men. 
Women migrants are excluded, which means that they cannot count on 
networks, for example for money transfers. But this strategy also aims at 
favouring male migrants over female migrants, who have begun to threaten 
the possibilities of male labour migrants abroad, Transnational male 
networks and activities of male migrants thus transform the gender order in 
Bangladesh, reinforcing the social control of women and the retention of 
men’s privileges despite a changed global economy. Dannecker demonstrates 
that men have had success with these activities insofar as the Bangladeshi 
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government placed bans on female migration and the Malaysian government 
is increasingly reluctant to accept female Bangladeshi migrants. Nevertheless, 
female migration leads to the development of new female-based networks 
with migrant women giving credits or information to other women who wish 
to migrate without the knowledge of their families. Lack of economic possi- 
bilities after return causes a desire to migrate again, thus giving women access 
to global mobility. Female migration has also led to struggles over the 
meaning of gender relations: the women are able to criticize their husbands 
and families by reference to new experiences they gain abroad. 

Eric Popkin’s article tackles ethnic identity formation within the trans- 
national community that links the Guatemalan Mayan region of Santa Eulalia 
with Los Angeles. It is based on fieldwork in both areas and on a census in 
the sending community. Popkin found that economic and migratory flows 
have contributed to large social stratification in the home society and a 
competitive secondary sector market, racial discrimination and the domi- 
nance of Latino religious institutions in Los Angeles. This increased vulner- 
ability has generated new forms of resistance reflected in the emergence of 
pan-Mayan community organizations at both ends of the migrant circuit. By 
analysing this phenomenon, Popkin contributes to the analysis of ‘trans- 
nationalism from below’ (Smith and Guarnizo, 1998). He finds that trans- 
national migrants’ households own more land and earn more money than 
non-migrant households. Remittances further contribute to widen social 
stratification. Moreover, Popkin shows that migrant households adopt 
‘Ladino’ attitudes: this means they act similarly to mixed-blood 
Guatemalans, who dominate the country politically and economically. These 
trends have been channelled into the construction of ethnicity consistent 
with the pan-Mayan movement in Guatemala. This movement emphasizes 
indigenous scholarship, the mobilization of ethnic markers, the implemen- 
tation of agricultural extension programmes and the promotion of national 
cultural rights legislation in the National Assembly. This strategy, further- 
more, includes the establishment of linkages with indigenous groups 
throughout the hemisphere. The emergence of this movement contributes to 
efforts to revitalize indigenous people worldwide against the consequences 
of globalization. The armed conflict in Guatemala is described by Popkin as 
part of this resurgence of ethnicity. About 30 percent of Guatemalans who 
reside in the Los Angeles region arrived during the period of armed conflict; 
10,000 of them are Mayans. In the US, Mayan identity construction is 
conditioned by the process of adaptation to a predominantly Latino 
community. The declining adherence to Mayan culture, the creation of a pan- 
Mayan ethnicity and the rapid acculturation to the dominant Latino 
community are thus intertwined processes. 

The last article, by Anja Weiss, tackles another outcome of trans- 
national migrations: the transnationalizaton of social inequality. The author 
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distinguishes between three groups who are differentiated by their relation 
to space and the nation-state. The first group is composed of highly skilled 
migrants who own forms of cultural capital that are sought in global labour 
markets. Generally, nation-states reduce barriers to free movement for 
these experts. Weiss underlines that, in contrast to other educated migrants, 
they experience little depreciation of capital when crossing national 
borders. These migrants operate in global labour markets and change coun- 
tries according to the demand. The middle group consists of poorer citizens 
of national welfare states. For them, the nation-state continues to be an 
important regulator of social inequality. According to Weiss, ‘they either 
depend on national protectionism or their cultural capital is depreciated by 
national border regulations’. If they are members of a centre welfare state 
or local elites from the (semi-)periphery, they may profit indirectly or 
directly from the surplus value gained by unequal terms of trade. The third 
group comprises actors who are exposed with no protection to the global 
economy, a situation that can be characterized by the lack of a functioning 
state, a situation to be found in many peripheral countries of the world. 
Weiss argues that ‘the upper and some middle layers of world society 
extend their life-worlds to the globe, the lowest positions are affected by 
global dynamics, but reduced to their immediate surroundings in their 
opportunities for action’. The empirical study is based on highly qualified 
IT specialists migrating to Germany and German expatriates in third world 
countries. By contrast, Weiss presents the situation of a Polish accountant 
who has come to Germany and works as an undocumented domestic, 
earning much less than German poorer citizens. Yet by Polish standards 
she is better off, and her children will become professionals. The social 
position of these people is thus structured by bi- and transnational affilia- 
tions. 


Conclusion 


What can we conclude from these different contributions on the problemat- 
ics of transnational migrations and social transformations? The different case 
studies show multiple facets of the link between migration and transform- 
ation, which I have conceptually outlined in the first part of this article. One 
of the research findings of this publication is certainly the image of a global 
world linked by transnational migrants. Today, we can no longer accept the 
existence of distinct cultural units, circumscribed by geographic territories. 
Indeed, we are currently confronted with cultures that are influenced by 
transnational migrations, tourism, international communication flows, trans- 
national enterprises and international organizations. 

The end of the bipolarity led to the emergence of a new political world 
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order. The economic, political and social transformations that have emerged 
directly influence migrations. The existing huge imbalance between the devel- 
oped world and the world that has yet ‘to be developed’ has led to mass migra- 
tions. Migrants have become a connecting link between different types of 
societies, a fact that has meant the creation of the notion of divided develop- 
ment, with migrants who contribute with their money transfers to the develop- 
ment of their regions and thus play a role in the international compensation 
via development policy. The development of these emigration regions can thus 
mean a later reduction in the level of migration. Even if migrants are considered 
as threatening in immigration countries and as an inevitable consequence of 
poverty in emigration countries, this phenomenon will continue to exist during 
the next decades. Migration concerns at the most 2.9 percent of the world 
population and, despite its visibility, does not represent for most people an 
alternative to the development of their regions. Yet, the described transnational 
strategies have implications for class production and reproduction at both ends 
of the migration flows. They influence class positions of transmigrants’ families 
who live across national borders and link together different contexts. 

We hope that this issue of Current Sociology will contribute to a better 
understanding of the relations between transnational migrations and social 
transformations. Our case studies open up numerous questions in various 
fields of research, which go further than has been possible in this publi- 
cation. It is now even possible to suggest questions to be put by a future 
research agenda. We need more studies on transnational migrations and 
social change in other regions and local life-worlds; on different social insti- 
tutions, such as cultural and social customs, labour relations, enterprises and 
politics. It is obvious that this publication tries to find answers to some of 
the open research questions I have presented in the first part of this article. 
But we are aware that our knowledge of the topic still needs to be enlarged 
by further research and by scholars analysing transnational migrations in 
regions often integrated in a global world order for only a few decades. The 
human beings who are concerned are confronted with unfamiliar life- 
worlds, which they appropriate by causing transformation processes. These 
processes need to be studied if we want changes to proceed smoothly 
without calling forth serious social adaptation problems. Today, classical 
migration phenomena need to be questioned in a global world characterized 
by transnational processes that challenge disciplines such as sociology and 
social anthropology, which often function in territories confined by national 
frontiers. Scholars are not accustomed to do fieldwork in more than one 
region. Most of our case studies show that fieldwork in more than one 
region is necessary in order to understand social changes caused by trans- 
national migrants, who define themselves by their double belonging. This 
publication shows that the classical analysis of migration processes in 
immigration contexts has to be replaced by the study of emigration and 
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immigration regions, which are linked by transnational migrants, no longer 
confined to life-worlds in only one nation-state, but to multiple locations 
in a global world characterized by permanent social transformations. 


Notes 


1 We do not wish to repeat here the scholarly discussion on the difference between 
international and transnational migrations as there is now abundant scientific 
discussion available. See for instance, Fassmann (2003), Pries (1999) and Popkin 
(this issue, pp. 675-706). 

2 For an overview on the integration in countries of the North, see Schmittler 
Heisler (2000) and Portes (1997). 
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Emerging Transnational Migration 
from Romanian Villages 


Introduction 


T migration is a relatively new phenomenon, associated with 
globalization processes and with the development rationale of contem- 
porary capitalism (Portes, 1996, 1997). The emergence of particular lifestyles, 
the integration of values and resources from the origin or destination of flows 
and the perpetuation of the migration movement among communities and 
regions from different countries all require analysis and research to under- 
stand this new phenomenon. Migration is not only circular or recurrent, it is 
also transnational, to such an extent that it succeeds in connecting different 
transnational cultural models — producing ‘dual’ lifestyles (Portes, 1996: 4) — 
and develops within life areas that are defined most appropriately by trans- 
nationalism (Pries, 2001). Migration movements between the US and Mexico 
(Massey et al., 1994; Pries, 2001) are exemplary models for this new phenom- 
enon. In this case, the multiplication and durability of migration communi- 
cation forms between the two countries have played a considerable role in 
the structuring of life areas and lifestyles of a transnational type. Over several 
decades, similar migration areas have also been developing in other parts of 
the world, such as Turks in Germany (Faist, 1999), Swedes in the US (Smith, 
2001), Algerians in France (Massey et al., 1998: 112-20) and so on. 

The emergence of new democracies in the Central and Eastern European 
region after 1989 has entailed an unprecedented high migratory movement 
between Eastern and Western Europe. To what extent do these new flows 
bear the mark of transnationalism? What is the role played by individual, 
community and regional variables in the selectivity of international circular 
migration, and particularly of transnational migration? To what extent are 
migrants from the post-Communist states in Eastern Europe developing a 
new type of ‘regional transnationalism’ (Rogers, 2000)? 
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This research tries to answer the above questions making reference to a 
particular case — that of migrants from Romanian villages to foreign coun- 
tries during the period 1990-2001. Describing and explaining circular migra- 
tion outside Romania, as a particular type of temporary migration, is the 
main objective of the study.! The focus is on identifying migration structures 
defined not in terms of individuals but of communities and regions. It is 
about the role played by the village, as local community — due to its location, 
resources and population - in conditioning the flows of transnational circular 
migration. If in the case of definitive migration the main unit of reference is 
the individual, in the case of temporary or circular migration, the role of the 
local community and the area of origin is much stronger. They operate as a 
support mechanism for organizing the various networks of migration circu- 
lation and as the beneficiary or impact area of the emigrations. 


Data and Method 


Data on which the analysis is based were produced by a community census 
carried out in December 2001 on circular migration between Romanian 
villages and localities abroad.? 

Provision of data for the 12,357 villages from the 2661 communes that 
answered the census questionnaire required the involvement of local key 
informants — mayors, deputy mayors, staff in local government departments, 
accountants, agricultural agents, postal workers, priests, teachers and 
villagers without any specific institutional role. 

The community census identified many categories of migrants travelling 
abroad. The biggest category both in Romanians’ temporary migration 
abroad and in the data of this census is that of circular migrants who lived 
abroad for a longer period. Due to this basic fact, the longer stay, they act as 
communication agents between the society of origin and domicile and the 
societies of temporary destination. Their migration is, very likely and 
predominantly, of a transnational type. Their situation is very different from 
that of people moving abroad definitively (definitive emigration) and from 
that of trans-border migrants travelling for short periods of time between 
localities near the border. The data provided by the community census 
regarding temporary migration abroad from Romanian villages measure in 
particular this phenomenon of circular migration as a key, manifest form of 
transnational migration. It is a raw, ‘crude’ measure, considerably affected by 
short-term, trans-border migration but also by definitive migration. 

The indicators used for measuring migration from villages abroad (see 
Appendix 1) are computed by the number of persons departed from the 
locality at the time of the census and the number of persons who had returned 
to the village after having stayed for a period of time abroad. 
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If measurements on migrathon recorded by the community census had 
been seriously affected by reporting errors, then it would not have been 
possible to find significant relations between the features of departing 
villages/regions and the volume of the flows of temporary migration abroad. 
However, the results of the multiple regression analysis (see Appendix 2) 
indicate the existence of strong statistical relations between migration indi- 
cators and community/regional indicators, measured by variables derived 
from data from the 1992 census or from other research projects. 

The basic hypothesis of the model for data interpretation is that trans- 
national migration from Romanian villages during the years 1990-2001 has 
been directly influenced by time- and space-related variations regarding: 


e Community social capital (local and transnational networks); 

e Economic resources at personal or household level; 

e Communication and support institutions for international migration; 
e Phenomena of frustration and competition within local communities. 


The social structure of the community and internal or external migration 
experience function as blocks of final variables, with indirect influence on the 
transnational migration phenomena. Direct measurement is only done for 
aggregated data at village level. Intermediate variables have the status of 
interpretation variables. In its essential terms, the proposed model is 
consistent with the ‘new economics of labour migration’ including, however, 
certain relevant variables, especially for relative deprivation, family mobility 
strategies, role of information and communities of origin for explaining the 
process (Arango, 2000: 287-8; de Jong and Fawcett, 1981). 


Routes and Profiles of Migrants 


In December 2001, by the time of the community census and before the 
inclusion of the country in the Schengen space, approximately 200,000 
persons had left Romanian villages for foreign countries, with different moti- 
vations. This is a quite high rate of temporary migration (19 per thousand), 
and only 6 per thousand points lower than the rate recorded at the same time 
for small towns (under 20,000 inhabitants). Certainly, the figure cited incor- 
porates a variety of situations — long- or short-term migration, recent or not 
so recent departures, recurrent and definitive migration, migration for work 
or due to another motivation. Within temporary migration abroad, circular 
migration seems to be predominant with several returns made during the stay 
abroad: almost 59 percent of the total number of persons from rural environ- 
ments who had left for foreign countries returned at least once to the locality 
of domicile and 37 percent at least twice. 

A much clearer indicator of the circular migration is provided by the 
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number of persons who had stayed abroad for a period of time, and then 
returned to the locality. There were almost 120,000 such persons. The degree 
of intensity of migration circularity is illustrated by the fact that 47 percent 
of these migrants returned to the country at least twice during their period 
of residence abroad. 

Despite its diversity, the field of circular migration abroad can be config- 
ured as six major routes or axes that together comprise over 50 percent of the 
total departures from rural areas (Figure 1a). The six major routes are 
directed towards nearby western territories (Hungary, Yugoslavia), far off 
northwest (Germany), nearby southeast (Turkey) and far off southwest (Italy 
and Spain). France and Israel, also indicated in Figure 1a, are among the most 
significant secondary routes. 

Routes towards Italy and Spain, with much higher rates for persons 
actually going out of the country (8.4 percent) than the rates of returned 





Spain 


Figure la Main Destination Countries for Circular Migration of Rural Popu- 


lation (map of fields of external circular migration) 

ies marked by the same hatching have the same preferred destination country In 
all cases departures from a county are to more than the one destination country, but for 
the purposes of this diagram N the main destination country was consi . Circular 
migration intensity was estimated by adding the number of persons departed towards 
the target country by the time of the community census to the number of persons 
returning from that country to the said county. 
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Figure 1b Historical Regions of Romania 

Counties are regional administrative units, whereas historical regions are not 
administrative units. Their relevance is of a cultural nature, they could be subdivided into 
cultural areas made up of clusters of more similar counties (Sandu, 2003: 108-19}. 


persons (2.9 percent), seem to be particularly dynamic routes, tending to 
attract more and more migrants from the Romanian rural environment. 
Migration policies of the destination countries and, possibly, linguistic facil- 
ities for a rural population with low levels of foreign-language knowledge are 
major factors facilitating migration to such countries. The German route, 
with similar rates of departure (11.1 percent) and return (11.1 percent) 
appears to be a relatively stable one as to the volume of migrants over time. 
It is possible that the route to Turkey, with significantly lower departure rates 
(2.3 percent) than returns (10 percent), might be a declining one. Data 
gathered at the destination, namely in Istanbul, seem to confirm this. For 
example, Turkish tradespeople at the end of the decade were recalling the 
‘good old days of 1993/1994’: “Some time ago”, said one of these respondents 
in December 2000, ‘I had up to 100 Romanian clients per day and today there 
are no more than 20’ (Gangloff et al., 2000: 8). 

Routes to nearby countries, and especially to Hungary (14.4 percent rate 
of temporary emigrants, 22.9 percent rate of returned migrants) and 
Yugoslavia (1.2 percent rate of temporary emigrants, 4.3 percent rate of 
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returned migrants), are traversed by multiple migration forms, which are 
difficult to record when using instruments of the type we used for this 
analysis. Average-duration trips for work or trade intersect those of a 
commuting type, small traffic, etc. As regards Hungary, the volume of 
circular displacements is expected to increase significantly as a result of the 
changes to regulations associated with the provisions of the Hungarian 
identification card proposed by the Hungarian state or the recent conven- 
tions between Romania and Hungary. 

The migrants’ profile seems to be very much related to the period of time 
when the displacement occurred. Available data do not allow for a classifi- 
cation by year or period of circular migration flows. There is a high proba- 
bility that returned persons, present in villages by the time of the community 
census, approximate quite well with the features of the first-wave migrants; 
those displaced by the time of the community census are representative of 
the last-wave migrants. The most important change as to time is associated 
with the activities practised at destination. Construction remains the 
dominant sector where the rural population finds employment (45 percent of 
returned migrants and 43 percent of current migrants). The highest propor- 
tion of Romanian rural migrants working in construction is to be found in 
Italy (over 50 percent). Next come Spain, Turkey and Hungary, where about 
40 percent of Romanian migrants work in the construction industry. 

The most important variation is related to employment in agriculture, 
characterized by a slight reduction between the first and last waves: out of 
the total number of persons returned from abroad, 20 percent worked in agri- 
culture, while for those abroad at the time of the community census, the esti- 
mation was 13 percent. 

As a whole, the type of selectivity indicated by the community census 
data we use is consistent to a great extent with that gathered at an individual 
level by the community census conducted by the Open Society Foundation 
during the years 2000 and 2001 (Sandu, 2000b). 

The phenomenon of international circular migration is strongly selective 
and the said selectivity seems to be a dynamic one, different at the beginning 
of the 1990s compared to the early 2000s. During the initial stages of the 
process, ethnic, religious or local selectivity was particularly strong. Hungar- 
ians, Germans and Roma formed much larger contingents of migrants than 
would have been expected based on the proportions of the overall population 
in the country these ethnic groups represent (see Table 1). Subsequently, 
there is a reduction of an ethnic-religious selectivity in favour of one associ- 
ated with social and human capital resources. More particularly, the network 
capital — own, family or community — plays an essential role in shaping 
migration behaviours. The prevalence of Hungarians and Germans in the 
first waves of temporary migration abroad is directly related to their 
increased network capital: to having more relatives or acquaintances abroad 
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Table 1 Indicators of the Socio-demographic Structure for Persons who 
Returned to the Locality after Having Stayed Abroad for a Period 


Rate of persons returned to the village/town 
from the total number of return migrants 


Villages Towns 
Men 71.0 61.2 
Young under the age of 30 years 47.8 41.5 
Protestants (Lutherans, Calvinists) 6.1 2.5 
Neo-Protestants 6.8 6.8 
Catholics 17.9 20.7 
Romanians 56.9 50.5 
Roma 9.9 19.0 
Hungarians 17.9 20.0 
Germans 0.4 2.8 


compared to ethnic Romanians. After 1989, the new opportunity to travel 
abroad allowed different cultural or economic groups to meet specific needs 
or aspirations. Germans who had suffered a lot in the aftermath of the Second 
World War under the rule of the Communist regime used this new oppor- 
tunity to leave the country for Germany, definitively. Very few of them 
adopted the circular form of migration. The massive displacement of 
Germans had as its secondary effect the development of communication 
networks between the Germans who had left for Germany and their former 
neighbours, Romanians, Hungarians or Roma (Sandu, 2003: 247-58). For the 
Hungarians, the post-1989 context meant an impetus to circular migration in 
order to work in the better-paid labour market of neighbouring Hungary and 
to interact more closely with their relatives across the border. The Roma 
segment of migrants is the poorest. The economic motivation to migrate was 
perhaps the most powerful for this group. The uneven pattern of the 
Romanian transition to a market economy has sharply increased the poverty 
rate in the country. The most poorly educated segments of the population 
were among those most exposed to the rise in poverty levels. And thus was 
the case of the Roma. Prejudice against the Roma population within the 
country could well have played a role in pushing their members to look for 
new opportunities abroad. But the economic motivation seems to have 
predominated. The combination of the push factors of poverty and a low 
level of education or professional abilities increased the probability of some 
Roma migrants adopting deviant behaviours abroad. 
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Fields and Regions of Circular Migration 


Romanian regions can be clearly configured by the temporary/circular 
migration behaviours of the rural population, as shown in Figure 1a. Accord- 
ing to the main country of destination, there are six major groups of counties 
(‘migration fields’), demarcated roughly by historic region (see Figure 1b), a 
shared ethnic or religious profile or by level of development: 


e The historic region of Moldavia is dominated by flows to Italy; 

e The people of Dobrogea and eastern Muntenia are experienced migrants 
to Turkey; 

e Migration towards Germany predominates in Banat, southern Transyl- 
vania and the western part of Oltenia; 

e The arterial road taking flows towards Hungary starts in Covasna and 
carries on westwards crossing the counties of Harghita, Mures, Cluj, 
Salaj and Bihor; 

e The smaller field in Oltenia (except for Vilcea county) is mainly attracted 
to Yugoslavia; 

e The sixth field of counties are those mainly drawn to Spain and/or 
France. 


The regional configuration of the country with regard to circular external 
migration is not only delineated by main destination countries. Departures 
take place towards different destinations from the same locality and the same 
county. Considering a larger set of 13 destination countries and grouping the 
counties with similar profiles, the six large migration fields — oriented towards 
Italy, Turkey, Germany, Hungary, Yugoslavia and Spain — and the second rank 
fields — towards France and Israel, Greece, Austria, the US and Portugal, and 
the UK from the third rank, are reconfigured into 15 migration regions with 
clearly defined identities. These indicate the way the migration phenomenon 
was structured at the end of 2000 at county level (Figure 2). 

The migration field of Moldavia, with its dominant migratory 
movement towards Italy, is mainly divided according to the eastern or 
western location of the counties within the historical region. Counties in the 
northeastern part, Iasi, Botosani and Suceava, are mainly attracted by the 
configuration Italy/Israel. However, migrants in the western group coming 
from Neamt, Bacau and Vrancea are also attracted to Hungary and Turkey, 
as well as Italy. 

The migration field predominantly oriented towards Turkey is also 
structured in three main regions: Constanta-Braila-Vaslui, Buzau-Prahova 
and Calarasi-lalomita. The first group is characterized by secondary flows 
towards Italy and Israel. In the second group, besides the preference for 
migration to Turkey, we also have migration associated with Spain and Italy; 
and in the third group, secondary flows go to Italy and Germany. The 
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counties of Oltenia are characterized by a rural population mainly drawn 
towards Yugoslavia and then to Germany and Italy. 

The 15 migration regions have specific identities not only due to the 
profiles defined by the immigration countries but also due to the sociode- 
mographic profile of the migrants. The ‘youngest’ flows of migrants are those 
from the field oriented towards Italy, starting from Moldavia, a area with 
traditionally high birth rates and, implicitly, a high proportion of young 
people. The oldest migrants come from the regions of Campia Romana (the 
Romanian Plain in the southern part of the country) and from Banat (in the 
west-central part of the country, comprising the counties of Timis and Caras- 
Severin), a fact, once again, consistent with the demographic structure of the 
county. 

The configuration of regions of international circular migration is 
strongly influenced by the religious features characterizing the area of origin 
and the country of destination. Italy, a Catholic country, attracts mainly 
migrants from western Moldavia and from areas in Transylvania, where the 
Romanian Catholic population is located. Neo-Protestant migrants are 
concentrated mainly in the migration fields to Germany, Spain and France. 
The large presence of neo-Protestant groups of Romanian migrants in certain 
countries can be explained in regional terms. Spain, for example, is a 
predominantly Catholic country but a large inflow of Romanian Adventists 
went to the Coslada area, near Madrid. This is a region with a high concen- 
tration of Adventists, and a booming construction industry. The fact that a 
traditional job for Romanian Adventists is construction and that Spanish is 
a Romanic language, and so is easier to learn for Romanians, means areas like 
Coslada were primary destinations for Romanian Adventists. Adventists 
villagers from Romanian villages like Dobrotesti (Potot, 2003: 182-5; Serban 
and Grigoras, 2000) and Crangeni (Radu, 2001) circulating between their 
villages and Coslada are typical examples of this phenomenon. 

In the ethnic structure of migration flows, besides the majority of Roma- 
nians, the Hungarians and the Roma are also highly visible. Obviously, 
Hungarians’ presence is very high within the circulation towards Hungary, 
as mentioned earlier. Roma’s presence is highest within migration fields 
attracted to Germany and Yugoslavia, and to quite an important extent, 
Spain. 

Such intense differentiation of migration by ethnicity and religion is very 
probably undergoing a process of relative decline. One can get indirect 
support for this hypothesis if one considers the structure of the return 
migrants and their significance for the characterization of the first and second 
waves of migration respectively. The percentage of Hungarians returning 
from abroad among the total returned village migrants was 10 percent. The 
share of the same ethnic group within the total village migrants that are 
currently (at the point of the census, December 2001) abroad was only 5 
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percent. Similarly, the proportion of Roma migrants has declined between 
the first and second wave from 18 percent to 11 percent. 


Community Context of Circular Migration 


Regional representations of temporary/circular migration suggest its over- 
whelming presence at the country level. But once the unit of analysis is 
changed, by passing from region to village, the picture is different. The data 
now point to a high degree of community concentration. Approximately 530 
villages (just 4.4 percent of the total number of villages in rural areas) repre- 
sent the highest concentration: almost 60 percent of the total return migra- 
tion and about 36 percent of temporary out-migrants (see Table 2). These 
villages with high levels of circular migration have an average of 2000 plus 
inhabitants (compared to the national average of 800 inhabitants per village). 

Data produced by the census fully support the idea that ethnic and 
religious channels predominate for the first waves of transnational migration: 
at the level of villages with maximum prevalence rates, the proportion of 
ethnic and religious minorities among the total number of migrants is much 
higher than in those communities with limited migration (see Table 2). 

Villages with very high rates of prevalence (over 30 per thousand) have 
a very specific profile (see Table A4 in Appendix 2). They are not only the 
most heterogeneous from an ethnic and religious point of view, they are also 
defined by a larger proportion of young people, there is a higher educational 
stock and a larger number of former village to city commuters and return 
migrants from cities. This is a demographic profile significant for high unem- 
ployment among rural youth. The villages with the highest migration experi- 
ence, and so quite well integrated in transnational spaces, are mainly located 
close to cities and modern roads (in the context of Romania). The approxi- 
mately 2700 villages of high rates of prevalence come, very likely, the closest 
to the model of ‘transnational villages’ (Levitt, 2001). They not only have a 
special community profile but also a specific regional location. In terms of 
historical region, they are least likely to be in Muntenia in the southern part 
of the country. The migration fields with the highest density of ‘probable 
transnational villages’ are those of Germany, Hungary and Italy. 

These ‘transnational villages’ (comprising approximately one-fifth of the 
total number of Romanian villages — 2700 out of 12,700) account for about 
three-quarters of the total number of returned migrants and temporary out- 
migrants from villages for the period 1990-2001. At the level of these villages, 
we can observe highly structured patterns of ‘transnational migration’. 

Villages in incipient stages of integration in transnational spaces are more 
likely to be located near big towns than those with a high experience of 
migration. Their preponderant locations are in the migration fields for 
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Turkey, Yugoslavia and Spain. Turkey and Yugoslavia are nearby countries 
and easy to access for the late comers to the streams of circular migration. 
The migratory tradition of these routes is well established. They are more 
accessible for people without network capital. They are associated with 
ethnicity, religion or a long community experience of migration. Spain is 
much farther away from Romania but seems to be preferred because of the 
lower language barriers and more appropriate employment opportunities for 
low qualified people (i.e. in agriculture and construction). 

Data gathered on migration from the community census indicate a 
strong dependence of the phenomenon on the demographic features of the 
village, the developmental level of the region the village belongs to and 
features of the village community such as commuting and return migration 
from towns to villages. Rates of temporary emigrations abroad tend to be 
higher in villages with a large number of inhabitants, villages at the centre of 
the commune, those with a high youth population and those located in more 
developed counties. Return migration from towns and a decline in commut- 
ing and employment have increased the pressure to find new jobs and new 
means of survival. Obviously, the pressure is more intense in villages with 
high numbers of young people. 

Finding a job, starting up a small business — either in the formal or 
informal sector of the economy - have become the goals of a new life strategy 
for more and more people. The stock of migration experience at community 
level — accumulated either by previously commuting to towns, by living in 
towns permanently or by relatively limited displacements for work abroad — 
has also influenced the dynamics of new flows by consolidating a favourable 
orientation towards migration as a life strategy. It is clear that when they have 
this possibility, people have converted internal migration experience into 
external (circular) migration experience. Although, before 1990, the number 
of persons who could have gone to work abroad was low, it still left a clear 
mark on post-1989 migration flows: almost 70 percent of the persons 
departed by the time of the community census originated from villages where 
at least one person had been outside the country before 1989. 

Rural-urban commuting declined by approximately two-thirds during 
the period 1990-2001. The decline was not undifferentiated. Most affected 
were villages situated close to small towns (Table 3). As one might expect, it 
is also from here, near small and medium sized towns, that the most inten- 
sive flows of temporary migration abroad have stemmed. This is confirmed 
by regional research, such as the study undertaken by the University of 
Bucharest in the Rosiori de Vede area, in the county of Teleorman (Serban 
and Grigoras, 2000; Sandu, 2001) or by the International Organization of 
Migration (IOM) in Suceava county (Lazaroiu, 2000), 

The location of the village in the social space of the country is par- 
ticularly important for the circular migration abroad (see Table A1 in 
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Table 3 Village-Town Commuting and Circular Migration Abroad by Size of 


the Nearby Town 
Size of town near the village 
Under 50,000  51-99,000 Over 100,000 
inhabitants  imbabitants inhabitants Total 

Village-town 

commuters in 1990" 257,090 311,173 615,998 1,184,261 
Village-town 

commuters in 20014 71,848 100,469 242,925 415,242 
Percentage of 

commuting reduction 

in 2001 as compared 

to 1990 72.1 67.7 60.6 64.9 
Rate of temporary 

emigrations (%o) 17.65 11.39 16.61 15.13 
Rate of returns from 

abroad (%o) 13.53 8.77 9.73 10.22 


“When we strictly observe the wording of the census questionnaire, not only commuters 
for work but also those for education purposes were induded. It is possible, according to 
the information received from case studies, that the understanding of ‘work’ was different 
in various localities, some of them including commuters for educational purposes, and 
others failing to do so. 


Appendix 2). The position of the village within the commune, within the 
urban micro-area, within the county and within the historical region all have 
relevance. As already noted, temporary/circular emigration of the rural 
population is prevalent from villages at the centre of a commune, with a large 
number of inhabitants, close to small and medium-sized towns, and the 
decline of rural-urban commuting and return migration from town to village 
have particularly consolidated external circular migration and the pressure to 
find solutions in a life outside the country. 

The location of the village within the county and within a historical 
region also has multiple consequences. Not only does a higher level of 
development in the county facilitate circular migration but so does its 
location within the country. Location towards the western border has 
contributed significantly to external migration flows. Closeness to the border 
is not, on its own, a deciding factor. Counties close to southern and eastern 
borders do not record, only due to this fact, an increased tendency towards 
migration abroad. Location of counties in the areas beyond the Carpathians 
or in Moldavia (as opposed to location in Oltenia, Muntenia or Dobrogea) 
favours higher circular external migration rates. Specific socioeconomic 
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forces determine that maximum rates of temporary emigration are found in 
the counties of Sibiu and Brasov in Transylvania, Satu Mare and Arad in 
Crisana-Maramures, all the counties in the region of Banat and in the Molda- 
vian counties of Suceava, Bacau and Neamt. 

The relation between the isolation of the village and migration abroad is 
indicated by the distance between the village and the closest town as well as 
by the location of the village within the borders of the county. The farther 
the village is located from a town and the closer to the edge of the county - 
areas poorly served by public transport, health care and postal services — the 
lower the rate of circular migration abroad. This finding confirms once again 
that any type of migration is a phenomenon of human communication stimu- 
lated or hindered by the presence or absence of other communication forms. 

The difference between central and peripheral villages is not only related 
to the intensity of circular migration, which is higher in the former case than 
in the latter, but also to the conditioning structure of migration phenomena. 
The higher degree of poverty and isolation characterizing peripheral villages 
as compared to villages at the centre of the commune determines that within 
the former category, the social pressure for migration is stronger and the 
selectivity of the process is reduced. For example, the influence of the age of 
migrants is more important for central villages than for peripheral ones. Simi- 
larly, return migration from village to town seems to influence the tendency 
towards international circular migration to a greater extent in central villages 
as compared to the peripheral ones. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


Regularities of Migration 
According to the hypothesis presented at the beginning of the study, 
circular/transnational migration between village and foreign countries proves 
to be a network phenomenon. Its development involves activating and 
expanding complex social networks, localized and/or transnational, directly 
dependent on the social structure of the country and on the migration history 
of the various categories of social communities and segments. The decline of 
rural-urban commuting and increase of village-town return migration 
contributed decisively to the first wave of circular migration at the beginning 
of the 1990s. Subsequently, the secondary and tertiary circular migration 
from villages abroad was supported by networks created by the first-wave 
migration and by new transnational networks that developed in connection 
with various processes such as the definitive migration of Germans, particu- 
lar forms of globalization such as business, transnational cultural communi- 
ties and so on. 

During the 1990s, circular migration of Romanian rural populations 
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towards foreign countries was mainly characterized by regional constraints 
and opportunities. The phenomenon seems to have been determined to a 
greater extent at a regional level rather than limited to the community. 
Constraints related to the decline of jobs in urban micro-regions, particularly 
in areas near small and medium-sized towns, with direct consequences as to 
the decline of rural-urban commuting and to the expansion of return migra- 
tion from towns to villages, have directly contributed to the rejection of the 
local environment in favour of external migration and, in particular, circular 
migration. The tendency of rural populations to undertake the circular form 
of external migration is higher than in the case of urban populations due to 
the limited human capital the former has. The status of unqualified workers 
or illegal workers associated with such human capital renders rural popu- 
lations highly vulnerable to economic policy changes in countries of desti- 
nation. 

Previous qualitative data from research at the village level indicated a 
probable relation between, on the one hand, the decline of rural—urban 
commuting and return migration from towns to villages, and the intensity of 
temporary emigration for work or commerce, on the other hand (Sandu, 
2000b). Data produced by the community census on migration have 
confirmed that hypothesis: emigration of rural migrants was more intense for 
villages with high rates of return from towns to villages. Return migration 
from urban to rural areas, the decline of commuting (from approximately 
1,200,000 persons in 1989 to approximately 400,000 in 2001) and local 
employment increased the social pressure to find new jobs or new survival 
resources. Of course, the pressure emerged in villages with high rates of 
young. Finding a job or starting a small business became a new life strategy 
for more and more people. 

Temporary migration abroad by the rural population is strongly influ- 
enced by prior migration experiences at the level of the village, the commune 
or the micro-region. Initially, the process started in its mass form, as opposed 
to sporadic pre-1989 migration, around kinship, ethnic and religious 
networks. Different ethnic or religious minorities were the most mobile 
groups at the beginning of the 1990s. The massive migration flows of ethnic 
Germans from south Transylvania and from Banat decisively contributed to 
the structuring of certain transnational migration networks. The displace- 
ment of ethnic Germans was an exceptional one, belonging to the type of 
definitive migration. The opportunity of getting German citizenship on the 
basis of ethnicity was a powerful impetus for their definitive migration to 
Germany. However, subsequent to this migration wave, complex networks 
were generated that brought about the circular migration movement of a 
large region that unfolds as an almost unbroken pathway between southern 
Transylvania, Banat, southern Crisana and western Oltenia. The minority 
group most connected to networks created by ethnic Germans’ displacement 
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is the Roma. The fact is fully supported by the data of this quantitative 
research (see, for example, the massive presence of the Roma in the German 
field of circular migration — 26 percent compared to 9.9 percent in the total 
return migration) but also by prior qualitative research at community level 
(Stanculescu and Berevoescu, 1999; Sandu and Tufis, 2000). Within the set of 
regional opportunities that facilitated migration, there should be mentioned 
the increased communication facilities of the population near the western 
border of the country or of rural populations near towns. The fact that in the 
former Saxon villages of Transylvania a lot of Roma people lived in the prox- 
imity of ethnic Germans facilitated a high orientation of the Roma migrants 
towards the country of their former Saxon neighbours. 

The strong regionalization of Romanian migration and the clear orien- 
tation of particular regions within the country to particular foreign countries 
are facts of cultural, social and economic significance. It was much easier for 
migrants to circulate towards areas where they have a better understanding 
of the language, stronger social ties or better employment opportunities in 
accordance with their qualifications. A cultural logic supported the 
movement of Hungarian minorities from Transylvania towards Hungary and 
of ethnic Germans towards Germany. Low-educated agricultural workers 
from the southern plain areas of the country or Adventists, who are particu- 
larly concentrated in the construction industry, preferred regions in Spain 
where agricultural or construction employment could be found. 

The stock of migration experience at the community level — developed 
either by former commuting to towns, by living permanently in towns or 
by relatively limited displacements for work abroad — has influenced the 
dynamics of the new flows by consolidating an orientation conducive to 
migration as a life strategy. A new strategy for survival or success by external 
circular migration was elaborated. The former town commuter or the 
former migrant from village to town, subsequently returned to the village, 
is closer to the mentality of the ‘shuttle’ migrant from village to Istanbul, 
Madrid, Paris or Tel Aviv than the non-migrant who has never left his or 
her village. 

At first sight, the human capital, the education level the person has, does 
not have a very strong influence on circular migration. It is less important 
than the stock of relational capital. In fact, the probability is very high that 
there is no hierarchy of importance between the two forms of capital but a 
functional difference. Social capital provides support for travel and 
accommodation at destination, for penetrating the new immigration environ- 
ment. Subsequently, as the duration of the stay abroad gets longer, the role 
of human capital — language knowledge, professional knowledge and infor- 
mation in general — has more and more importance. It is probable that the 
duration of the stay abroad and eventually the conversion of temporary 
migration into definitive migration occurs to an important extent according 
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to human capital parameters. The higher the values of these parameters, the 
higher the possibility of the said conversion for the rural migrant. 

The circular migration from Romanian villages after 1989 developed in 
waves. The villages that participated in the first wave were mainly those with 
a high proportion of ethnic (Germans and Hungarians especially) and 
religious (Protestant and neo-Protestant) minorities. For subsequent waves, 
social factors, related to the high pressure of unemployment — especially high 
for villages near small and medium-sized towns, with a large number of 
former city commuters or return migrants — started to influence migration. 

Villages of high prevalence are at the same time ‘probable transnational 
communities’. They have a very specific profile marked by higher youth 
unemployment with a quite high education stock and high community social 
capital through the presence of ethnic or religious minorities. Such villages 
represent about one-fifth of the total number of villages in the country and 
account for more than three-quarters of the total circular migrants between 
Romanian villages and foreign countries for the period 1990-2001. Various 
community studies in Romania, like those from Dobrotesti-Teleorman 
(Serban and Grigoras, 2000), Crangeni-Teleorman (Sandu, 2000b; Radu, 
2001), Bosanci-Suceava (Lazaroiu, 2000) and Mosna-Sibiu (Stanculescu and 
Berevoescu, 1999), support the view that villages of high prevalence have at 
the same time been loci for real transnational migration. 

Villages of zero or very low prevalence (under 10 per thousand) are, very 
likely, the privileged locus for definitive emigration or for non-transnational 
circular migration abroad. Even if they represent about half of the country’s 
villages (see Table 2, columns 1 and 2), they account for only a very small 
proportion of total circular migration (about 6 percent). Villages of medium 
prevalence (between 10 and 30 per thousand) represent a mixture between all 
types of external migration — permanent, circular-non-transnational and 
circular-transnational. Considering the snowball effect of transnational 
migration, this category will very likely evolve in the direction of trans- 
national villages. 

There is no clear evidence that transnational entrepreneurship of the type 
described by Portes et al. (2002) has become a significant phenomenon in the 
emerging process of transnational migration of Romanian villagers. The 
proportion of migrants that have worked abroad in the area of business is 
under 1 percent. The questionnaire used for the survey did not ask about the 
activities performed in the return villages. This is an area for future research, 
because it is very likely that one can identify not only an immigration entre- 
preneurship but also one related to returned migrants. 


Migration and Development Policy Implications 
This research, focusing on the rural world, is mostly relevant for the actual 
social problems of the Romanian rural environment. One of its major 
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implications is that in order to provide solutions to rural problems it is not 
enough to orient development policies towards agriculture and rural infra- 
structure. Market economy mechanisms in agriculture may not operate 
without revitalizing the urban demand for agricultural products, in its turn 
conditioned by the strengthening of the urban economy. Analyses clearly 
indicate the huge impact of the severe reduction of rural-urban commuting. 
The shock was particularly strong in rural areas near small towns. 
Dependency on the urban economy, mono-industrial in most cases, was 
extremely strong. 

Although the setting up of the European Union model in respect to 
regional development has passed certain significant stages (commencing with 
the Regional Development Law No. 151/1998 and continuing with the 
setting up of the associated institutional system), regional development in 
practice is still at low levels. Sectorial-type thinking continues to dominate 
development decisions. The rural environment may only gain from a regional 
approach in which development targets and actors are not only villages and 
agricultural enterprise but villages and agricultural enterprise in the context 
of the urban micro-areas they belong to. 

Similarly, the results of the research indicate the necessity to consider 
more carefully differences related to development problems between villages 
at the centre of their commune and villages on the periphery. The latter are 
poorer and consequently exercise a special type of pressure for migration. 

To optimize circular migration flows towards foreign countries, the 
solution remains to coordinate policies of regional development and popu- 
lation-related ones in order to increase opportunities of professional and 
family success by community services, tourism, etc. inside the country or 
during circular migration abroad. Forcing populations to move abroad by 
inadequate regional and economic policy constraints, if the said population 
is not endowed with sufficient human, economic or social capital, means to 
contribute directly to the expansion of anomic forms of circular migration. 
Certainly, there is a difference between talking about these principles and 
making concrete suggestions for policies of development and population. It 
is the task of research specializing in migration and development policies to 
draft such proposals. We must think of development not only in the standard 
terms of localities, regions or countries but also in the terms of transnational 
networks of communication (Robinson, 2002) such as those forged by migra- 
tion. 


Appendix 1: Migration Indicators for Data Analysis 


In order to measure intensity of migration at community level, we used indicators 
referring to return migration, persons departed from the locality by the time of the 
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census and community migration experience, by comparing certain absolute migra- 
tion volume figures and certain estimations of the phenomenon intensity 
(migrants/population). 


DEPARTED: Volume of temporary emigration abroad (preponderant): persons 
departed abroad from the locality after 1989; 

RETURNED: Volume of return migration from abroad to the locality after 
1989; 

REMIG: Rate of (preponderant) temporary emigration abroad from the locality; 
RIMIG: Rate of return migration from abroad to the locality; 

PREVAL: Total migration abroad during lifetime (‘prevalence of external migra- 
tion’ = DEPARTED + RETURNED; 

RPREVAL: Prevalence rate of migration abroad = PREVAL * 1000/population 
of locality in 1998; 

CIRCULAT: Volume of circular migration abroad = (DEPARTED - persons 
who have never returned since they left) + RETURNED; 

RCIRCUL: Rate of circular migration = CIRCULAT * 1000/population of 
locality in 1998. 
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Table A2 Predicted Rate of Departures Abroad from Villages, by Other 
Migration Indicators 


Level of 
b SE Beta  significance 

Constancy -23.59 26.87 0.38 
Population of the village in 1998 0.00 0.00 0.08 0.00 
Commuters per 1000 inhabitants in 

1992 NAV90 0.04 0.00 0.12 0.00 
Commuters per 1000 inhabitants in 

2001 NAVO1 0.04 0.01 -0.07 0.00 
Dynamics of commuting 

(NAV01/NAV90) 0.01 001 002 012 
Rate of return migration from towns 

to the village after 1989 0.02 0.01 0.02 0.05 
Rate of persons departed abroad 

RPLECATI 0.29 0.01 0.21 0.00 
There were emigrants from the village 

to abroad before 1990 (1 yes, O no) 28.77 26.83 0.01 0.28 
Share of religious minorities in the 

village in 1992 0.24 0.02 0.15 0.00 
Number of inhabitants in the 

closest town 0.00 0.00  -0.04 0.00 
Development level of the county where 

the village is located DEVJUD98 0.12 0.04 0.03 0.00 
R? 0.11 


endent variable: REMIG Rate of (preponderant) temporary emigrations. 
N= 10,134 villages. 
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Table A3 Predicted Rate of Returns from Abroad, by Other Migration 


Indicators 


Constancy 

Population of village in 1998 

Commuters per 1000 inhabitants in 
1992 NAV90 

Commuters per 1000 inhabitants in 
2001 NAVO1 

Dynamics of commuting 
(NAVO1/NAV90) 

Rate of return migration from towns 
to the village after 1989 


There were emigrants from the 


village abroad before 1990 (1 yes, 0 no) 


Share of religious minorities in the 
village in 1992 

Number of inhabitants in the 
closest town 

Development level of the county 
where the village is located 
DEVJUD98 

R2 


9.70 


0.00 


—0.17 
0.08 


Dependent variable: RIMIG rate of returns from abroad. 


N = 10,134 villages 


19.98 
0.00 


0.00 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


19.95 


0.01 


0.00 


0.03 


0.03 


—0.02 


—0.01 


0.03 


0.00 


0.27 


—0.02 


—0.05 


Level of 
significance 


0.84 
0.00 


0.00 
0.12 
0.28 
0.01 
0.63 
0.00 


0.06 


0.00 
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Table A4 Predictors of Being a Village of High Prevalence Rate {over 30 per 


thousand) 
b SE Sig Exp(B) 

Level of village development LEVEL98 0.19 0.05 0.00 0.83 
Estimated population of the village 1998 

POP98 0.00 0.00 0.87 1.00 
Percentage of 60+ older population in the 

village in 1992 -0.03 0.00 0.00 0.97 
Education stock in the village in 1992 0.19 0.06 0.00 1.20 
Percentage of religious minorities in the 

village in 1992 0.02 0.00 0.00 1.02 
Percentage of Hungarians in the village 1992 0.00 0.00 0.10 1.00 
Percentage of Roma in the village 1992 0.01 0.01 0.04 1.01 
Percentage of Germans in the village 1992 0.03 002 0.06 1.03 
Rate of commuters in the village in 1990 0.00 0.00 0.00 1.00 
Rate of commuters in the village in 2001 0.00 0.00 0.00 1.00 
Rate of returned migrants in the village 

after 1990 0.00 0.00 0.00 1.00 
There have been out-migrants from the 

village before 1989 (1 yes, 0 no) 0.61 0.05 0.00 1.85 


Central village within commune (1 yes, 0 no) 0.07 0.07 030 1.07 
Population of the nearest town of over 


30,000 people 0.00 0.00 0.00 1.00 
Distance from village to the nearest town -0.01 000 0.00 0.99 
Village located in Muntenia (1 yes, 0 no) -0.60 0.10 0.00 0.55 
Village close to a modernized European 

road (1 yes, 0 no) 0.17 006 001 1.19 


Fields of migration function of key 
destination country (with Spain field as 


reference) 0.00 

Germany field 0.30 0.13 0.02 1.35 
Hungary field 0.62 013 00 1.86 
Italy field 097 O11 0.00 2.64 
Turkey field -0.04 0.13 074 0.96 
Yugoslavia field —0.37 0.13 0.00 0.69 
Constant ~2.71 0.43 0.00 0.07 


R2 Nagelkerke = 0.22; percentage of cases correctly predicted by the model 79.2. 
sg dependent variable in the logistic regression modil is cea village’ (1 yes, 


no}. 
N = 11,891 villages out of which 2694 are of NED ne value. 
The negative sign for LEVEL98 is the result of the fact that the model also includes one of 
the components of the ent index, namely the educational stock of the population 
in the village This indicates that high prevalence villages were characterized by people 
of high human and social capita! {associated with the large proportion of ethnic 
minorities), but by rather low material capital. 
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Notes 


The article develops themes initially presented under the Romanian version (see 
Sandu, 2000c). 

The research is based on integrating information produced within a community 
census on migration (International Organization of Migration [IOM] in collabor- 
ation with the Ministry of Public Information and Ministry of the Interior) with the 
study generated within the C8-CNCSIS research project, titled Regional Develop- 
ment in Romania: The Role of Social and Human Capital, COMREG’. 

The responsibility for the fieldwork methodology, the analysis and interpretation 
of the data in this community census is entirely incumbent on the author and not on 
the institutions involved in data gathering. Dana Diminescu (coordinator of the whole 
IOM project), Sebastian Lazaroiu and Louis Ulrich contributed to the design of the 
questionnaire. 


1 The first quantitative approaches regarding external migration of Romanians after 
1989 were developed by the IOM polls (IOM et al., 1993). 

2 The basic local administrative units in Romania are cities for urban areas and 
‘communa’, or commune, for rural areas. Each ‘communa’ is formed by one or 
several villages. A village is a social-territorial unit formed by a cluster of house- 
holds located in proximity, having rather poor infrastructure compared to the city 
and a historically constituted social identity. There were 2686 ‘communa’ 
including about 12,700 villages in the year 2001. 
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A Labour Migration into Russia: The 
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Response of State and Society 









he expansion of the foreign workforce in the Russian economy results 

from the entry of the country into the international labour market 
system. Foreign work migration is caused by two main factors. First, Russia 
has become attractive for many foreigners due to the high living standards 
and the possibility of earning a higher salary. Second, the situation in the 
Russian labour market is determined by the consistent demand for foreign 
workers and offers employment opportunities for foreigners in both formal 
and informal sectors of the economy. 

Foreign work migrants come to Russia from over 100 countries. The 
group of states that sends their workforce to Russia formed during the first 
half of the 1990s. According to data recorded in 2000, the number of foreign 
citizens employed in the Russian economy averaged 700,000 people. 

Russia is following other European countries as far as the trend of receiv- 
ing migrants is concerned. The formation of employment niches for immi- 
grants is taking place in Russia. Thus, the assumption can be made that in the 
near future the Russian economy will depend on these labour migrants. 
Immigrants go to a limited number of agglomerations. For example, in 
Canada 55 percent of those born abroad live in the three biggest agglomera- 
tions: Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver. In the USA, 50 percent live in just 
two states: California and New York (Friedman and Lehrer, 1997). In Great 
Britain, 45 percent of ethnic minorities are concentrated in London (Lewis, 
1998). France shows a similar finding, with 40 percent of its immigrants living 
in Paris (Money, 1997). In New York, among those born abroad, the number 
of immigrants reaches just over 28 percent; in Toronto, this number is 38 
percent and approximately 30 percent of immigrants to Germany live in 
Frankfurt am Main. Even in Stockholm, where labour migration from the 
non-Nordic countries ceased in 1972, the number of foreigners is still as high 
as 14 percent of the population (Westin, 1997). 
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Lately, international immigrants have started to play an important role 
in many capitals in Southern European countries (Italy, Spain and Portugal), 
in Japan, in Asian countries (South Korea, Taiwan and Singapore) and the oil 
extracting countries of the Middle East. For example, Japan, a country 
renowned for its laws regarding unskilled immigrant workers, nowadays 
employs immigrants from Thailand, Bangladesh and the Philippines. In Italy, 
a typical migration country, there are 500,000 immigrants, most of whom are 
illegal and originate from African countries. 

Moscow is no exception. Today, there are immigrants from all countries 
within the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS). Many immigrants 
also come from countries outside the CIS such as China, Vietnam, Afghanis- 
tan, North Korea, Somalia, Sudan, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Turkey and Poland. 
Although Russia has adhered to the UN Conference that took place in 1951 
on refugee status, to the Protocol in 1967 and to the passing of the law ‘about 
refugees’ in 1993, the country has neither formed the appropriate infrastruc- 
ture, nor taken the necessary financial measures. This has caused an accumu- 
lation of hundreds of thousands of illegal immigrants in Moscow. They have 
penetrated the country under the guise of refugees. In the Moscow region, 
there are approximately 150,000 foreigners from developing countries, who 
either hope to obtain residency in Russia or move on to a western country. 
Most of these illegal immigrants originate from Afghanistan. The increasing 
number of international immigrants in Moscow has led to many economic, 
legal, humanitarian and ecological problems. For example, per 1000 immi- 
grants, the number of crimes committed is twice as high as the same index 
for Muscovites. Furthermore, more and more international immigrants are 
connected with the grey sector of the Russian economy. 

The flow of international immigrants entering Moscow is poorly regu- 
lated. This is due to the Russian administration's lack of experience in working 
with large numbers of foreign immigrants, a poor migration legislative base, 
imperfect control procedures regulating the arrivals and departures of migrants 
in the city, and, of course, employment problems. This uncontrollable process 
negatively affects the labour market and causes social tensions in the living and 
working places of migrants, as well as increasing the crime rate in the capital. 

According to preliminary data from the Russian census in 2002, 
Muscovites now number 10,400,000: an increase of 1,900,000 since 1989. In 
the wider Moscow region, this number is as high as 25,000,000. It should be 
pointed out that half of all migrants to Russia reside in the Moscow region. 

The effective regulation of the migration process, and in particular, the 
Opposition to spontaneous illegal migration, and the minimization and 
prevention of its negative consequences, need comprehensive research, 
together with reliable information about its nature and scale. 

Our project started in 2002. Our research looked at the problems 
connected with the stay of international immigrants in Moscow. We focused 
specifically on the following:! 
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e The role of foreign citizens in the labour market in Moscow; 

e The connection between labour migration and employment of 
Muscovites; 

e The relation between the length of the stay of immigrants in Moscow 
and the crime level; 

e Special characteristics of the main migration flows, social status, ethnic 
groupings and their influence on the different activities of the capital’s 
population; 

e An evaluation of the correspondence between the legislation regulating 
the activity of foreigners in Moscow, and the real situation; 

The social protection of migrants; 

+ The measures employed by the Moscow government towards solving the 
problems caused by the presence of immigrants in the city; 

e The attitude of Muscovites to the presence of immigrants in the capital; 

e The influence of the stay of immigrants in Moscow on the social comfort 
of Muscovites. 


Data from the following sources were used in our analysis: official data 
describing the stay of foreigners in Moscow (including illegal immigrants) 
and legal documents regulating the activity of foreign immigrants; an experts’ 
survey; a random poll of Muscovites; and a poll taken among foreign immi- 
grants, including illegal immigrants. 

The main tasks of the experts’ survey were to obtain data on numbers, 
directions, factors and consequences of the stay of migrants (both legal and 
illegal) in Moscow and experts’ evaluation on the effectiveness of different 
instruments employed by the Moscow government to deal with this type of 
migration. During the investigation, 100 experts were surveyed. These 
experts were people who were fully informed about the aim of the investi- 
gation and who were directly connected with the consequences and the use 
of the foreign workforce in Moscow. The choice of the experts was deter- 
mined by their professional activity in the field of migration and in the labour 
market. 


Factors Influencing the Flow of International Migrants to Moscow 


The following factors were offered to the experts for evaluation: 


e The non-visa regime for the citizens of the CIS; 

e The weakness of the Russian legislation regarding the access of migrants 
to the country; 

e The need for lower-paid, non-qualified labour and the unwillingness of 
local citizens to work in some industries; 

e = The likelihood of corruption within the bodies in charge of control over 
the entry of migrants; 
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e The attraction of migration flows for criminals; 

e The ‘attraction’ of the legal regime for foreign citizens who have previous 
convictions in their native country; 

e The activities of diasporas that aim to increase their numbers. 


Experts emphasized that the main advantage of legal migrants in Moscow is 
the need for low-paid, non-qualified labour and the unwillingness of 
Muscovites to work in such jobs. Additionally, experts described the non- 
visa regime for citizens of the CIS and the activity of the diasporas wanting 
to increase their numbers in Moscow as important, but not determinative 
factors (see Figure 1). 


Different Methads of Entry and Stay for Illegal Migrants from 
Distant and Near Foreign Countries 


Illegal migration is a complicated matter. The penetration of migrants in the 
Russian territory and in Moscow is varied. According to the evaluation of the 
experts (Figures 2 and 3), the main method of entry from foreign countries is 


Value of factor 





Legal E Illegal 


Figure 1 The Value of Factors Influencing the Flow of Legal and Illegal 
Migrants in Moscow (according to the Evaluation of the Experts) 


1. Non-visa regime for CIS citizens and relaxation of border controls. 
2. Weakness of Russian legislation controlling entry of migrants in the country. 
3 The need lor ler Bald ond non-duclified labour and onlinie of e- dieiis 
4. Compton of bles cooling etry of 
; tion of bodies controlling en migrants. 
5 Attraction of migration flows k e: profitable business. 
6. ‘Attraction’ of legal regime for foreign citizens with previous convictions in their 
native country 
7 Activity of diasporas wanting to increase their numbers. 
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Figure 2 Significance of Different Methods of Entry for Illegal Migrants into 
Moscow According to the Experts 


s of entry. 
1 Non-visa entry from former USSR countries. 
2 Illegal stay in Moscow after expiration of tourist or guest visa. 
3. Stay on in Russia after the period of legal stay in Moscow for study, work treatment, 
ek 


À. illegal stay in Moscow after the expiration of transit visa. 
5. Using forged documents to cross the frontier. 


non-visa entry from former countries of the USSR. The second method is 
migrants overstaying the legal time period allowed for study, work or treat- 
ment in Russia. Alternative methods are to stay illegally in Moscow after the 
expiration of a tourist/guest or transit visa. Another way is to cross the 
frontier with forged documents, but experts do not assess this factor as having 
any great impact. According to the experts, in countries with strict frontier 
and immigration control, 20-30 percent of people trying to gain entry ille- 
gally will be arrested at the frontier (Pinto-Doberning, 1997: 28, 41-2, 61). If 
the legislation is more liberal and the frontier control more lax, fewer people 
will be arrested. According to one estimation (Krasinets et al., 2000: 13, 15), 
the number of those arrested on the Romania—Czech frontier is between 10 
and 16 percent. On the Bulgarian frontier, the number is as little as 2.54 
percent. The situation is believed to be even worse on Russian frontiers. 


The Role of Intermediaries in the Organization of Job Placements 
r Foreign Migrants in Moscow 


According to our expert survey, legal intermediary firms are the major 
protagonists in job placement of legal migrants from distant foreign coun- 
tries, while their role in job placements of legal migrants from near (which 
tends to refer to CIS countries) foreign countries is considered to be less 
important. The two largest groups of intermediaries comprise, first, foreign- 
ers residing legally in Russia and second, foreign national communities in 
Moscow (Figure 4). 
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Figure 3 Possible Entry Methods for Illegal Immigrants into Moscow 
Methods of entry: 

1 Non-visa entry from former USSR countries. 

2. Illegal stay in Moscow after the expiration of tourist or guest visa. 

3. Stay in Russia after the period of legal stay in Moscow for study, work, treatment, etc. 
4. Illegal stay in Moscow after the expiration of transit visa. 

5. Using forged documents to outre frontier. 
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Figure 4 Role of Intermediaries in Employment of International Migrants in 


Moscow 

Intermediaries: 

1. National communities in Moscow, 
2 i i rms. 


. Legal i iary 
3 Illegal intermediary firms. 
4 Foreigners residing legally in Moscow. 
5. Individual Muscovites. 


According to most experts, the main organizers of job placements for 
illegal migrants are illegal intermediary firms and national communities. 
Illegal intermediary companies play the largest role in aiding workers from 
distant foreign countries, whereas national companies are responsible for 
helping those from foreign countries situated closer to Russia. The experts 
emphasize the fact that individuals, both legal foreigners and Muscovites, are 
responsible for job placements of illegal migrants who migrate from near 
foreign countries. 


The Scale of Migration 


Some researchers believe that migration flows to Moscow are constantly 
increasing. However, it is difficult to receive reliable estimations on inter- 
national migration. There is no exact information on the numbers of foreign- 
ers who stay in Russia and, in particular, in Moscow. 

To estimate the illegal component of the flow of international migrants 
into Moscow is much more difficult. Estimations of the extent of illegal 
migration are rather diverse. According to some estimates, the number of 
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people residing illegally in Russia is around 250,000 people, other estimates 
go as high as 7,000,000. The average is around 1,700,000 people. About 
500,000 migrants are estimated to live in Moscow and the surrounding region 
(Krasinets et al., 2000: 69). 

The method used in some countries to estimate the number of migrants 
cannot be used in Russia. (One such example is the statistical method used 
in 1997 to assess Chinese and Vietnamese migration into Europe or the US, 
which was to record the number of Chinese and Vietnamese who used elec- 
tronic pagers.) According to statistics from 1999, there are 30,000-40,000 
Chinese people in Moscow and 20,000-30,000 Vietnamese. But Central 
Asian migration remains difficult to estimate. It frequently has a ‘colonial’ 
character, due to former political relations. It is almost impossible to calcu- 
late the number of migrants from Central Asia. 

The estimated number of foreign illegal migrants in Moscow given by 
the experts varied. To try to obtain an exact evaluation of illegal immigration, 
illegal migrants were divided into separate groups, taking into account the 
purposes of migration and the ways of entry and illegal stay in Moscow, and 
the regions from which they came. The differences between the experts” 
evaluations are so large that the maximum value corresponds to 100 times the 
minimum value. Moreover, the value differences in numbers of illegal 
migrants are much more than the differences in numbers of those who enter 
the country legally. 

The following estimations of numbers of international migrant groups 
were presented by the experts: 


1. Foreign migrants who come to Russia illegally and stay on in Moscow: 
from 25,000 to 1,000,000 people from distant foreign countries and from 
100,000 to 2,000,000 from near foreign countries. 

2. Foreigners who arnve in Russia with valid tourist documents, private 
invitations, guest or business visas often have another intention: they 
want to work in “shuttle? or small businesses, or are involved in illegal 
economic activities. This number varies from 10,000 to 250,000 people 
from distant foreign countries and from 1000 to 50,000 people from near 
foreign countries. 

3. Foreign citizens and persons without citizenship who come to Moscow in 
search of refuge but have not received the status of refugee: from 1000 to 
1,000,000 people from distant foreign countries and from 1000 to 50,000 
from near foreign countries. 

4. Transfer migrants with expired visas who legally arrive in Russia and 
who intend to travel on to other countries: from 1000 to 200,000 from 
distant foreign countries and from 1000 to 50,000 people from near 
foreign countries. 

5. Foreign citizens who have studied in Moscow and who do not wish to 
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return to their country of origin after graduation: from 1000 to 10,000 
from distant foreign countries and from 5000 to 30,000 from near foreign 
countries. 

6. Foreign citizens not registered in Russia within the appropriate legal 
period of time: from 2000 to 200,000 from distant foreign countries and 
from 5000 to 2,000,000 from near foreign countries. 

7. Foreigners who are not employed in accordance with Russian legislation, 
including people who have worked under contracts between states that 
bave subsequently exprred. They do not have an opportunity or do not 
wish to leave the country: from 3000 to 30,000 from distant foreign coun- 
tries and between 10 and 200 from near foreign countries. 


Sectors and Ways of Employment of Illegal Migrants in Moscow 


One of the results of the political and social-political changes in the Russian 
Federation is its transformation into a centre of gravity for labour migrants 
from both the republics of the former Soviet Union, and from distant foreign 
countries.? According to official statistics, the registered legal foreign labour 
force in the Russian economy between 2001 and 2002 accounts for 0.3-0.4 
percent. In Moscow, this figure reaches 1.5 percent. In 2002, employment 
agencies stated that there were 164,000 vacancies in Moscow. 

In 2002, there were people from 116 different countries working in 
Moscow. Twenty-nine percent of the foreign labour force were citizens from 
the former USSR republics and 71 percent came from more distant coun- 
tries. More than one-third of the total number of all registered foreign 
workers are employed in Moscow and the surrounding region, mainly in 
construction (30.7 percent), trade and catering (38.1 percent) and transport 
(11.6 percent). 

The list of the states whose citizens migrate in order to work in Moscow 
was established in the beginning of the 1990s. The recognized leader at that 
time was the Ukraine; other former republics include Moldova, Tadjikistan 
and the Caucasian republics. In 2000, more than half of the total number of 
registered foreign workers came from near foreign countries. However, the 
proportion of migrants from the Ukraine later began to decrease, and the 
proportion of registered migrants from Moldova began to increase. Since 
1996, the number of migrants from Moldova has increased 3.2 times. 

Distant foreign countries, including Turkey, China, North Korea, 
Vietnam and Yugoslavia, are the largest suppliers of the labour force in 
Moscow. This is mostly caused by the stimulation of national labour export 
in these countries. Construction contracts bind them to organizations from 
Moscow. The number of migrants from distant foreign countries such as 
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Bulgaria, Romania, Poland and Finland is increasing in Moscow. The use of 
foreign workers from advanced European countries is relatively low. 

The professional structure of labour migrants who have arrived in 
Moscow has corresponded to the demand of the enterprises and organiz- 
ations in the city. More than 60 percent of vacancies are in industrial manu- 
facturing. The structure of vacancies in the modern labour market is mostly 
characterized by a demand for unskilled workers (more than two-thirds of 
all vacancies). Therefore, even migrants with higher education are obliged to 
do unskilled work. It is possible to find legal immigrants in retail, building, 
building maintenance/repairs, transport, industrial plants, catering (a 
comparatively large share) and education. The shadow labour migration from 
the former republics of the Soviet Union and from distant foreign countries 
is much larger in reality than the official numbers. 

There was consensus among the experts on the kind of work the illegal 
migrants do. The main activity of migrants is thought to be trade, which is 
also the main profession of legal migrants (see Figure 5). Experts believe that 
most illegal migrants from near foreign countries are employed in trade, 
working in markets. Another major source of work for illegal migrants from 
the CIS countries is in building repairs in apartments, offices and houses. 
Fewer migrants work in construction or repair work on large buildings. 


Value of factor 
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Figure A Areas of Employment for Illegal Migrants in Moscow 
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According to the experts, illegal migrants are employed in transport and 
industrial enterprise too. 

In Moscow, intermediaries play a major role in the employment of illegal 
migrants. There are varying opinions on the participation of intermediaries. 
The experts believe that national communities and illegal intermediary firms 
have a large influence on the employment of illegal migrants. The role of 
other channels is thought to be insignificant (Figure 6). 


The Effects of International Migration on Moscow 


During the experts’ survey, the respondents were asked to express their 
opinions on the positive and negative factors connected with international 
migration to Moscow. 

' Nine out of 10 experts believe that legal migration in Moscow is a 
phenomenon common to the modern economic situation. More than two- 
thirds claim that it is effective, as migrants constitute an additional labour 
force. Their utilization makes the labour resource in Moscow more flexible. 

About half of the experts think that, on the one hand, international 
migrants compensate for cheap labour as Muscovites are unwilling to work 
in particular jobs. On the other hand, one in eight experts points to the 
negative consequences of international migration in Moscow: the expansion 
of the ‘grey economy’ and the exclusion of Russian workers and companies 
from the labour market, as well as the flow of ‘dirty money’ into Moscow. 





8 Migrants from far foreign countries $8 Migrants from near foreign countries 


Figure 6 Evaluation of the Role of Intermediaries in Employment of Illegal 
Migrants in Moscow 


Intermediaries: 

1. National communities in Moscow. 

2. Legal intermediary firms. 

3 Illegal intermediary firms. 

4. Foreigners who legally reside in Moscow. 


5 Muscovites 
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About two-thirds of the experts agree that international migration in 
Moscow contributes to an increase in crime. The same number of experts 
considers international migration to be an important negative influence in 
international relations. 

The opinions given on problems connected with illegal migrants in 
Moscow are interesting. One of the most serious problems is the influence 
of illegal migrants on the expansion of the grey economy. An overwhelming 
majority of the experts (90 percent) agree with this opinion. Furthermore, 
most of them stress that large numbers of illegal migrants from foreign coun- 
tries lead to a withdrawal of a great amount of money from the financial 
circulation in the capital. The growth of crime is a problem, as there is a 
formation of hostile national groups who are connected with illegal migrants 
in Moscow. However, some of the experts look at the positive consequences 
of international migration in Moscow. It allows the needs of the middle class 
to be satisfied: the restoration and repair of their flats and cottages, and the 
opportunity to acquire cheap goods. Ten percent of the experts considered 
this additional labour force as a positive thing. 

The experts were asked to evaluate the part played by international 
migrants in the grey economy and the criminal world. Their answers indicate 
that illegal migrants are much more involved than legal migrants. This is no 
surprise as their work between legal and illegal spheres or their participation 
in criminal activities are often their only possibility of earning a living. 


International Migrants and their Stay in Moscow 


This part of the research took the form of questionnaires and formal inter- 
views. In some cases, it was supplemented with informal interviews and talks. 
The migrant respondents included citizens from 12 different countries (see 
Table 1). The majority of those questioned indicated that the main purpose 
of their presence in Moscow was their search for work (see Table 2). 


Table 1 International Migrants Interviewed in Moscow by Country of Origin 


Country % Country % 
Ukraine 27.9 Vietnam 6.6 
Moldova 13.1 China 4.9 
Tadjikistan 13.1 Byelorussia 4.9 
Azerbaijan 11.5 Turkmenistan 1.6 
Georgia 8.3% Afghanistan 1.0 
Armenia 6.6 Pakistan 0.4 


a Among migrant from Georgia, 1.6 percent are citizens of South Osetia and 1.6 
percent come khazia Both groups refused to indicate Georgia as their country 
of origin or citizenship. 
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Table 2 International Migrants’ Main Reasons for Coming to Moscow 


Reason* Respondents (%) 
Work 98.3 
Study 17 
Political refuge 33 
Medical treatment 17 
To move on to the West 3.3 
Marriage 1.7 
Other 1.7 


a Several answers were considered. 


The migrants we polled represent many specialities and professions: 
construction workers, 26.1 percent; trade and service workers, 12.6 percent; 
industrial workers, 10.2 percent; transport workers, ‘white-collar’ workers 
(i.e. economists, lawyers, doctors and teachers), technical engineering 
workers and businessmen each account for between 5 percent and 7 percent 
(depending on the category); agriculture workers, 3.5 percent; communi- 
cation service workers, 3 percent; clerical workers, 16 percent; former 
servicemen, 16.5 percent; research workers, 0.7 percent; university pro- 
fessors, 0.7 percent; medical workers, 0.7 percent. 

More than 12 percent of the international migrants interviewed were 
students before their arrival in Moscow. However, the opportunities to work 
in their profession in the capital are restricted so that the work of most inter- 
national migrants does not correspond to their speciality. Approximately 55 
percent work in construction and buildings repair work. More than 20 
percent are transport workers; 12.5 percent of respondents claim that they 
work in trade and services. The others declare themselves businessmen. 
Among all the international migrants polled, 35 percent work legally in 
privately owned enterprises. The same number of workers are employed but 
with no written contract with their employers. More than 22 percent work 
in state or municipal enterprises. Approximately 7 percent of the migrants 
work as businessmen without a licence. Only 1.5 percent of them work with 
a licence. 

Almost 60 percent of international migrants have found their jobs 
through the help of relatives, friends or others from their country of origin. 
Another 22 percent have come to Moscow and found a job without help. 
About 14 percent found the job via intermediary companies in their home 
countries (this group includes almost all migrants from distant foreign coun- 
tries). 

The respondents were asked if the plans they had before coming to 
Moscow had been fulfilled. Table 3 presents their answers. It should be 
pointed out that none of the respondents has fulfilled all his plans. This may 
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be due both to subjective reasons (a feature of human nature is always to 
hope for the best, even if there is no ground for it) and objective ones 
(working conditions of migrants in Moscow are in 70 percent of all cases 
lower than average). These results are supplemented by the migrants’ answers 
regarding economic and property problems they had already solved or were 
intent on solving soon (see Table 4). 

Table 4 shows that some of the respondents have indeed resolved some 
of their problems. This is impressive, as buying essential items such as a tele- 
vision, video and radio equipment, refrigerator and furniture can prove to be 


Table 3 Whether Migrants Think their Plans in Moscow Have Been Achieved 


Yet (in percentages) 
Share of the respondents (%) 
Plans haven’t been carried out 6.6 
Plans mostly haven’t been carried out 9.8 
Plans have been carried out ın part 47.5 
Most plans have been carried out 8.2 


All plans have been carried out - 


Table 4 Percentages of Migrants Who Have Solved or Intend to Solve their 
Economic and Property Problems in the Near Future 


Share of respondents (in %) 


Are going to solve the 

Problems Have solved problem problem 
To buy a house, a flat 4.9 59.0 
To build (to buy) a cottage 1.6 31.0 
To buy a car 8.2 57.4 
To buy furniture 11.5 34.4 
To buy a television, video 

or radio equipment 27.8 41.0 
To buy a washing machine 14.8 31.1 
To buy a garage 4.9 36.1 
To buy a refrigerator 11.5 29.5 
To set up their own business 3.3 42.6 
To save money for 

children’s education 115 49.2 


To save money for 
children’s dowry 3.3 443 - 
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a great problem for international migrants. The answers overall show that 
foreign migrants have a low economic status in Moscow. Further evidence of 
this is that a large percentage do not think they will be able to solve their 
economic and property problems in the near future. 


Muscovites on International Migrants in Moscow 


Our random survey of 1031 Muscovites questioned them on their attitudes 
towards international migrants; 62 percent of interviewees were women and 
38 percent were men. Most of the interviewees were native Muscovites, 55.6 
percent were born in Moscow and 25.1 percent have been living in Moscow 
for over 10 years. 

The poll shows that the attitudes changed according to age, education 
and duration of stay in the capital. To answer the question about the influ- 
ence of international migration on Muscovites, the latter were asked to name 
their everyday problems (Table 5). Muscovites’ dissatisfaction caused by the 
great number of strangers in the city ranked fifth place. Muscovites consider 
this phenomenon as important as problems to do with social inequality and 
ecology. ` 

When asked to answer the question “What is your attitude to migrants 
in Moscow?” most Muscovites showed little tolerance. Only 1.3 percent had 
a positive attitude towards them, while 27.8 percent had a neutral position, 
10 percent had never thought about it and 60.5 percent had a negative attitude 
towards migrants. 

There are four main policy models for migrants: full acceptance, differ- 
ential acceptance or segregation, assimilation, integration and multicultural- 
ism. According to these concepts, relations between Muscovites and 


Table 5 Rating of Muscovites’ Most Important Everyday Problems 


Problems Rating" 
Daily expenses 713 
Increase of criminality 645 
Unemployment 555 
Polarization of Muscovites into poor and rich 494 
Great number of strangers , 485 
Ecological situation 484 
Dirty streets 408 
Construction of roads 341 
Irregular central heating and hot water supply 318 


a Special method was used for calculating the rating 
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foreigners can be summarized in the following way: Muscovites do not 
believe that society is ready to accept cultural differences or to change social 
behaviour or even social structures (see Figure 7). 

Another phenomenon, typical for countries with a large number of 
different ethnic groups, can be observed in Moscow. This is the concentration 
of ethnic minorities in particular sectors of the city. The cultures of ethnic 
minorities differ from those of native settlers. They speak their own native 
language and adhere to the customs of their own national culture. Currently, 
there are no permanent settlements of migrants in Moscow, even if there are 
regions with migration centres. Figure 8 shows the settlements of the largest 
ethnic minorities living in Moscow. 

The majority of the Muscovites surveyed (78.9 percent) were against the 
presence of Azerbaijani immigrants in Moscow. The social structure of the 
Azerbaijani community is widely differentiated, as it consists of ‘wealthy 
owners’ and ‘poor traders’. The group of intellectuals is very small. 
Muscovites do not tolerate the Armenian community either: almost 40 
percent of those surveyed do not want Armenian immigrants living in 
Moscow. 

The tolerance of Muscovites towards Georgians, in comparison with 
Azerbaijanis and Armenians, is higher. Nevertheless, one in four Muscovites 
spoke negatively about the presence of Georgian immigrants in Moscow. 
Furthermore, 26 percent of Muscovites are against the presence of Chinese 
immigrants in Moscow. It should be pointed out, however, that the tolerance 
of Muscovites towards Chinese is almost twice as high as that towards Viet- 
namese. This makes them a difficult population to study. 

It can be seen that 78 percent of the Muscovites who have a négative 
attitude towards immigrants express most antipathy towards immigrants 
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Figure 7 Muscovites’ Opinions about Policy Models on Migration 
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Figure 8 Compact Settlements of Ethnic Minorities in Moscow 


from Azerbaijan. Many Muscovites surveyed are against the presence of 
immigrants from Vietnam, China, Armenia, Afghanistan, Tadjikistan, 
Ukraine, Uzbekistan, Israel and Moldova. This shows, first, that the problem 
is not straightforward, forming at least four groups of respondents, accord- 
ing to their attitude towards immigrants. The first group includes those who 
are against immigrants in Moscow, i.e. those who regard the problem very 
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seriously; their attitude to immigrants is decidedly negative. The second 
group includes those who are worried about the problem. Within this group 
are those whose attitude towards immigrants is negative, although several 
indicate indifference. The third group includes people who do not consider 
the presence of immigrants in Moscow a problem. Their attitude towards 
international immigrants in Moscow is neutral or even positive. Finally, there 
are people who are not concerned by the problem at all (Figure 9). 

The main factors that influence the attitudes of Muscovites towards 
international immigrants are age, education and financial position. Using a 
correlation analysis, Muscovites can be divided into the following groups: 
those who are against immigrants per se; respondents who are just worried 
about a given problem; respondents who do not consider it a serious 
problem; and those who have never even thought about the problem. 

Muscovites think that the presence of international immigrants causes an 
increase in the crime rate (50 percent), upsets the labour market (37.4 
percent), causes corruption in business (36.5 percent), and is expanding the 
illegal drugs trade (34.7 percent) (see Table 6). One-third of the respondents 
agree that the immigrants make up the low-paid unqualified sector of the 
workforce as most Muscovites do not want to work in such jobs. Almost one 
in five respondents thinks that immigrants form a perfect workforce for 
buildings repairs and trade for people with average incomes. Even though 
prices continue to rise, only a very small proportion of the respondents 
connect this factor with migration. 





M Are against international immigrants 
in Moscow 


LJ Do not regard it as a serious problem 


O Do not mind the problem at all 





Figure 9 Muscovites’ Attitudes towards Immigrants 
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Table 6 Important Everyday Problems Associated by Muscovites with 


Immigration 
Opinions % 
Migration increases crime rates 50.0 
Labour immigrants in Moscow saturate the labour market 

and raise the level of unemployment among Muscovites 37.4 
Due to immigration, illegal economic activities increase 36.5 
Migrants are involved in the drug trade 34.7 
Immigration fulfils a low-paid unqualified workforce because 

most of the Muscovites do not want these unqualified jobs 33.8 
Immigration increases social hostility 32.9 
International immigration causes an expansion of the grey 

economy 26.1 
Labour immigrants can make a perfect workforce in building 

repairs and trade for people on an average income 19.4 
Uncontrollable immigration causes an increase in prices 6.8 


We asked interviewees whether they felt that the fact foreigners influ- 
ence so many aspects of life determines how Muscovites feel towards 
migrants: 39.9 percent of those surveyed completely agree with this opinion; 
47.1 percent partially agree and only 13 percent of the respondents do not 
agree at all. It should be added that in the last group over 80 percent are 31-45 
years old and have been living in Moscow for less than five years. Finally, 
other factors determining the attitudes of Muscovites towards immigrants 
include hostility, animosity and ethnic conflicts. 

Most respondents will put up with the presence of international immi- 
grants in Moscow, but on certain conditions: 


e 43.9 percent believe that temporary immigrants should be allowed to 
work but not be given the rights of citizenship; 

e 27.3 percent say they would allow immigrants to come to Moscow if 
they adapted to the customs and traditions of Moscow; 

e 5.4 percent of the population accept foreign immigrants and leave them 
to respect their own customs and traditions (Tables 7 and 8 expand on 


these findings). 


Finally, respondents were asked which measures should be taken to regulate 
the flow of international immigration to Moscow. Most of them support 
prohibitive measures or those which make it harder for international immi- 
grants to stay in Moscow (Table 9). 
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Table 7 Muscovites’ Opinions on Which Categories and Groups of 
Immigrants Could be Allowed into Moscow 


Variants of answers % 


Russian-speaking refugees and immigrants from the CIS and 


Baltic countries 46.2 
None 23.8 
Labour immigrants from the CIS 19.7 
Immigrants in transit from distant countries who then leave 

for Europe 7.6 
All of them 22 
Those seeking refuge from non-CIS countries (Afghanistan, 

Ethiopia, etc.) 1.8 
Labour immigrants from China, Vietnam, etc. 0.4 


Table 8 Muscovites’ Opinions about International Immigrants’ Rights 
Muscovites’ opinions (%) 


Agree Mostly Not quite Mostly Completely 


Immigrants’ rights completely agree agree disagree disagree 
Equal rights 9.0 197 215 31.8 17.5 
Permanent job 11.7 29.1 26.5 20.6 10.8 
Own business 11.7 25.1 24.2 25.6 13.0 
To buy houses, real estate 9.9 17.0 20.6 30.0 21.5 
Permanent residency 7.6 13.0 22.4 34.1 22.0 
To buy land 3.6 4.9 15.7 52.5 22.4 
Conclusion 


Illegal immigration to Moscow consists, first, of immigrants who travel to 
the Moscow region with the intention of continuing their journey to other 
countries; second, of foreign citizens and those without citizenship who 
come to engage in illegal activities; third, of immigrants, including citizens 
from the republics of the former USSR, citizens of foreign states and those 
without citizenship, who come to find temporary work; fourth, of foreign - 
citizens who have not obtained the appropriate permission to stay in Russia 
and those who stay in Russia because they have no possibility to return to 
their native country. 
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Table 9 Muscovites’ Suggestions on how Government Could Regulate 
International Migration Flows 
Measures % 


Undertake tight controls of migrants in Moscow and deport 


lawbreakers 40 
Impose strict sanctions on employers who hire foreigners illegally 39 
Develop necessary measures allowing entry into Russia of the 

Russian part of the population in the CIS and Baltic countries 32 
Widen the rights of the police force to move illegal migrants out 

of Moscow 31 


Change the visa procedures for foreigners and individuals without 

citizenship with the purpose of strengthening visa policy for 

illegal migrants 25 
Fix quotas on the number of migrants arriving in Moscow 20 
Open migration offices for migrants arriving in Moscow in the stations 16 
Introduce measures that permit illegal migrants useful to Moscow 

economy to obtain legal documents 15 
Develop a programme for those migrants who have already 

adapted to Moscow’s conditions as a possible way to compensate 


for the labour shortage in Moscow due to demographical factors 15 
Immediately deport all foreign migrants from Moscow including 

migrants from the CIS and Baltic countries 9 
Open up hotels with a simplified registration procedure for 

migrants arriving in Moscow 4 





The policy of some states contributes to the huge migration flows to 
Moscow as well as to Russia as a whole. These states encourage an increase 
of the influence of their diasporas in the Russian capital, entry into the 
country and the obtaining of legal documents or illegal residence. Due to the 
growth of the economy, the need for immigrant labour rises. In spite of 
unemployment in some production fields, there are job openings that are not 
appealing to Russians due to their unpleasant character and low pay. Between 
65 and 70 percent of all foreign workers settle in Moscow. Recently, the 
utilization of the foreign workforce has risen. This has consolidated the 
position of the capital as the leading city importing workers from abroad: 
the number of foreign workers in Moscow is 2 percent, whereas it is 0.32 
percent across the entire Russian economy. 

Labour immigrants can be divided into two categories. On the one hand, 
there are highly qualified specialists and professionals and, on the other hand, 


there are those without a professional education, who are prepared to fill any 
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vacancies. They can compete with labour migrants from Russian towns and 
villages, who filled the unqualified workforce until now. 

The regulations surrounding the procurement and utilization of the 
foreign workforce in Moscow do not cover the entire employment 
procedure. According to Law 41 of 22 October 1997, the ‘enforcement of 
violations in attracting and using the foreign workforce in Moscow’ does not 
work in practice. The Licensing Institution demands both a revision and a 
coordination with foreign states (mainly with the CIS) in such fields as the 
rights of foreign immigrants as labourers, civil and administrative law and 
social security. The problem of attracting temporary immigrants without a 
licence (e.g. in trade) must also be tackled. 

The main reasons for the huge flow of illegal migrants to Moscow are 
due to a failure on the part of the state to take responsibility for the situation; 
this can be summarized as follows: 


e Due to the ever changing situation in relation to the flow of illegal 
migrants, current legislation does not correspond to the actual situation; 

e A large part of the Russian borders with the countries of the CIS are left 
open; 

e Violations of the law regulating the entry and stay of foreign citizens in 
the capital (which is out of date anyway) and little action taken against 
such violations; 

e Anabsence of cooperation between federal and capital executive govern- 
ment bodies in the prevention and suppression of illegal immigration. 


The flow of international immigrants to Moscow is becoming almost uncon- 
trollable because of laws that don’t function and poor control procedures 
regulating the stay of immigrants, their employment and their departure. 
This uncontrollable process influences the labour market, causes mass viola- 
tions of the rights of both immigrants and Muscovites, leads to social tensions 
in both working and living places, and aggravates the criminal situation in 
the city. According to both the experts and ordinary Muscovites, inter- 
national immigration has a strong influence in the grey economy. 

Control of both legal and illegal international immigration to Moscow 
is important. International migration is on the rise. An evaluation of its 
prerequisites and consequences is not sufficient for effective decision-making 
by the government. The role of the Russian Federation in migration regu- 
lation has not yet been determined on a federal level. The effective regulation 
of immigration processes and a prevention of negative consequences require 
detailed research results together with reliable information on the reasons 
and scale of migration. 

The period when anybody could settle in Moscow through college 
studies or through marriage has come to an end via the registration mechan- 
ism. However, this mechanism is far from perfect. The inefficiency of the 
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system of migration control causes an imperfect registration mechanism. Up 
to recent times, migration has livened up the economic life of the country 
and the capital. Yet migration processes are now having a rather negative 
influence in the labour and housing market, where migrants are competing 
with native citizens. The current situation in Moscow and in Russia does not 
allow for a resolution of the problems connected with international migrants. 
Therefore, the government’s efforts should be directed towards a regulation 
of the activities of migrants. 

Today, migration from South Asia is very important. The main flows of 
migrants to Moscow come from Caucasia, Middle Asia, China and Vietnam. 
The flow of migrants from Moldova has also greatly increased. In Moscow, 
ethnic areas exist, which are getting bigger and bigger. Near the Caucasian areas 
in the capital, Asian settlements are formed. The Asian areas are not perma- 
nent and tend to move around in the city. Often, Asian settlements are organ- 
ized near plant hostels or in places with a well-developed network of markets. 

Middle Asian migration is often problematic because of the extreme 
poverty of such migrants, especially the Tadjiks, who settle in groups in rural 
areas or close to Muscovites’ cottages in the countryside where they can earn 
a living. 

Most international migrants who live in Moscow regard their stay as a 
temporary one, which permits them to accomplish life strategies, e.g. saving 
money, pursuing a business activity, or getting an education. At the same 
time, some migrants have decided their future life lies in Russia. The social 
status of international migrants in Moscow is differentiated by many factors, 
which influence their material position, social protection and work 
conditions. People who have been living in Moscow for a long time, those 
who regularly visit Moscow and those who have acquaintances and clients 
act as intermediaries between employers in Moscow and migrants who come 
to Moscow in search of a job, or even act as employers themselves. 

The attitude of international migrants to special hotels for migrants, with 
a simplified system of registration, and registration offices at stations and 
highways next to the city is quite positive. It might mean that registration 
time could increase to up to six months. 

International migration to Moscow is lowering Muscovites’ level of 
social comfort. Our research has found a low level of tolerance among 
Muscovites towards international migrants. A rise in antipathy to people 
who come from Azerbaijan, other Caucasian countries, China, Vietnam, 
other countries of Southern Asia and Ukraine was noted. . 

Special migration cards (a practice in some countries) could be useful for 
the registration of foreign migrants. They could be issued by savings banks 
and sold to foreign migrants by companies in which these people are 
employed legally. 

Moscow is an attractive place for migrants. This is seen by the fact that 
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migration flows continue to rise, even though many foreign citizens could 
find jobs in other cities and districts. However, due to the lack of available 
information, they go to the capital. It would thus be reasonable to publish a 
special migration newspaper or magazine giving information on the situation 
in different regions as well as in Moscow. 


Notes 


1 The Moscow Committee of Telecommunications and Mass Media charged the 
following scientists of Moscow State Social University: T. N. Yudina (head of the 
project), M. K. Magaeva, K. S. Oshchepkova, A. A. Sazonova, A. V. Slepchenko, 
D. B. Shevchenko to undertake this research. 

2 According to the data of the International Trade Organization in 1999, there are 
more than 20 million people from more than 100 countries of the world taking 
part in international labour migration annually. Ninety-eight countries around the 
world take an active part in the international labour exchange; 31 countries only 
send labourers (exporters of labour); 43 countries receive labourers (importers of 
labour); and the rest, 24 countries, are sending-receiving and receiving-sending 
countries (depending on which of these two processes is prevalent). Russia is a 
receiving-sending country, i.e. where the import of labour prevails on export, 
where the problem of regulating labour migration exists, as the Russian labour 
market is still chaotic and mostly grey (for more details, see Maksakova, 2002: 10). 

3 With the help of the SPSS program, the data are given on the following basis: men 
45 percent, women 55 percent. 
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ff 
(UU Refugees as a Particular Form of 
N Transnational Migrations and 
Social Transformations: 
Socioanthropological and Gender 
Aspects 


Migration and Flight as a Research Field within Globalization 
Studies 


M and flight movements constitute a relatively new field of 
research in social and cultural anthropology, which has developed 
within studies on globalization. Our current world is characterized by trans- 
national interconnections rather than homogeneous, clearly bounded and 
locally defined research spaces, making more complex research questions and 
methodologies relevant for social and cultural anthropology. Ethnologists 
investigate modes of dealing with the new and the different, questions of 
incorporation of unfamiliar things and ideas, as well as with the issue of 
cultural interpretation and reinterpretation (Hauser-Schäublin and Braukäm- 
per, 2002: 10-11). 

Research on modes of dealing with cultural and ethnic diversity in 
times of increasing globalization lies within the present focus of social and 
cultural anthropology. Anthropological approaches in migration and 
globalization studies offer ways to capture effects of migration and flight 
movements. The research process must address juxtapositions of changing 
social, territorial and cultural forms of the reproduction of group identi- 
ties. When groups migrate, they recompose in new settings, they recon- 
struct their histories and their ethnic concepts. In this way, the ‘ethnic’ in 
the group context is endowed with a non-localized, harder to define 
quality, which ethnographic praxis needs to tune into. The landscapes of 
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group identities, referred to as ‘ethnoscapes’ by Appadurai (1996), are not 
familiar socioanthropological research fields, which are attached to sites 
and localities: these landscapes are neither grown historically nor are they 
culturally homogeneous. Appadurai defines the ‘ethnoscape’ as a landscape 
of people who move in this mobile/mobilized world and co-shape it in this 
way: tourists, immigrants, refugees, exiles, guest workers and other mobile 
groups. They represent a core component of the current world and they 
seem to influence national and international politics to a large extent. There 
are still benchmarks in the lives of individual persons, but mobility 
increases, be it voluntary or not, be it a mere wish to migrate or an actual 
movement. Migration movements take place within a growing framework. 
Conditioned by changing needs of international capital flows and occu- 
pation forms, by the growth of particular consumer needs of production 
and technology, and by constantly changing asylum policies of nation- 
states, mobile groups cannot afford to let their imagination rest for a long 
time, even if they want to (Appadurai, 1996). 

Theories in refugee studies that deal with flight and refugees have 
referred to several research fields and their interrelationship. Phenomena 
around migration and flight are a result of the interplay of the individual 
actor, her or his biography, the social environment, the population of the 
country of origin, the country of origin as a nation-state and, finally, the host 
country, its authorities and population. All these aspects influence the 
phenomena of flight and migration. Portes and Fernandez Kelly (1989) have 
spoken of a triangularity of migration and flight. This means that not only 
the life of an individual refugee (or migrant) changes radically, but rather 
noticeable economic, political, societal and cultural effects also occur in the 
country of origin as well as in the host country. As Faist (1997) elaborated 
in his research, intensive social relation networks between the country of 
origin and the host country represent the most significant factors of migra- 
tion and — under specific conditions — of flight. The decision to migrate or to 
flee is taken in most cases on the foundations of a well-elaborated network 
consisting of personal, social, political and geopolitical components. 


Cultural and —— La ni a sah to Identity 
Construction in the Case of Refugees in Exile 


Our contribution tackles the phenomenon of flight by taking into account 
different social-scientific perspectives. We show that social and cultural 
anthropology is able to capture those cultural networks and spaces that arise 
as a result of intense migration movements. Phenomena around migration 
and flight are associated with individual actors and their biographies; with 
the social surrounding of the population in the country of origin, on the one 
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side, and with the population and state authority of the host country, on the 
other side. 


It has been estimated that up to 140 million people have been forcibly uprooted 
in this century alone! In view of this it is remarkable that social scientists have 
generally da aes refugee studies and research... May it be that in many 
minds... refugees are seen as immigrants with little distinction drawn between 
them? Or could it be too difficult an area to research, involving a multidisci- 
plinary approach which academics tend to dislike? Or maybe it has little kudos 
attached to it and attracts few research grants, hence ... not useful for 
promotion purposes? Perhaps it is also too painful a subject for social scien- 
tists to get close to? (Baker, quoted in Harrell-Bond and Voutira, 1992: 6) 


Although anthropologist Ron Baker posed these questions as early as 1983, 
they are still relevant when we analyse the reasons for the diminishment of 
the issue of flight in social sciences. Until the 1980s, flight was a marginal 
concern in anthropology. Baker tried to trace some of the relevant reasons: 


1. The fuzzy border that the social sciences draw between refugees and 
immigrants. 

2. The necessity of a multidisciplinary approach due to a complex interplay 
of the social, cultural, psychological and political aspects of flight. 

3. The difficulties in receiving funding for flight-based research topics — as 
pertinent today as ever. 

4. Finally, the psychological and emotional burden that often accompanies 
research on flight is a decisive factor for many researchers — the issue of 
flight implies commitment, empathy and a personal confrontation with 
human suffering. 


Refugee studies call for a reflection of one’s own responsibility as a social 
scientist and anthropologist more than any other research field: 


For what purpose are we pursuing our scholarly work, if it does not sooner or 
later yield something for the benefit of humanity? In other words, refugee 
studies always remind us of the social responsibility and public accountability 
of the anthropological enterprise. (Gingrich, 2002: 17) 


Both stereotypical representations of refugees in the media and descrip- 
tions of fleeing people can and must be critically re-examined by sociologists 
and anthropologists in the course of their research. Instead of reproducing 
the media’s clichés of refugees in scientific publications, the responsibility of 
social scientists is to go beyond these patterns by considering global, inter- 
national and, above all, individual/biographical aspects of flight. 

According to Harrell-Bond and Voutira (1992), social sciences, and, in 
particular, anthropology, can acquire complex knowledge of the cultural, 
political and economic context of refugees by doing fieldwork. Empirical 
research provides the opportunity to analyse history, constructions of the 
past, world-views and local power relations as well as kinship structures of 
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refugee groups in everyday life. Beyond this, researchers can re-examine the 
knowledge acquired during daily interactions with refugees. 

In doing fieldwork, one also gains valuable insights into the ways the 
receiving society deals with ‘foreigners’. Social scientists and anthropologists 
can thus contribute to understand the unfortunately frequent tense relation- 
ship between refugees and the host society. 

Furthermore, anthropologists can contribute to the elaboration of inte- 
gration and aid programmes. We should say, rather, cowld contribute, because 
fruitful cooperation between social sciences and policy-makers is still rare. 
In the course of fieldwork, actual needs of refugees and the impact of aid 
measures and humanitarian projects can be identified; advancements and 
innovative strategies can be recommended. In this sense, anthropological 
research on refugee camps and state integration programmes has to be under- 
taken. 

Social anthropology critically examines the stereotyping of refugees as 
mere recipients of aid. A crucial anthropological contribution to refugee 
studies can thus be noted: in our view, aid and integration measures must 
always be conceived in the cultural and subjective/biographical context of 
refugees and must take account of survival and living strategies in the host 
country. Such an approach incorporates cultural self-conceptions and the 
active role of refugees in the host society and makes it possible to offer the 
right form and the right scale of aid, without rendering refugees passive. 

As Harrell-Bond and Voutira (1992) have suggested, research among and 
with refugees can supply crucial insights into processes of social and identity 
change. The ‘ancient’ experience of flight suddenly acquires new relevance 
when we consider the contemporary trend of transcending borders and the 
resulting ‘deterritorialization’ of identity. 

It is precisely the interstitial position of refugees in the system of nation-states 
that makes their lives o clarifying and enabling for the anthropological 
rethinking of nationness, of statelessness and of interconnections between 
historical memory and national consciousness. (Malkki, 1996: 1) 


The experience of flight highlights the dynamic character of identity. By 
transcending borders and embarking on a life in a new cultural environment, 
refugees normally question old and self-evident collective identities and 
change them. Either new identities emerge, or sometimes old ones even get 
strengthened. Each conception of collective identity is a priori abandoned. 
The living conditions in the host country also shape the new emerging iden- 
tities. As Malkki showed in her ethnography on Hutu refugees in Tanzania 
(Malkki, 1996), the mere types of accommodation can lead to very different 
conceptions of collective identities in the case of the same refugee group. 

Apart from identity reflection and construction in exile, the self- 
conception of people with an experience of flight in the host country is 
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burdened and challenged by another factor. The mere legal, but otherwise 
quite meaningless, term ‘refugee’ or ‘expelled’ imposes a kind of uniform 
identity upon individuals in exile. All other aspects of identity such as 
cultural, ethnic, gender and — most important — personal identity are implic- 
itly “denied” by this term. Often, it is precisely this ‘fight’ against the person- 
ality-harming term ‘refugee’ that is much more difficult than the struggle for 
a humane life in exile. 


Flight as a Particular Form of Migration 


In a world of nation-states, refugees are seen as a threat. This is also true for 
science. Lisa Malkki (1997a, 1997b) highlights the negative conception of 
refugees in the scholarly literature between the World Wars. Not factors that 
led to their flight are identified as problematic, but rather the refugees them- 
selves. The metaphor of the ‘uprootedness’ of refugees implies a deep connec- 
tion between culture and land, respectively territory; an implication that 
underlies much scholarly work as well as national publications and those of 
NGOs. Refugees are seen as ‘uprooted’ because they do not have their ‘own’ 
place and territory, which they lost because of their expulsion. 

On the basis of ‘uprootedness’, specific ‘attributes of refugees’ are 
deduced. The argument is that the ‘moral break down’ of refugees means that 
they can never be ‘loyal citizens’. Thus, they represent a constant threat to 
the state (Malkki, 1997a, 1997b). Because of ‘uprootedness’ and ‘deterritori- 
alization’, refugees have lost their identity, their value system and their 
culture. All these elements contribute to the fact that they become an ‘uncon- 
trollable’, ‘irresponsible’ and even ‘pathological’ element in the host society. 
They are viewed as potential ‘criminals’, ‘drug addicts’ or ‘terrorists’. 

Refugees are always seen as a ‘problem’: a humanitarian, a legal or a 
psychological one. We do not want to deny the significance of existential 
crises that are caused by the difficult experience of flight: it is a false concep- 
tion that refugees can passively receive aid, and that they are not able - in 
spite of difficult conditions — actively to shape their life after the flight. The 
step from the obvious need of help to a silent implication of the incapability 
of refugees of taking action is a small one. We would argue that the 
conclusion of many aid organizations and social scientists is a basic miscon- 
ception of these people. Refugees are pushed into a passive, inactive role and 
even a pathological one with ‘best intentions’. 

Because of its broad effects, television, to a significant extent, creates and 
strengthens the stereotype of the passive and helpless refugee. Mute, gender- 
less and nameless ‘streams’ of people parade across our television screens. 
This instrumentalization of fleeing people can have different effects depend- 
ing on the audience: rising of empathy, fear of ‘refugee waves’ into one’s own 
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country (in the case of a crisis in a neighbouring country), condemnation of 
one of the conflict parties (because refugees cannot be the ‘culprits’), or even 
smug satisfaction with one’s own country (because these ‘terrible things’ 
always happen ‘somewhere else’). However, one effect seems to be obvious: 
within brief television presentations of refugee movements, the total and 
concrete individual biography simply dissolves into the ‘miserable sea of 
humanity’ (Malkkı, 1997a: 223). 

We interpret flight movements as a special and involuntary fon of 
migration. The following classification into four types of migration, accord- 
ing to Portes and Fernändez Kelly (1989), refers to motivation and the volun- 
tary character. Depending on whether migration is voluntary or forced, or 
has economic or political reasons, the following categories emerge: 


e Work migration: voluntary, and due to economic factors (this category 
contains ‘guest workers’, temporary workforce, professionals, students, 
etc.); 

e Postcolonial migration: voluntary, and due to political factors (including, 
for example, the migration of Jews to Israel, and Africans and Asians to 
Europe and the USA); 

e Economic refugees: involuntary, and due to economic factors (these are 
refugees who do not comply with the criteria of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, labour migrants, people fleeing from famine and natural disaster, 
etc.); 

e Refugees according to the status of the Geneva Convention: involuntary, 
and due to political factors (people who, due to political, racist or 
religious reasons, are exposed to or fear individual persecution). 


In most cases, a clear classification of refugees according to one particular 
migration category is not possible, due to the usual intersection of migration 
motives. In the same manner, one can question the implication of ‘voluntary’ 
migration: a graduation of the voluntary character may be a more reasonable 
assumption. 

The refugee movements of the 1990s were caused to a great extent by 
economic changes connected to the dispersion of capitalist social systems. 
This led to the appearance of the term ‘economic refugees’. Other flight 
reasons are a result of decolonization and the collapse of ‘socialist’ societies. 
New states have emerged where ethnic, social and political conflicts often 
contributed to the individual motivation to flee. In the context of globaliz- 
ation, these ethnic, social and political conflict situations represent the main 
causes of flight. Beyond this, technological factors contribute to the 
globalization of flight: in war conflicts, the use of more and more brutal 
arms leads to an increasing number of refugees (Parnreiter, 1994: 91). The 
possibilities to get information and transport capacities have increased. An 
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increasing number of people have thus been enabled to consider the option 


of flight. 


The Special Situation of Refugee Women 


In this section, we focus on the experiences of refugee women before, during 
and after the flight. Female refugees experience a double marginalization: as 
women and as refugees. Not only are they exposed to dangers and threats, 
but also to discrimination because they are not recognized as a specific 
category in national asylum policies. Rather they are seen as companions of 
male asylum seekers. In general, asylum policy — and quite often scientific 
research as well — has focused on male asylum seekers. We want to point out 
here the relevance of a gender-specific and women-specific research and 
asylum policy. Women have particular reasons to flee and often they find 
themselves confronted with difficulties after having flown. Our case study 
on Bosnian refugees in Austria demonstrates a gender-specific view on 
changes of life and family structures in exile. 

Until the 1970s, gender was barely recognized as an analytical category 
in social sciences. The same situation predominated in migration and refugee 
studies, where women were treated as companions of fleeing men, who 
follow their husbands, fathers, sons or other male relatives. The male refugee 
is the standard in research, as well as in asylum policy. Women were perceived 
as passive and unproductive, as dependent on their male companions 
(Hillmann, 1996: 43). In social sciences, this perception led to an underesti- 
mation of women as agents (Schôttes and Treibel, 1997: 85). 

Because of patriarchal societal structures, women are more vulnerable 
than men. The situation is even worse for fleeing women (Hillmann, 1996). 
Therefore, Hillmann has argued that gender should be a determining 
category in formulating research questions: for example, when we ask the 
simple question: who is migrating — a man or a woman? 

The marginalization of refugee women in social sciences does not mirror 
the real situation, because all over the world, more women migrate than men. 
Women migrants make up to 50 percent of migration movements, while they 
even are in the majority in flight movements (Schôttes and Treibel, 1997: 86). 
Their flight and/or migration reasons are complex and diverse. Gender- 
specific research should ask if the motivation to flee can be gender-neutral, 
or rather gender-determined (i.e. the generally higher poverty rates of 
women, structural discrimination or specific forms of persecution). 

Being a woman is not a recognized category in national and international 
statistics on refugees and asylum seekers. In most cases, women and children 
are subsumed into one category, even if this category is made up of 80 percent 
of migrants in Africa and Asia. Women and children fleeing from war mostly 
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find refuge in refugee camps. The reason for their overrepresentation can be 
found in the fact that women often flee with their children or on their own 
— without male companions. Men want or have to remain in zones of war 
and crisis, or they become prisoners of their enemies, or are killed. Women 
and children have little alternatives but to look for help in a refugee camp, 
where they are offered shelter and protection as well as basic supplies of food 
and hygiene. Men seem to be more mobile and tend to continue their migra- 
tion to other areas and countries (Schôttes and Treibel, 1997: 88). 

It has to be mentioned that the situation happens to be different for 
refugees in Western European countries. Only under very special circum- 
stances (such as during the Bosnian war), are there more women and more 
children than men asking for asylum. As migrants and asylum seekers in 
Western European countries belong to groups with higher incomes and 
wealth, this category is made up of men. A flight to Europe is expensive, and 
it seems to be easier for men to find the required amount. In this region, fewer 
than 30 percent of migrants are made up of women (Schôttes and Treibel, 
1997: 88). 

Gender has not only been at the margins of research, but also at the 
margins of legal regulations. Up to now the category “gender” has not found 
its way into the Geneva Convention for Refugees, although gender is deter- 
mining the motivation to flee of many social actors. Article 1A, No. 2 of the 
Geneva Convention of 1951 defines a refugee as follows: 

A refugee is a person who owing to a well-founded fear of being persecuted 
for reasons of race, religion, nationality, membership of a particular social 
group, or political opinion, is outside the country of his nationality, and is 
unable to or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to avail himself of the protection 
of that country.! 


The Geneva Convention has strongly been criticized by NGOs as being 
too narrow and no longer adequate. Today, many of the asylum seekers do 
not fit into the categories of the Geneva Convention because political 
circumstances have changed (i.e. the ‘Cold War’ is over, but remains central 
within the Geneva Convention). This also shows its effects on the phenom- 
enon of flight. Political, economic, ecological and gender-specific reasons for 
persecution are interwoven, they cannot clearly be isolated from each other 
(Parnreiter, 1994: 91). Another critic has pointed out that the definition of 
the refugee is still based on male refugees, as is explained later. 


Women-Specific Ways of Persecution 
Which women are exposed to gender-specific modes of persecution? 


Politically Active Women Women are perceived as less politically active 
than men. This can have negative effects on the asylum procedure, because 
the political actions of women are interpreted as less intensive and less 
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relevant. This can lead to a non-acknowledgement of the motivation and 
reason for flight. 


Women Belonging to Ethnic and/or Religious Minorities The social vulner- 
ability of minorities is strategically abused in wars: women are a representa- 
tive sample of the group. They are the ones who ‘reproduce’ and therefore 
the main target of group mistreatment and sexual abuse. The aim is to weaken 
the group as a whole, to reduce its population, to undermine its identity and 
to humiliate the enemy — especially the male enemies by showing them that 
they are not able to protect their female members. Sexual abuse is calculated 
and systematically used, i.e. rape in open space or in front of the women’s 


families (Schôttes and Treibel, 1997: 91). 


Family Relations to Regime Opponents Women can become victims of 
extortion when relatives are opponents of the regime. In this case, group 
values, like honour, or rather loss of honour, are exploited, because the 
protection of women plays an important role in belief systems. 


Non-Conformist Women and Women Who Are Persecuted in Private 
Domains Women who violate women-specific rules and norms in a society 
are persecuted by a variety of authorities: the state, religious organizations, 
ethnic groups or even the own family. 

In the light of gender-specific characteristics of persecution, we have to 
look critically on the term ‘persecution’. The Geneva Convention defines the 
state as a central factor in its conception of persecution. Therefore, private 
persecution is not interpreted as a reason for asylum. This conception does 
not recognize that the private sphere can be (or in most cases is) political: 
private behaviour has always to be understood in a political and public frame. 
In this way, women’s rights are neglected at the same time as human rights. 
Furthermore, the actual fact that the private sphere lies beyond state control 
is not seen (Jensen, 2002: 94). 

In their study on female refugees and migrants in Germany, Schôttes and 
Treibel (1997: 94) distinguish between two levels of women-specific perse- 
cution: violation of women-specific norms and laws, and sexual violence. 
Sexual violence and/or abuse are still not recognized by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), although ‘it is evident that 
sexual abuse is not an arbitrary instrument of persecution but rather a calcu- 
lated tactic in many countries’ (Schôttes and Treibel, 1997: 89). 

A specific problem arises with sexual abuse: it is often placed under taboo 
by women themselves because they can suffer negative consequences within 
their families or surroundings (shame, disgrace, outcast, etc.). Often, there is 
no confidential atmosphere for talking about bad and humiliating experi- 
ences during an asylum procedure (i.e. if there are only male translators). 
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Furthermore, Schôttes and Schuckar (1995: 139) mention a very special 
phenomenon: asylum seekers coming from civil war regions quite often tell 
similar stories about sexual abuse and rape. They are then accused of making 
up the story in the hope of being granted asylum. 


Asylum Laws Jensen (2002: 128-217) has analysed asylum laws. She has 
pointed at gender-specific modes of persecution that are relevant for asylum. 
These forms of persecution transcend those mentioned in the Geneva 
Convention (1e. race, religion, nationality and political conviction): genital 
mutilation, restrictive laws for women (i.e. the position of women in some 
Islamic societies, harsh punishment due to the violation of norms, forced 
wearing of a veil, gender-specific rules of behaviour or clothing, etc.), rapes 
(i.e. rape and its consequences, rape as a war strategy, the meaning of rape in 
a community, sexual abuse, etc.), forced sterilization or abortion, forced 
marriage, widow burning, murder related to dowry, violation of the family 
honour and the effort to trace disappeared relatives. 

The legal acknowledgement of women-specific or gender-specific 
reasons of flight has not yet happened in Europe. In Austria, for instance, 
persecution with sexual violence is not mentioned in the decisions of the 
Federal Senate for asylum and those of administrative tribunals. The double- 
bind situation of persecution is not recognized. Sexual abuse is interpreted 
as a concomitant symptom but not as a strategy. This ignorance and non- 
acknowledgement encourage women to hold back their experiences of 
sexual violence rather than to speak about them, as they do not have a great 
relevance for, or influence on, the asylum procedure. As already mentioned, 
private persecution is not an official reason for granting asylum according 
to the Geneva Convention. Only state persecution is considered relevant. 
The repression of women, due to belief systems in a society and/or a state, 
also is not an acknowledged reason for granting asylum. Belief systems, 
values and norms are interpreted as part of a culture, such as violence against 
women. This happens, for example, when asylum is not granted because the 
violation the asylum seeker has suffered is interpreted as a ‘culturally 
conform condition’ (i.e. widow burning, genital mutilation, forced marriage, 
punishment in connection to honour, etc.). An acknowledgement of such 
persecutions or mechanisms of repression would lead, first, to a change of 
the decision criteria of the UNHCR, and, second, to an increase in the 
recognition of female asylum seekers as refugees (Schôttes and Treibel, 1997: 
97-8). 

In 1991, the UNHCR developed ‘gender guidelines’ that acknowledged 
the special need of protecting women in flight. UNHCR appealed to all 
signatory states of the Geneva Convention to acknowledge their responsi- 
bility for asylum seekers. Furthermore, it was stated that “gender” has so far 
not been taken into account in decisions over asylum.? 
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Decisions to Flee However, one has to notice that neither violation of 
women-specific norms and laws nor sexual violation automatically lead to 
the decision to flee. Gender plays an essential role in the decision for or 
against a flight. It is closely connected to the social position of the woman in 
her country of origin and to the family constellation. For instance, in some 
societies, it is difficult to live without male companionship or without male 
protection. Here, a flight of a woman on her own would never be a realistic 
option. The fear of not being able to adequately care for one’s children is 
quite often a determining factor in the decision whether or not to flee, as it 
can become very difficult in the flight situation to take good care of children. 
Financial dependence can also be a hindrance to flee. Conversely, disadvan- 
tageous societal structures can lead to a decision to flee — e.g. forced marriage, 
forced abortion, genital mutilation, domestic violence, pre-marital pregnancy 
or homosexuality. 

The fear of sexual abuse and harassment has a great influence on the 
decision to flee. This concerns the flight itself, the situation in the country of 
origin and also in the host country. The danger of becoming a victim of sexual 
abuse is very high. Such types of abuse are a common strategy of extortion 
and young women, in particular, are in danger of being forced into prosti- 
tution. 


In Exile On arrival in the host country, women are also confronted with 
repression and various forms of violence (Schôttes and Treibel, 1997: 96). They 
are often brought to refugee camps where the needs are reduced to shelter, food 
and hygiene. The environment is not child friendly. In the camp, sexual harass- 
ment by male cohabitants is an additional difficulty for women, which leads 
to a reduction of mobility within, as well as outside, the camp. Usually, the 
camp situation is psychologically stressful. This often leads to escalation, when 
men harass women and children (Schôttes and Treibel, 1997: 99). 

The search for a workplace is a burden for women as well as for men. 
By losing one’s job, one also loses one’s professional identity, which is an 
important part of one’s identity. Qualifications and education are in many 
cases not acknowledged in host countries, making it difficult to find an 
adequate job and to reintegrate in the labour market. To acquire an additional 
qualification can be difficult in terms of time management for women, who 
take care of the family and the household and who earn some money. If men 
stay unemployed for a longer period, they can fall into a crisis that will have 
negative effects on family life. To lose the role of the head of family who takes 
care of the family and earns money is problematic for men with a traditional 
understanding of their role as husbands and fathers. They lose self-confi- 
dence and sometimes seek to assert stronger control over their wife and 
children as a means of compensation. Particularly in traditional societies, 
women often do not have high job qualifications, which makes it more 
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difficult to find a good and well-paid job. Nevertheless, it is easier in many 
cases to find underqualified jobs (Schôttes and Treibel, 1997: 99). 

Gender-specific problems are a structural and constituent part of flight 
and asylum. Even if refugee women are commonly affected by women- 
specific causes and concomitants, it is important to see refugee women not 
as a homogeneous, undifferentiated group. In research on refugee women, as 
well as when working with them, a number of factors are relevant: country 
of origin, cultural, political and biographical background, age, social class, 
duration of stay, legal status and family situation. These elements have 
specific influences on the individual refugee woman. 


Case Study: Family Structures of Bosnian Refugees in Vienna 


The necessity of a differentiated view on the phenomenon of refugee women 
becomes evident in the following case study, which focuses on the integration 
of Bosnian refugees in Vienna (Binder, 1998). The empirical data offer a 
gender-specific insight into changes of family constellations associated with 
flight and the life in exile. The research is based on narrative interviews with 
refugee women, whose children visited a bilingual and bicultural daycare 
centre for Bosnian refugee children and Austrian children.? 

We have chosen the interview with Sofija K.* to illustrate specific 
problems and developments. Sofija K. arrived at a refugee camp in Vienna in 
1992. She fled from Bosnia-Herzegovina together with her husband, her 
mother-in-law and her two children. At that time, her son Amir was four 
years old, her daughter Aida was one-and-a-half. Both of them had health 
problems: Amir suffered from a heart disease, Aida from asthma. So they 
needed medication and already had some hospital experiences in their 
country of origin. The illness of her children and the lack of medicine in the 
war region were the main reasons why Sofija K. wanted to leave Bosnia. 
Moreover, she explained in the interview: 


I just wanted to get away from the war. We heard from other refugees who 
went to Austria that they could stay in a house in the countryside. That really 
sounds good when you don’t have milk to feed your little daughter. (Interview 
with Sofja K.) 
Family roles are determined by gender. Constellations change during 
flight: a situation of crisis can lead to radical changes, to new formations, to a 
reconsideration of structures and also to a rigid retaining of (gender-)specific 


social patterns. For instance, Sofja K. related that her husband was made fun 
of by other camp inhabitants when he was cleaning the camp: 


Sometimes, he also cleaned the house, then there were comments like Haba! 
Her husband has to do the dishes!’ But in our family it was normal, we were 
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all working together. The others were astonished - he was changing the 
nappies, while I was sitting next to him. (Interview with Sofija K.) 


Flight and exile shape gender relations and gender-specific role models 
in large measure. Often, they become newly arranged and negotiated; hier- 
archical status and power relations can change; family networks and circles 
of friends can develop in a different way or they can be lost. Sofija K. said: 


Honestly, if someone told me today that I could go back to our city in Bosnia 
immediately ~ I couldn't go there anymore! To live with those people who 
stayed there? I trust nobody! I hate them! I cannot say anything other than I 
hate those people there. Whoever stayed in Bosnia — I hate him! (Interview with 
Sofija K.) 

The contact with the new situation, the unknown lifestyle and changed 
expectations take effect, so does a changed working environment, i.e. being 
unemployed and with no work permit in the host country (see Colson, 1999: 
25). In Austria, Bosnian “de facto refugees”? were granted temporary permis- 
sion to work in 1993. Women found a job much easier than men because they 
could work as cleaners and could therefore be easily integrated into the 
Austrian job market. Sofija K. found a job as a nurse. Yet, she was not 
satisfied with the situation: ‘I work as a nurse. Not a nice job, I hate it. But 
at least, it helped me to find a job here easily.’ 

In traditional families, men have often better job qualifications. This 
often leads to difficulties in finding adequate and quality work in exile. 
Unskilled jobs are much easier to get. So men quite often stay without work. 
Sofija K.’s husband, for instance, was a fireman in Bosnia. By the time of the 
interview, he was still unemployed, so were most of the other husbands of 
my interviewees. 

In crisis situations, family members often tend to hold on to traditional 
and familiar structures. It can thus be difficult for families to accept the new 
role of wife, mother and woman earning the family income (Karlegger, 1995: 
61). In exile, inner-family structures change extensively. This means 
additional stress — already at a very high level and difficult to cope with — for 
all family members (Klocker, 1995: 1). During the preparation for the flight, 
role models are newly arranged, in some cases under intense pressure, i.e. 
when men have to join the army in war regions and when women and 
children have to leave the country without their husbands and fathers. 
Pressure and threat lead to stronger and closer family ties; staying together 
becomes a very important issue. Sofija K. fled with her husband, though this 
situation was a danger to the whole family: 


To bring the children to a safe place was the most important thing for us! In 
Travnik, they told us that all men between 15 and 60 years old are not allowed 
to leave the city. They should be soldiers. But how?! They didn’t have any 
weapons! My husband did not want to fight, he did not have a weapon! But they 
told us that there were check points on two places, there men who try to flee are 
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being caught. Thanks to God, we had to choose a different way because of heavy 
i onl and snow - so the men could stay with us! (Interview with Sofija K.) 


The flight is often followed by a phase of overcompensation. Refugees 
are not aware of the stress they are exposed to in order to be able to cope 
with difficult adaptation processes in the new environment. Established 
family role models are being strengthened and stabilized (Klocker, 1995). 
Families cling together against the outside world, because of the common 
experiences of threat, trouble and grief, and because of mistrust and fear of 
the foreign environment. Sofija K. said that she did not leave the refugee 
camp for the first five months: 


We never went outside the camp. We arrived on 23 November and in March I 
used the public transport for the first time. There was no need to play outside 
with the children. Where should I go? To visit St Stephen’s cathedral? To visit 
Schônbrunn Palace? For what?! I was not at all interested in that. For me, it 
was important that I was with my children. My husband was suffering, I was 
suffering ... what is the meaning of going for a walk to the city then? 
(Interview with Sofija K.) 


Sticking together can prevent children from adequate detachment from 
their parents. Often, children are seen as the only sense in their parents’ life, 
a fact that can be stressful for them. Children often try to fulfil their parents’ 
expectations. Failure makes them feel guilty and powerless. 

The shifting of role models in refugee families — especially in the case of 
camp refugees — is problematic, insofar as it goes together with a loss of 
identity, as a family member occupying a distinct role. Children have a less 
complicated approach to new situations: they learn foreign languages more 
easily than adults. So they can adapt better and quicker to their new social 
as well as linguistic environment. They are exposed to larger responsibilities 
because they are often the first to come into close contact with the new 
society — especially when they go to school in the host country. Children 
establish important connections with the outside world. As they speak the 
new language, they have to translate the words of their parents. They have 
more social competence than adults. This shift of competence destroys 
traditional family structures. Parents are experienced as not competent and 
sometimes even as failing. It can be difficult for a child to deal with a family 
situation that is not satisfying (Vrečer, 1996: 133-7). 

Fathers are often not able to earn money and to take care of their families. 
If they stay unemployed, they feel very weak because they cannot support 
their families. Mothers lose their roles of caretakers, because they do not have 
the possibility to cook meals in the camp. They feel that they are not able to 
pay attention to their family’s health and well-being. Sofija K. suffered, for 
instance, from the rigid eating times in the camp: 

Aida was only one-and-a-half. At eight o’clock in the mo when she was 
still sleeping, I had to wake her up to have breakfast. When she was sick, she 
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did not sleep at night but only in the morning. Then I had to wake her up, 
because if you didn’t get up at eight o’clock you didn’t get breakfast. When she 
was sleeping at noon, she did not get lunch. Dinner was too early. One was not 
allowed to take food into the sleeping rooms. Then you had to stay hungry. 
When Aida wanted to eat at nine o’clock in the evening, because she was a tile 
TE then I could not give her anything! Then she cried .. .! (Interview with 
Sofija K.) 


Parents, especially mothers, suffer from not being able to offer their 


children a safe family atmosphere. Sofija K. explained: 


They have stolen from us the most beautiful years of our life. They have taken 
away my son’s toys. He is still suffering, because he does not know where his 
cuddly horse is. He is still suffering today! And I cannot return it to him... 


Concluding Remarks 


In this article, we have tried to explain that refugees are not only part of 
global transformations in a national and transnational context, but that they 
also face many transformations and changes in their everyday life. 

In the transnational context, refugees play an increasingly important 
role, both at the moment of leaving the country of origin and at the arrival 
in the host country. The contemporary asylum policy of the European Union 
largely deals with the issue of repatriation rather than integration. In that 
sense, even war refugees (for example, the Bosnian refugees who came to 
Austria in great numbers at the beginning of the 1990s) have constantly been 
confronted with the option of repatriation. This has shown that changes that 
have happened cannot be denied. The so-called ‘returnees’ found new 
conditions in their country or place of origin that made a ‘repatriation’ to 
their ‘life before the war’ impossible. There were several reasons: their houses 
and flats had been destroyed, or they had already been sold or rented to 
others; it was impossible to find a job; the socioethnic composition of the 
population had changed; there was a lack of understanding and an enmity 
from those who had stayed and who had to cope with the burdens of the war 
in the country of origin and did not have the chance of fleeing. 

Thus, the phenomenon of flight has to be tackled by a greater willing- 
ness to integrate refugees. Merely planning the repatriation as the host 
country does not represent a long-term solution in our opinion. Refugees are 
not a homogeneous group. International and national aid organizations must 
consider the manifold causes and consequences of flight. In this context, 
social and cultural anthropology, with its knowledge of local and trans- 
national cultural cohesion, can offer a valuable contribution to politics. 

Above all, the artificial homogenization of people with a flight experi- 
ence is one of the reasons for the uniform and one-sided ‘aid measures’ used 
to help refugees. These measures often reduce refugees to mere ‘passive aid 
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receivers’ and neglect the crucial need to be an active social actor in the 
receiving country. After their flight, women are rendered passive in a double 
sense, as refugees and as women. Apart from the need to abolish the cliché 
of women as mere ‘by-refugees’, it is necessary, both in aid and integration 
programmes, and in empirical social research, to emphasize gender-specific 
flight causes and contexts. 

Although the phenomenon of globalization and transnational connec- 
tions has primarily moved the issue of flight into the focus of socio- 
anthropological research, one should resist the frequent cliché of refugees as 
a mere “(side-)effect” of the globalized world. Apart from the fact that 
refugees form a crucial part of the world population, we argue that they even 
represent and express the paradigm of the contemporary world: a life in the 
context of global connections, frequent lack of global and local political 
responsibility and its transnational consequences with the simultaneous 
universalization of human rights, an increasing deterritorialization by 
extreme mobility, multiple and simultaneously lived and imagined ‘home- 
lands’, localities and identities. Understanding refugees does not only mean 
highlighting processes of social change and identity construction of a given 
group, but it also means capturing the present conditio humana. 


Notes 


A longer version of this article, titled ‘Flichtlingsforschung — Sozialanthropologische 
Ansätze und gender-spezifische Aspekte’, was published in SWS-Rundschan (2003) 
43(4): 450-72. 


1 At www.amnesty.ca/Refugee/who.php (accessed 27 April 2004). 

2 UNHCR Gender Guidelines 1991, Ch. 71/4, cited in Jensen (2002: 43). 

3 The daycare centre Schmetterling-Leptir (German and Serbo-Croatian for 

‘butterfly’) was established in 1994 by a Bosnian couple in cooperation with 

Peregrina, an advisory centre for migrant women in Vienna. It was an integration 

project that offered the possibility of an intercultural socialization for Bosnian 

refugees and Austrian children — and their parents as well (Binder, 1998: 5). 

Interviewed 28 January 1997 (Binder, 1998). 

5 Bosnian refugees were not recognized as refugees according to the Geneva 
Convention, because of the fact that ‘collective persecution in times of war’ does 
not fall into the Geneva Convention categories for individual refugees. In 1991, 
they were granted the status of ‘de facto refugees’ and were allowed to stay 
temporarily in Austria (Binder, 1998: 81). 
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IU The Spatially Ruptured Practices of 
N 


Y Migrant Families: A Comparison of 
Immigrants from El Salvador and 
the People’s Republic of China 


Introduction 


complex set of economic, political and sociocultural factors associated 

with globalization are contributing to the growing displacement and 
scattering of families across space. Increased global integration of industrial 
and agricultural production systems organized around flexible strategies of 
capital accumulation disturbs established local work patterns. Workers — 
both men and women — are pressured to migrate across borders and into new 
labour markets in their search for a livelihood. Transnational business elites 
also navigate quite comfortably through the spaces of flows, profiting from 
their new found border-crossing mobility and multinational experiences of 
inclusion. In turn, narrowing eligibility criteria in the immigration policies 
of receiving countries delay or disable plans for family reunification. These 
transformations suggest that the spatially unilocal family may become an 
increasingly rare form of family life. 

Time-space compressing technologies offer families with varying 
degrees of resources new possibilities for organizing family practices of 
reproduction and production around multi-local border-crossing arrange- 
ments. Research has documented the ways in which migrants negotiate and 
undertake significant aspects of their lives across borders and the cumulative 
consequences of these practices (Basch et al., 1994; Smith and Guarnizo, 
1998; Portes et al., 1999; Levitt et al., 2003b). In particular, migrant families 
keep in touch and give care over long distances, send children to learn English 
abroad or back to the home country to be educated by grandparents. They 
manage multiple residences, and send or receive remittances. Immigrants also 
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engage in transnational collective action, forming grassroots institutions that 
facilitate their ongoing economic and political participation in places of 
origin and allow them to parlay home and host country social issues into a 
transnational platform of concerns. In turn, migrant transnationalism is 
associated with the construction of strategies by state and non-state national 
and international organizations and institutions (e.g. state ministries, trans- 
national capital, religious institutions, etc.) that seek to engage with and 
control the activities of migrants and shape the agendas of their border- 
crossing institutions. 

The existing literature offers suggestive albeit partial lines of enquiry and 
analysis for capturing the relationship between transnational migration and 
family practices. Pioneer studies of transnational migration recognized the 
distinct importance of the family for immigrants’ many border-crossing 
practices. The family was posed as the matrix from which a completely 
layered transnational social life is constructed and elaborated (Basch et al., 
1994; Pe-Pua et al., 1996). Family networks have been conceived as a key 
micro-level building block on which other forms of transnational practices 
and institutions are built (Itzigsohn and Saucedo, 2001). In spite of this 
insight, little effort has been made to research or theorize the interface 
between transnational family practices and the public life of family members 
in entrepreneurship and political pursuits. 

Research, explicitly focused on transnational family practices, has 
addressed the relationship between spatial ruptures and the negotiation of 
changes in the gender division of labour, gender relations and ideologies and 
intergenerational relations within the family. The literature captures the 
internal dynamics of transnational families through detailed case studies, but 
offers few overarching conceptual propositions. Indeed, as Levitt and Glick 
Schiller (2003) point out, there has been only limited consideration of the 
ways in which the broader institutional landscapes in which migrant families 
are embedded shape their propensity to experience spatial ruptures, the char- 
acter of these long-distance relationships and family members’ ability and 
willingness to negotiate and manage their personal lives across borders. 

Our article seeks to contribute to the conceptual spadework of bridging 
scholarship on transnational migration with studies of transnational family 
practices. Our comparative study draws on propositions and insights from 
the two fields to examine the multi-local transnational family practices of two 
dramatically different migrant populations. We explore the family practices 
of Salvadoran refugee-migrants in the US and of middle-class emigrants from 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC) to Australia. We consider two over- 
arching issues: first, how do contexts of exit and reception contour the trans- 
national migration patterns and resulting spatial arrangements of immigrant 
family practices? Second, how do the actions of sending states impact the 
material and discursive dynamics of transnational family practices? 
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The article is organized into four sections. The first section reviews 
literature on the immigrant family, transnational family practices and trans- 
national migration. It identifies key arguments and concepts that serve to 
organize the analysis of the case studies. The second section provides an 
overview of the contexts of exit and reception, and the state-migrant relations 
that characterize PRC migration to Australia and Salvadoran migration to 
the US. The third section presents a selection of family biographies in order 
to explore the types of transnational family practices found across the two 
cases. The final section is organized around the comparative analysis of the 
empirical findings and a discussion of the conceptual challenges posed by our 
effort to bridge regions and literatures. 


Bridging Literatures: Transnational Migration and Family 
Practices 


The family is a primary social institution that plays a central role in securing 
livelihood for individuals throughout the life-cycle, meeting individuals’ 
affective needs, and serving as a primary arena of socialization, identity 
formation and value transmission. The family is best conceptualized not only: 
as a structural unit, but also as a series of relationships or a network of indi- 
viduals bound by an ideology of shared kindred that engages in social 
production and reproduction, caregiving and feeding work (Orellana et al., 
2001; Parrenas, 2001; Ehrenreich and Hochschild, 2003). The family inter- 
acts with and reflects the broader social order in which it is embedded. If the 
family is a set of social relationships, then it follows that both the family 
network and its individual members are implanted in a set of complex 
economic, social, cultural and political arrangements that contour the 
organization and character of the family (Li, 1998, 2001). The social orders 
race, class, gender and generational structures also determine the character of 
family relations and practices (Bottomley, 1983; Bottomley et al., 1991). In 
this light, the family emerges as a set of hierarchical social relationships that 
exhibit tensions, conflicts and disagreements about the definition of 
priorities, the management and allocation of resources, and the ideal 
strategies and division of labour for undertaking caregiving, feeding work 
and value transmission. 

In the migration process, the family undergoes changes because it must 
continue to meet the same set of needs within a dramatically changed context. 
Migration does not dissolve, but redefines and challenges the established 
codes that organize and give meaning to the commitments and demands of 
the family. Displacement and physical relocation disrupt the material and 
discursive arrangements of the family as members find themselves spread out 
across different cities and countries, and consequently embedded within 
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different economic, social, political and cultural contexts. Migration 
produces changing options, modes of negotiation, sources of tension and 
sources of power and autonomy for its members. Gender and generational 
differences remain especially salient dividing lines, defining the particular 
interests and sources of power of individuals within the group. As new situ- 
ations and conflicts arise, so too emerge novel instruments and strategies for 
resolving tensions (Boyd, 1996; Parrenas, 2001; Da, 2003b). 

Our exploration into the spatially fragmented practices undertaken by 
migrant families establishes a dialogue and draws propositions from three 
overlapping sets of literatures including research on the immigrant family, 
transnational families and transnational migration. First, research on the 
immigrant family has focused on unilocal families, often conflating families 
and households. Spatial ruptures in family geographies have been treated as 
a temporary aberration and family reunification in the host society as a forth- 
coming and desirable end goal. New scholarship suggests that spatial 
ruptures need not signal family disintegration and may reflect a social recon- 
figuration that enables family members to maintain a sense of multiple and 
multi-localized belonging (Herrera-Lima, 2001). Without collapsing into 
economic imperatives as the driving logic of family spatial ruptures, it is 
undeniable that the migration of economically active members of the family 
unit remains an effective strategy for diversifying income sources by placing 
family members in different labour markets (Massey et al., 1998; Gonzalez 
de la Rocha, 2001; Lam et al., 2002). Indeed, these transnational and mobile 
livelihood arrangements may be emerging as the only viable, albeit precarious 
option for a growing number of working families inserted in the global 
economy (Sorensen and Olwig, 2002). While often tied to the necessities of 
livelihood, multi-local transnational family arrangements can also be part of 
a strategy for social mobility (Ong, 1999; Olwig, 2002). Spatial ruptures can 
even serve to assert wealth and status distinctions. In effect, multi-local trans- 
national families cannot simply be branded as an irregularity destined to 
result in family collapse or as a temporary setback in the ideal family arrange- 
ment, and require further investigation. 

Second, the literature on transnational family practices explores how 
spatially fragmented families negotiate changes in the gender division of 
labour, gender relations and ideologies, and intergenerational relations. Some 
of the central themes that have come out of this research include: analysis of 
how spatial ruptures between mothers and children lead to changing notions 
of motherhood (Hondagneu-Sotelo and Avila, 1997; Da, 2003a, 2003b); 
examinations of the stress imposed on heterosexual conjugal relations by 
physical separation and changes in the way male and female fidelity is defined 
and policed by the family and community (Binford and d’Aubeterre, 2000; 
Ehrenreich and Hochschild, 2003); and the ways in which the roles of 
elders, particularly grandmothers, are transformed (Plaza, 1999; Da, 2003a). 
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Findings challenge traditional theories of mother-child bonding, as well as 
popular gender ideologies that reify particular notions of womanhood 
(Orellana et al., 2001; Parrenas, 2001). 

Significant theoretical and empirical gaps remain to be addressed in the 
study of transnational family practices (Levitt and Glick Schiller, 2003; Pessar 
and Mahler, 2003). There is scant debate about the spatiality of family prac- 
tices (Kivisto, 2003). In particular, there is limited discussion of the relation- 
ship between mobility and changing notions of home and away, or new 
understandings of presence and absence in family relationships. The ways in 
which physical distance and the ability of some members of the family to 
cross borders plays out as a source of power and autonomy for some indi- 
viduals within the family network, and as a site of risk, threat and uncertainty 
for others has not been fully explored. Part of the difficulty is that most 
patterns and features associated with transnational family practices are drawn 
from case studies of particular immigrant groups in particular regions. In fact, 
the dearth of comparative analysis of the phenomenon has unwittingly 
resulted in a conceptual bifurcation between analysis of Asian and Latin 
American family practices. While the former is narrowly associated with the 
practices of elite - typically Hong Kong and Taiwanese — astronaut families 
with ‘computer widows’ and ‘parachute children’, the latter focuses on the 
ideology of marianismo (a stereotyped gender role where the ideal woman is 
self-sacrificing and serves her children and husband) to reify the fate of the 
working transnational mother. The trend is problematic because what is 
essentially an empirical divergence that revolves around class and resource 
differences threatens to collapse into a new set of essentializing conclusions 
about the cultural imperatives of Asian and Latin American families. 

To break with this conceptual bifurcation and provide a more analytical 
explanation for differences and similarities across the two case studies, we 
draw on work by Pessar and Mahler (2003), and particularly, their notion of 
gendered geographies of power. The concept of gendered geographies of 
power is composed of three conceptual building blocks including: first, the 
term ‘geographic scales’, which asserts that gender ideologies and relations 
are configured simultaneously on multiple social spatial scales; second, the 
concept of ‘social location’, which captures the idea that people are 
positioned within interconnected power hierarchies that confer varying 
degrees of advantage and disadvantage; and, third, the concept of ‘power 
geometry’, which brings to the foreground the types and degrees of agency 
people exert given their social location (Pessar and Mahler, 2003). The idea 
of ‘power geometries’ highlights differences in people’s engagement with and 
experiences of time-space compression. Individuals may create, initiate or 
comfortably navigate the space of flows produced by late capitalism, while 
others may be more on its receiving end (Massey, 1994). 

Third, the transnational perspective on migration confirms that a 
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growing proportion of the world’s migrants maintain enduring ties to their 
homelands even as they are incorporated in countries of resettlement. 
Migrants’ border-crossing relationships and activism have called into 
question conventional assumptions about the direction and impacts of inter- 
national migration (Levitt et al., 2003a). A decade of research on transnational 
migration has generated rich discussion and debate. Recent efforts in the field 
focus on the articulation of a more coherent set of predictive arguments about 
the causes and consequences of transnational migration, the codification of 
transnational practices undertaken by different types of individual and insti- 
tutional actors, and a consideration of the relationship between transnational 
practices and immigrant incorporation in the host society (Levitt, 2001; 
Levitt and Glick Schiller, 2003; Portes, 2003). 

Two propositions from this corpus guide our discussion of the border- 
crossing practices of transnational migrant families. First, it is argued that the 
character and scope of immigrant transnational activism are determined in 
part by the contexts of exit and reception that frame the migration process 
(Portes, 2003). The original concept of modes of incorporation poses that 
contextual factors in the host country such as the responses of the host 
government and civil society, labour market conditions and the human and 
social capital of the ethnic group determine differential settlement outcomes 
across immigrant groups (Portes and Böröcz, 1989; Portes and Rumbaut, 
1996). A transnational research lens stretches this argument in order to 
consider how conditions in places of origin also affect the character of migra- 
tion flows and resettlement dynamics. Significant conditions include the 
character of the migration flow: whether it is a forced or voluntary migra- 
tion, home country civil society responses to the emigrants, and societal 
norms and expectations about migration as a social process (Massey et al., 
1987; Landolt et al., 1999; Popkin, 1999; Roberts et al., 1999). 

Second, the literature suggests that differences in the propensity 
towards transnationalism are also conditioned by the border-crossing social, 
political and cultural landscape in which families and communities are 
embedded. This complex material and discursive border-crossing space is 
captured by the notion of transnational social fields defined as sets of inter- 
locking networks of social relationships through which ideas, practices and 
resources are exchanged, organized and transformed (Levitt and Glick 
Schiller, 2003). The institutional responses and opportunity structures avail- 
able within the transnational social field contour the character and scope of 
transnational practices (Levitt, 2001). Home country state responses to 
emigrant populations are a particularly consequential part of this trans- 
national institutional landscape. State action has multiple dimensions, 
including law, in particular changes in definitions of membership; state or 
elite rhetoric vis-a-vis the migrant population; and migrant-targeted public 
policy initiatives (Levitt and Glick Schiller, 2003). The literature identifies 
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three types of migrant-sending states including transnational nation-states, 
which treat emigrants as long-term, long-distance members; selective states, 
which encourage some forms of long-distance participation and strategically 
restrict others; and, disinterested or denouncing states, which treat migrants 
as though they no longer belong to the homeland (Levitt and de la Dehesa, 
2003; Levitt and Glick Schiller, 2003; Popkin, 2003). State responses are 
never static and home country states will typically alter their relationship to 
migrant citizens over time. 

Our article draws insights from the literature on the immigrant family, 
transnational family practices and transnational migration to make several 
empirical and conceptual contributions. First, we compare the long-distance 
family practices of two different migrant populations in an effort to gain a 
perspective on the viability, meanings and long-term consequences of long- 
distance family practices. Second, we explore the interface between the spatial 
arrangements of immigrant family practices and both contexts of departure 
and reception, and state actions, broadly defined. Third, we assume that 
gender organizes all social relations and that all social institutions embody, 
manifest and impose gendered realities and dynamics on individuals and 
groups. As a result, inspired by Pessar and Mahler (2003), we attempt to bring 
a gendered gaze to concepts — such as contexts of exit/reception and state 
actions — that are central to any discussion of transnational migration. Finally, 
we draw on the concept of gendered geographies of power to consider differ- 
ences and similarities in gender dynamics across the two cases, and to 
contribute by an empirical study to the development of concepts that will 
allow us to engage in theoretically driven cross-national and comparative 
research. 

The data for the article are drawn from our respective research projects. 
Data for the Chinese case are drawn from an Australia-based study 
conducted in 1998 by Wei Wei Da on the family practices of immigrants from 
the PRC. In the original research, qualitative data collection techniques were 
employed including in-depth interviews with 40 migrants who had emigrated 
from China to Australia after 1980. Interviews collected detailed data on a 
variety of family-related items, including issues related to marriage and atti- 
tudes towards sexuality, child-rearing practices, the division of labour within 
the family and kinship tie maintenance practices. 

Data for the Salvadoran case are drawn from a study undertaken between 
1996 and 2000 by Patricia Landolt as part of a larger project on the causes 
and consequences of the emergence of transnational communities among 
Latin American immigrants in the US under the direction of Alejandro 
Portes. The multi-sited study involved three phases of data collection over a 
four-year period including: (1) guided interviews with key informants in 
Washington, DC, Los Angeles and El Salvador; (2) semi-structured inter- 
views with confirmed transnational actors and a general household survey of 
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Salvadoran residents of Washington, DC and Los Angeles; and (3) semi- 
structured interviews with confirmed transnational actors in rural and urban 
locations of El Salvador. The project sought to capture the scope of trans- 
national connections between places of origin in El Salvador and Salvadoran 
settlements in the US, and to understand the cumulative consequences of this 
phenomenon for Salvadoran places of origin and of resettlement. Findings 
from the original project on family practices have been substantiated through 
additional and ongoing qualitative interviews by Landolt in El Salvador. 


Contrasting Landscapes of Transnational Migration 


We have organized the presentation of findings into two separate case studies, 
leaving the discussion of comparative trends for the final discussion. In this 
section, each case study includes a discussion of two processes: first, the 
contexts of departure and reception that frame migration and their cumula- 
tive impact on the character of migration flows; and second, the character of 
state-migrant relations. 


PRC Immigration to Australia 
Contemporary migration from the PRC to Australia echoes a series of socio- 
economic changes in both the sending and the receiving countries. The 
volume, nature and scope of the immigration flow are unprecedented, even 
when compared with patterns of 19th-century migration from China to the 
West. Emigration from the PRC to advanced western capitalist nations 
emerges out of and reflects the dramatic economic, political and cultural 
transformations that have swept across the country since the 1970s. In the 
late 1970s, with the end of the 10-year Cultural Revolution, China intro- 
duced a new ‘open door policy’ that initiated the country’s fast-track incor- 
poration into the international capitalist system. In the 1980s, state efforts to 
restructure relations of production and reproduction were marked by 
groundbreaking economic reforms such as the creation of Special Economic 
Zones, designed to attract foreign trade and investment. In the early 1990s, 
the state became even more permissive of private enterprise, adopting the 
official slogan ‘Let some people get rich first’ (Gao and Liu, 1998). 
Together, economic reforms and an ‘open door policy’ were tied to 
increased geographic mobility for individuals. Movement was no longer 
strictly controlled by the regime. The household registration system, adopted 
in 1955 in order to control rural to urban domestic migration, was gradually 
relaxed, which led to massive internal migration from rural inland areas to 
the urban regions of the coast. On the international front, new immigration 
policy measures contributed to a radical transformation in the character and 
scope of Chinese migration and in the PRC’s relationship with the overseas 
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Chinese diaspora. Restrictions on selective return migration to Hong Kong 
were lifted. Personal contacts with relatives from overseas, forcibly cut off 
during the Cultural Revolution, were reinstated. Leisure travel abroad, which 
for decades had been tightly controlled, became more permissive as overly 
bureaucratic procedures were simplified (Zhang, 1995; Fung and Chen, 1996; 
Gao and Liu, 1998; Tian, 1999). The government also piloted programmes to 
send scholars and students abroad for study, with the expectation that they 
would bring back knowledge and technology that might contribute to 
China’s ‘catch up’ project (Liu, 1997; Gao and Liu, 1998). 

A rhetorical reformulation of migration and the migrant has shadowed 
the sea change in China’s political and economic relationship with advanced 
capitalist nations. In just two decades, emigration has gone from being a 
treacherous act, to something that was tolerated but ideologically suspect, to 
an activity that is openly and unreservedly encouraged and celebrated. 
Indeed, all migrations — regardless of whether the migrant is a man or a 
woman or whether the path taken is authorized and regulated, or undocu- 
mented and dangerous — are now judged by their results — ideally economic 
success abroad ~ and are recognized as a patriotic act. The elite narrative 
emphasizes that both new migrants and the historic diaspora are bound to 
China by ties of blood, and share with the PRC state the goals of modern- 
izing the country. As Nyíri (2001) explains, the current discourse of Chinese 
national identity underplays and takes for granted historical memory and 
ancestral myths. Instead it focuses on playing up essentialized character traits 
and patterns of behaviour — such as the myths of Chinese industriousness — 
to which people can relate in their everyday lives. This official discourse is 
echoed by the media, as well as being internalized and consumed in only 
slightly modified forms throughout Chinese overseas settlements (Mitchell, 
2001; Nyiri, 2001). 

The Australian state also initiated a series of policy shifts in the 1970s that 
together with the new policies of the PRC paved the way for a wave of 
Chinese immigration. Australia’s immigration system was overhauled as race- 
based entry requirements were replaced with a focus on the human capital and 
financial liquidity of potential newcomers, and as a national multiculturalism 
programme was developed. Australia also established diplomatic relations 
with China (Hon and Coughlan, 1997; Massey et al., 1998). In the 1980s, 
Australian government programmes shifted to more targeted schemes for 
promoting and regulating Asian immigration. The government launched the 
lucrative education export programme, which provided English courses to 
overseas students, where Asians were understood to be the primary market. 
Since tuition fees for the ESL (English as a second language) courses, albeit 
high, were lower than fees for full degree programmes and given that entry 
requirements for the language programmes were fairly lax when compared to 
similar programmes in Canada and the US, the programme became a gateway 
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for Chinese migration to Australia. In 1983, there were less than 40 paying 
students in the programme, but the figure had jumped to 30,000 by 1992 
(Fung and Chen, 1996; Gao and Liu, 1998). According to the 2001 census, 
there are now an estimated 142,780 Chinese-born people living in Australia, 
including 66,617 men and 76,163 women (Da, 2001). 

Contemporary Chinese emigration has occurred in three stages, each 
involving distinct modes of exit and entry, as well as groups of migrants with 
distinct demographic and network profiles. A first wave of migrants exited 
China in the 1970s. The majority of emigrants in this first wave came from 
traditional rural source regions of Southern China’s Pearl River Delta. They 
had relatively low levels of formal schooling, and had relatives overseas who 
were able to help them finance their departure (Da, 2001). A second wave 
occurred in the 1980s. This population was distinctly urban, had higher rates 
of education and was employed in white-collar professions. Rather than 
draw on personal contacts to emigrate, the vast majority made use of inter- 
national scholarships and educational opportunities abroad to leave China. 
An estimated 200,000 people left China as students during this period (Fung 
and Chen, 1996; Tian, 1999). 

In the 1990s, a combination of factors led to a shift in PRC migration 
patterns. First, both the PRC and receiving states such as Canada, the US and 
Australia consolidated complementary policy programmes. The PRC state 
promoted study and investment abroad, just as receiving countries, such as 
Canada and Australia, instituted policies and programmes, such as the 
Canadian investor visa programme and Australia’s language programmes, that 
facilitate entry. Second, the penetration of immigration agencies into China 
and the increasing density of social networks and transnational exchanges 
between China and its diaspora meant that the current migrant was able to 
access more complete information about his or her migration options than 
previous emigrants. There was now increasing familiarity with immigration 
policies and selection criteria of different countries, labour market conditions 
and of the long-term chances of economic success (George et al., 2000; Wang 
and Lo, 2004). Asa result, a three-tiered system of international migration has 
emerged: first, there are individuals and families that emigrate due to the 
sending and receiving state incentive policies; a second group of urban and 
educated individuals, who are able to mobilize information and financial 
support through their personal networks to take advantage of study abroad 
programmes or to apply as independent class immigrants; and, third, there is 
a growing pool of workers who are willing to risk their lives to exit China 
through undocumented and unauthorized means. 


Salvadoran Refugee Migration to the US 
The contexts of exit and reception that frame Salvadoran migration to the US 
stand in sharp contrast to those identified for PRC immigration to Australia. 
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El Salvador has a century-old tradition of largely unauthorized and unregu- 
lated regional labour migration tied to the seasonal demands of Central 
America’s agro-export economy (Vilas, 1995). In the decades before the civil 
war, labourers migrated cyclically to work and were reabsorbed into the 
household during economic down times. The viability of this flexible house- 
hold arrangement rested on the expectation that migrants would save their 
wages while away from the house and make contributions to the family 
economy upon their return. The cyclical labour migration system also gave 
rise to a malleable kinship system, high rates of free unions and high numbers 
of children born out of wedlock both within the central conjugal couple and 
within other relationships established in secondary locations (Barén-Castro, 
1978). By the 1970s, the country’s growing pool of land-poor rural wage 
workers were migrating by hundreds of thousands to work in Honduras, 
Guatemala, Panama and sometimes even as far as California. 

In the late 1970s, the violence and economic disruptions of the civil war 
(1975-92) dismantled the regional labour migration system. Indiscriminate 
violence in the countryside and targeted persecution in urban areas prompted 
a massive refugee exodus of 30 percent of the country’s population, estimated 
at just over 5,000,000 in 1980. While an estimated 10 percent of the displaced 
sought refuge within Central America, the lion’s share of the refugees eventu- 
ally abandoned the region and made their way to the US, and in smaller 
numbers to Europe, Australia and Canada (Hamilton et al., 1988; Zolberg et 
al., 1989). 

The context of reception faced by Salvadorans in the US exhibits 
elements of hostility and of support. Much like the war itself, Salvadoran 
migration and resettlement in the US played out like a political battle 
between a hostile US government and a globally networked movement of 
progressive grassroots organizations. The federal government, which was 
politically and financially allied with the Salvadoran state, questioned the 
legitimacy of Salvadoran asylum claims and refused to recognize El Salvador 
as a refugee-producing country. Denied refugee status, Salvadorans lived in 
fear of deportation and only applied for asylum once apprehended by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS). By the mid-1990s, an esti- 
mated 50 percent of the Salvadoran population remained undocumented or 
had only secured some form of temporary immigration status (López et al., 
1996). Currently, in spite of the passage of favourable legislation such as the 
Nicaraguan Adjustment and Central American Relief Act (NACARA) that 
facilitates the regularization of undocumented Salvadorans, unauthorized 
entry into the country and undocumented labour market participation 
remain central pillars of the Salvadoran migrant experience in the US. 

The labour market conditions faced by Salvadorans arriving in the 1970s 
and 1980s were equally troubling. A wave of deindustrialization and restruc- 
turing led to a collapse in unionized employment, a downward push on 
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wages, an informalization and a deskilling of the labour process, and an 
increased labour market segmentation (Sassen, 1991; Cross and Moore, 
2002). Reflecting the global shift in the international division of labour, 
gender and age-based segmentation of labour market demand had a long- 
term impact on Salvadoran employment opportunities (Nash and Fernan- 
dez-Kelly, 1983; Sassen-Koob, 1988). Young Salvadoran women found work 
as industrial and private caregivers and domestics, and in labour-intensive 
assembly work organized by sweat shops and homework arrangements 
(Repak, 1995; Bobo et al., 2000). Young men were hired for dangerous and 
backbreaking work — cleaning high-rise windows, removing asbestos, land- 
scaping, etc. (Mahler, 1995; Landolt, 2000; Andrade-Eekhoff, 2003). Twenty- 
five years later, Salvadorans remain concentrated in industrial niches that are 
characterized by low wages, poor working conditions and uncertainty 
(Wilson, 2000). 

On the other hand, the Salvadoran context of reception can be 
considered favourable in the sense that the refugee-migrants received support 
from a variety of international non-governmental organizations and trans- 
national grassroots associations. Such organizations assisted the refugee 
camp populations in Central America, tracked the refugees’ transit across 
borders and provided refugees with material and legal assistance in places of 
resettlement. In particular, transnational organizations loosely allied with the 
political project of the Salvadoran guerrilla movement, the Frente Farabundo 
Marti para la Liberacién Nacional (FMLN), mobilized to assist the refugees, 
monitor human rights abuses in El Salvador and lobbied for non-intervention 
and El Salvador's right to self-determination. This globally networked grass- 
roots social movement enabled many Salvadorans to access a variety of 
resources in their process of incorporation. It also cloaked Salvadoran 
resettlement with a distinct discourse and imagery that emphasized the 
migrants’ qualities as hard-working and politically educated individuals 
(Coutin, 2000; Hamilton and Chinchilla, 2001). 

Salvadoran refugees also drew on their own social networks of family 
and friends to assist them in the resettlement process. Newcomers found 
housing together, shared tips about job opportunities, formed church 
congregations, soccer teams and social clubs, and thus sought to reconstruct 
the torn social fabric of their lives. Continuing obligations to friends and 
family left behind in El Salvador also framed resettlement. When and where 
it was possible, the refugees sent money and care packages home with what 
quickly became a small army of suitcase traders known as encomenderos. 
Obligations to kin, heightened by the uncertainties of war, consequently 
served as a significant point of departure for the formation of transnational 
family relations. Over the years, border-spanning social networks have 
moved beyond the family, and now link together a broad spectrum of 
Salvadoran society. In the process, migrants, historically associated with 
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displacement and marginality, have unwittingly become critical agents of 
social change, shaping the dynamics of El Salvador’s economic, political and 
cultural institutions at the local, regional and national level (Mahler, 1995; 
Landolt et al., 1999; Menjivar, 2000). 

The transformation of El Salvador by the migration process has led to 
a dramatic rewriting of state-migrant relations. Over a period of 30 years, 
the Salvadoran state has changed from being what Levitt and Glick Schiller 
(2003) categorize as a hostile and denouncing state into a selective state that 
encourages some, but restricts other forms of transnational participation. 
After the signing of the Peace Accords in 1992 and as part of the state’s 
project for reconciliation, the government began to reform consular 
services. Consulates developed broad-based outreach initiatives that 
included legal services for Salvadorans attempting to regularize their status 
in the US, public celebrations of religious festivals and national holidays and 
the organization of consultations and business meetings with Salvadoran 
entrepreneurs and community leaders. National and municipal government 
representatives began to visit migrant settlements. After a decade of 
impromptu postwar projects of reconciliation, the state’s extra-territorial 
initiative culminated in 2000 with the creation by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of a new office called the Dirección General de Atención a la 
Comunidad en el Exterior (General Secretariat of Attention to the 
Community Abroad, DGACE). The DGACE seeks to coordinate, facili- 
tate, promote and support initiatives that incorporate migrants as long- 
distance development and business partners.! Yet, the right to vote in 
national elections is not forthcoming (Landolt, 2003). 

The postwar shift in state-migrant relations is shadowed by a rhetorical 
reformulation of the migration process and its key actors. Having portrayed 
the refugee-migrants as subversives and traitors throughout the war, the 
Salvadoran state and elite-owned national media have now recast the migrant 
as the hermano lejano or distant brother, the most industrious member of the 
national family, whose long-distance commitment to El Salvador is reflected 
first and foremost in the sending of remittances. In spite of the growing 
proportion of young women who now make the trip to the US, this national 
elite narrative is silent on the possible presence of an hermana lejana or 
distant sister. The hermano lejano narrative extends into a very problematic 
portrayal of El Salvador-based members of the migrant family. As the story 
goes, the migrant worker is often burdened by an irresponsible family that 
misspends bis remittances and does not understand the importance of savings 
and productive investments. Echoing the North American neoliberal 
critiques of underclass welfare dependency and abuse, the receipt of remit- 
tances is associated with what are deemed socially inappropriate consump- 
tion patterns by peasant families and decay in the campesino family work 
ethic. Echoes of this multidimensional elite narrative are heard across a broad 
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spectrum of El Salvador’s population. Its most virulent versions are espoused 
by traditional village elites in pueblos with high rates of out-migration. 

The ongoing structural dislocations of the Salvadoran economy and the 
maturity and complexity of the country’s migration networks guarantee that 
migration to the US will continue largely unabated well into the 21st century 
(Mahler, 2000). The initial modalities of exit from El Salvador and reception 
in the global cities of the US have cumulative consequences. Contemporary 
Salvadoran migration flows exhibit several basic features. Salvadoran 
migrants tend to sustain border-crossing social networks throughout their 
lives as sojourners and expatriates. Transnational social networks guide the 
early years of the immigrant experience, and become increasingly stable and 
complex over time. The promotion of a managed form of long-distance 
nationalism by the Salvadoran state facilitates migrants’ long-term engage- 
ment in El Salvador. 

Finally, while US-bound migration now spans the social gamut, with a 
growing number of middle-class professionals also joining the flow, trans- 
national migration remains largely the purview of working families who are 
forced to migrate to secure their livelihood. Three overlapping labour migra- 
tion patterns are discerned as part of what appears to be an increasingly 
common strategy of assuring family livelihood through multi-local and 
transnational arrangements. Young men and women participate in short 
cycles of labour migration to regional production sites, such as export 
processing zones (EPZs) and modernized plantations, that are inserted in the 
global economy. After this first labour migration cycle, the young worker is 
poised for international migration to the next global work site — a poultry 
farm in Alabama, stoop agriculture work in California, or janitorial work in 
a Los Angeles corporate office. Finally, old age is no longer associated with 
return and a sedentary life, but may also involve ongoing movements 
between El Salvador and the US (Landolt, 2001; Popkin and Andrade- 
Eekhoff, 2002; Andrade-Eekhoff, 2003; Gammage and Schmitt, 2004). 

To summarize, four features distinguish the contexts of exit and recep- 
tion that frame the PRC Chinese and Salvadoran migration processes. First, 
whereas PRC Chinese migration is largely voluntary, Salvadoran migration 
is marked by violence and is clearly forced. The character of the emigration 
process has an effect on the degree of planning and resource consolidation a 
family can undertake prior to departure, on the migrants’ material and 
symbolic relationship to the home country, and on the institutional dynamics 
that frame their relationship to the sending state. Second, there is a marked 
difference in the kinds of social networks Salvadorans and PRC Chinese 
draw on to exit their respective homelands. Whereas Salvadorans depend 
largely on personal contacts of kinship and friendship to make the journey 
to the US, the PRC Chinese access information and other resources for 
emigration from a variety of sources: these are not restricted to personal 
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contacts, and also include institutional resources tied to educational and 
business investment opportunities. 

Third, the sending and receiving state’s relationship to the migration 
process is markedly different. The PRC state has what amounts to an explicit 
policy of exporting educated urban professionals in order to advance China’s 
economic development. In turn, reflecting its own labour market demands 
and the interests of its multinational corporations, the Australian immi- 
gration system encourages the controlled entrance of PRC Chinese. This 
clear coincidence of interests creates a favourable institutional climate for 
authorized and planned migration from China to Australia. It also facilitates 
and in many cases encourages the construction of border-crossing relation- 
ships and institutions that complement or are directly aligned with state and 
capital interests. In contrast, Salvadoran migration brings together a tradition 
of unregulated labour migration with a refugee exodus, whose root causes 
and overwhelming dimensions are denied by both the sending and receiving 
state. This is followed in the postwar era by the consolidation of a migration 
system in which undocumented labour is exported to the US to meet the 
demand in the secondary labour market, and migrant remittances are 
imported to El Salvador to subsidize family livelihood and benefit Salva- 
doran finance capital. While denouncing the risks of undocumented movement 
and unauthorized entry, both the US and Salvadoran economies are struc- 
turally dependent on the continuation of this unregulated flow of precarious 
workers and are unlikely to address the root causes of continued migration. 

Fourth, the character of transnational relations maintained between the 
two migrant populations and their respective homelands is also quite 
different. In the Salvadoran case, there is a great diversity of non-state trans- 
national economic, social, cultural and political institutions that tie El 
Salvador to its migrant settlements. Over time, the relationship between these 
organizations and the state has shifted from antagonism to strategic cooper- 
ation. Alternatively, Chinese transnational practices are highly regulated and 
leave little room for independent undertakings by non-state actors. The PRC 
state and the state-friendly media have dedicated considerable resources to 
the penetration and incorporation of non-state transnational institutions into 
the government’s globalizing business agenda. Independent non-state trans- 
national institutions are few and far between. 

As a result of these differences, the families we have studied navigate 
through very different migration systems. In the case of the PRC, while 
dependent on the opportunities and resources the individual is able to garner 
in social networks, immigration is undoubtedly facilitated by the policies of 
the sending and receiving states. The migration process is therefore planned, 
documented, regulated and enveloped by a discourse of patriotism and 
national pride. Official rhetoric frames the maintenance of ties with people 
and institutions in the PRC - particularly once economic success has been 
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established abroad — as a patriotic duty that reflects well not only on the indi- 
vidual and his or her family, but also on the PRC. In the Salvadoran case, 
immigration is born of basic necessity — survival in a context of war and in 
the postwar era the need to supplement the family income to ensure liveli- 
hood. Movement across borders, the search for work and long-term settle- 
ment are unregulated, precarious and undocumented; fraught with risk for 
individuals and their families. Finally, while the Salvadoran state espouses a 
discourse of diasporic nationalism and takes strategic measures to regulate 
the situation of unauthorized Salvadorans living and working in the US, its 
initiatives are largely symbolic and do little to ensure migrant families’ 
citizenship rights either at home or abroad. 


Spatial Ruptures and Transnational Family Practices 


In this section, we examine the spatially fragmented family relationships that 
we found in different modalities across the two cases. In particular, we 
consider spatial ruptures in relations between married partners or the 
conjugal relationship, the relationship between children and their parents, 
particularly the mother; and the relationship between elders and both econ- 
omically active adults and grandchildren. In each case study we present short 
family biographies that we consider emblematic and particularly revealing of 
multi-local, transnational family practices. 


PRC Family Strategies of Social Mobility 

The transnational family practices of the PRC migration to Australia reveal 
patterns that unravel our established understanding of Asian family trans- 
nationalism. The biographies also challenge assumptions about gender roles. 
The first three biographies exemplify situations in which families have been 
able to negotiate with relative ease the opportunities and obstacles posed 
both by sending and receiving state policy, and by global labour markets. In 
these three cases, flexible family arrangements have emerged that are charac- 
terized by a bridging and effective shrinking of geographic distances. 

The first biography provides a noteworthy gender-bend on the well- 
known astronaut family phenomenon (Pe-Pua et al., 1996; Ong, 1999; 
Waters, 2002). In the 1990s, Li Xiao-gang? immigrated to Australia with his 
son under his wife’s application as a business immigrant. As he explains, they 
chose to emigrate because, like many of their peers, they considered it trendy 
to go abroad; it not only symbolized their wealth, but also the promise of 
further success, particularly since Li Xiao-gang’s wife had plans to expand 
her existing business to Australia. Shortly after their arrival, however, his wife 
decided that the business expansion was too risky and returned to China to 
continue running her mid-size firm. Li Xiao-gang remained in Sydney. He 
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now recognizes that, although pre-arranged and mutually agreed upon, years 
of separation from his wife have harmed his marriage. Nonetheless, they both 
accept their long-distance marriage arrangement and continue to frame their 
emigration as a change of residence that has ensured economic success. Their 
lifestyle confirms this last interpretation of the family migration — both 
spouses shuttle back and forth for regular visits, Li Xiao-gang works in a 
Chinese business and has not felt the need to improve his English; he shops 
in Chinatown, and socializes within the Chinese community. His life and that 
of his family are deeply transnational and embedded in the opportunities 
granted by wealth and networking strategies of the contemporary Chinese 
diaspora. 

Two additional family biographies highlight the importance of English- 
language ability and labour market possibilities to determining the spatially 
flexible patterns of family settlement outcomes. Zhao Jian-guo, his wife and 
their son emigrated together to Australia. Although the parents were 
professionals with good jobs in China, their English was quite poor. Unable 
to find work, Zhao Jian-guo’s wife returned to Hong Kong to continue her 
job in the finance sector, while he stayed in Sydney and opened a grocery 
store. The entire family is now able to get together occasionally. In a contrast- 
ing case, Wang Mei-ling and her husband emigrated to Australia precisely 
because of their excellent English skills. Wang Mei-ling’s husband soon found 
a well-paying job in an international company that wanted to expand into 
China. He was quickly offered a senior position in the company that required 
that he move to China. He now shuttles back and forth for work and in 
order to maintain his family. The case of Wang Mei-ling’s family also high- 
lights that Chinese transnationalism is not simply a strategy of particular 
Chinese entrepreneurs, or even simply of the PRC state, but also one that is 
promoted and consolidated through the activities and business interests of 
foreign corporations seeking a bridge into the Chinese economy (Light et al., 
2002). 

The next two biographies provide examples of situations in which 
families have not been able to bridge distances as easily. More corrosive long- 
distance family practices have ensued. The case of Chen Da-jiang is fairly 
common. In 1990, Chen Da-jiang left his wife and child in China and 
migrated to Australia on a language programme with the plan of eventually 
sponsoring his family to join him overseas. A tardy immigration procedure 
delayed family reunification for seven years. In this time, Chen Da-jiang 
never visited China. He regularly sent remittances home, while his wife sent 
him clothing and care packages from China. In a further case, Lu Yang 
migrated to Australia in the late 1980s thanks to one of the country’s language 
programmes, leaving behind her two-year-old daughter and her husband. It 
took her six years to sponsor her husband. During this time, she travelled 
home twice and had her child visit her once. Even after the couple’s situation 
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the care of Lu Yang’s mother. Economic restrictions, the time pressures of 
full-time employment, her desire to practise her chosen profession and a 
belief that the PRC education system is superior made it easy for Lu Yang 
to justify her decision to leave her child with her parents. 


The Precarious Livelihoods of Decentred Salvadoran Families 

It is estimated that one in five households in El Salvador now has a signifi- 
cant family member living abroad and receives cash and other remittances on 
a regular basis (Mahler, 2000; Orozco, 2002). Research in El Salvador, 
particularly in San Salvador, in villages with high rates of out-migration and 
in two primary resettlement locations in the US, Los Angeles and Washing- 
ton, DC, serves as the basis for identifying three patterns that characterize 
contemporary Salvadoran multi-local, transnational family arrangements. 
Furthermore, the multi-sited character of the original fieldwork facilitates 
discussion of these long-distance relationships from the perspective of 
different family members, 

The first set of findings provide a glimpse of different patterns of spousal 
separation and long-distance conjugal arrangements that emerge when a 
country has become a primary exporter of labour power. The case of Maria 
Angelica Castro is fairly standard. She is an underemployed, 32-year-old 
mother of three children with a primary education. Her husband made the 
trip to Houston with the aid of coyotes or human smugglers in the mid-1990s 
and was then working undocumented somewhere in the US. When her 
husband first arrived in the US, he kept in touch and sent remittances quite 
regularly. But three years later, the couple has lost all contact. Maria Angelica 
Castro no longer receives remittances and does not have the resources to 
make the trip herself. Conversations with townsfolk during the course of our 
research about the impact of migration on their communities all too often 
end with discussions about the abandonment of women like Maria Angelica 
Castro by migrant husbands. Pueblo residents continually cite cases of 
women they know whose husbands send remittances infrequently or stop 
sending them. In these discussions, the irregularity of remittance receipts is 
not associated with husbands’ economic difficulties — layoffs, injury at work 
or increased costs of living — but rather with husband malfeasance and inf- 
delity. 

The feminization of secondary labour market demand in the US alters 
the way conjugal couples negotiate migration. The growth in the flow of 
female labour migrants is reflected in the rise of niche market coyote services 
that specialize in smuggling women into Mexico and the US. The migration 
story of Irma and Ernesto Zelaya reflects this labour market shift. Ernesto 
Zelaya left his war-torn pueblo and made his way to Washington, DC, during 
the height of the civil war, leaving his wife, Irma, behind. He found relatively 
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stable work in construction and landscaping. Irma Zelaya, a primary school 
teacher in El Salvador, also made the trip undocumented and joined Ernesto 
Zelaya in Washington, DC, in the late 1980s. In Washington, DC, she some- 
times got work as a domestic, but dedicated most of her time to running a 
home daycare service for other Salvadoran families who lived in their 
building. Eventually, they were both able to regularize their situation in the 
US, acquired their green cards and when the Peace Accords were signed, they 
returned to retire in El Salvador. In the first few years of their return, Ernesto 
Zelaya continued to migrate seasonally to the Washington, DC area to work 
in construction, but his trips never lasted more than a few months. Today, 
both in their late 60s, having built a good-size home, and purchased some 
land in the outskirts of town, they no longer have plans to go anywhere. 

Long-distance and ruptured relations between migrant mothers and 
fathers and their children receive considerable attention and are a source of 
continual concern in El Salvador. Two family biographies provide different 
insights into this phenomenon. The case of Juan Antonio Perez is particu- 
larly tragic. Unemployed and with few prospects for providing for his 
newborn son, Juan Antonio Perez Sr migrated undocumented to the US in 
1986, leaving behind his wife and child. Shortly thereafter, his wife was diag- 
nosed with cancer and died in 1987, leaving her mother to raise her one-year- 
old child. Juan Antonio Perez Sr eventually found work as an electrician in 
San Francisco, remarried and started a new family. In spite of this, he 
continues to send monthly remittances to help cover some of his son’s living 
expenses, talks to his son on the phone and when he can sends him care 
packages with what in El Salvador are considered luxuries — brand name 
running shoes and jeans, video games, roller blades, etc. Although he still 
does not have his green card, Juan Antonio Perez Sr has on three occasions 
arrived in El Salvador claiming that his son must start preparing himself'to 
leave El Salvador and that his move to the US is imminent. Each of these 
visits propels the boy’s grandmother into a depression, infuriates the other 
family members and encourage the boy's fantasies about the wonders and 
riches that await him in his new life in the US. Juan Antonio Perez is now 
17 years old, has briefly seen his father three times and still lives in San 
Salvador with his grandmother, who has raised him since birth. 

A second case captures the dynamics of mother-child separation from 
the point of view of a non-migrant grandmother. Mrs Delfina Reyes lives in 
a large traditional house in the urban core of a pueblo in the central region 
of El Salvador. She has been taking care of her migrant daughter's two 
children, aged four and seven, for the past three years since her daughter 
made the trip to the US undocumented. Delfina Reyes accepts her responsi- 
bility as the children's primary caregiver and clearly assumes her duties with 
pride. Although there have only been occasional problems, she is worried 
about the timely arrival of the remittances her daughter sends for covering 
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the costs of raising the children. Delfina Reyes does not mention the 
children’s father. The children have not seen their mother since her depar- 
ture, although they talk to her occasionally on the phone. 

There is a growing population of children and youth being raised in El 
Salvador by adults other than their biological parents. Migrants are either 
leaving children in the care of grandparents and other members of the 
extended family, or sending US-born children back to El Salvador. While 
some people, such as Juan Antonio Perez, dream of giving their kids ‘a better 
future’ in the US, the majority of migrants make the move undocumented, 
work in precarious jobs and have limited possibilities for sponsoring their 
children to join them in the US. On the other hand, village residents associ- 
ate the north-bound exodus of young workers and the separation of children 
from their mothers with a decay of family values, where teenage girls are 
portrayed as morally reproachable and young men as disengaged. The spectre 
of sexual promiscuity, drugs and gang activity hangs over these represen- 
tations (Zilberg and Lungo, 1999). The contrast of this discourse with the 
narrative of the hermano lejano is noteworthy. 

An overarching context of economic uncertainty and insecurity in El 
Salvador is giving way to a continual circulation of family members across 
locations. Undocumented labour migration begins when boys and girls reach 
adolescence and continues late into the individual’s life-cycle. Not only the 
economically active members of the family migrate as youths, but the elderly 
are shuffled back and forth between places of origin and immigrant settle- 
ments to complement adult work schedules. This suggest a need to examine 
the long-distance arrangements of Salvadoran families in a way that extends 
beyond a focus on spatial ruptures in dyadic relationships, i.e. mother-child 
or conjugal couple separations. The Jimenez family provides an excellent 
example of an urban middle class taking on these emergent family arrange- 
ments. 

The Jimenezes are a large urban middle-class family that includes two 
elderly parents in poor health, five middle-aged offspring including three 
professional daughters who work in San Salvador, two working-class sons 
with stable employment in Los Angeles, and a large number of grandchil- 
dren in the US and El Salvador. The family’s migration process began during 
the civil war with the two young sons; later on, the father and one of the 
daughters fled the country for political reasons. Twenty years later, the family 
continues to engage in an endless juggling, in which members with varying 
resource contributions and demands are constantly shuttled across borders. 
Economic uncertainties and increased levels of violence and insecurity in San 
Salvador — the family has been carjacked several times — constantly prompt 
the Jimenez clan to discuss the possibility of a permanent and intact family 
move to Los Angeles. Yet they resist. In recent years, the family’s migration 
moves have concentrated on those who are considered more at risk; first, 
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taking into account the medical needs of their ageing parents the Los Angeles 
based sons put the money together to sponsor their parents for the green 
card; second, after high school graduation, the teenage granddaughter was 
sent to study in Los Angeles. As a result, although she had originally resisted 
living in Los Angeles, the Jimenez grandmother followed her teenage grand- 
daughter to Los Angeles and now spends extended periods of time in the US, 
raising her teenage granddaughter. In this case, the back and forth movements 
of family members, first of the working-age members and the politically at 
risk, and in the postwar years of the more vulnerable members, demonstrate 
an effort to negotiate multiple locations to the advantage of the complete 
extended family unit. There is a strong shared project of economic stability 
and well-being. 

The PRC and Salvadoran family biographies offer empirical evidence for 
three types of family network patterns associated with transnational migra- 
tion: spatial ruptures between mothers and children, long-distance conjugal 
relationships and arrangements in which families circulate children, elders 
and working-age members of the kin network across locations. The evidence 
suggests interesting differences and similarities across the two cases that are 


examined in the final discussion. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


The concluding discussion identifies themes that tie together the two case 
studies, explores some of the conceptual insights that emerge from the 
research, and indicates some of the methodological challenges posed by our 
comparative approach. 

Two themes clearly stand out as points of convergence across the case 
studies. First, the case studies suggest that transnational family arrangements 
are embedded in and have a transforming effect on established traditions that 
frame both the materiality and normative order of expectations that define 
family practices. In the Salvadoran case, for instance, flexible livelihood 
arrangements that revolve around the migration and long-distance economic 
contributions of working-age members of the family have a long history tied 
to the tradition of labour migration and to the region’s agro-export harvests. 
Migrant remittances are the contemporary pillar of this century-old 
tradition. Currently, however, the migrants’ ability to return home regularly 
is sharply curtailed. Thus, while the commitment to contribute earnings to 
the family and ‘do right’ by one’s kin remains, the context in which such 
arrangements are realized is fundamentally transformed and increasingly 
uncertain. Likewise, in the case of the PRC, there are numerous traditions 
that structure today’s long-distance family practices. Most notably the role 
of grandparents, particularly grandmothers, as caregivers and educators of 
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their grandchildren is well established in the Chinese family tradition. 
Indeed, leaving young children in the care of grandparents when mothers 
migrate to urban areas for work is quite common. Such practices lay the 
normative groundwork for transnational mothers who opt to leave children 
in China in the care of kin. 

Second, significant changes are taking place in the gender role perform- 
ances and gender ideologies that organize women and men’s social location 
in the two migration systems. In dramatic contrast with 19th-century 
patterns of Chinese labour migration, which were dominated by men, and 
challenging established portrayals of Asian family. migration strategies, Da’s 
research finds women initiating the immigration process and sponsoring 
their husbands, women as the heads of astronaut families and immigrant 
career women opting to practise their desired profession and leaving children 
in China with grandparents to continue their education. Woman-led family 
strategies for migration and mobility are facilitated by a number of factors 
including the gender equity policies promoted under Mao’s China, the 
current policy initiatives of the sending and receiving states and the discur- 
sive legitimacy granted by PRC state rhetoric. 

In the Salvadoran case, the feminization of precarious work in the 
secondary labour markets of the US means that young women are joining 
men in the trek north. As they send remittances, women migrants also 
contribute significant resources to the family economy and, by extension, to 
the national economy. Unlike the PRC’s migration narratives, elite represen- 
tations of the hermano lejano and popular discourses about the decay in 
family values that results from leaving children in the care of elders not only 
fail to acknowledge women’s resource contributions, they are likely to 
undermine women’s interpretations of their migration process. Although 
beyond the scope of the present discussion, the family biographies also 
suggest changes in age roles for elders and children that merit further 
consideration. The physical absence of working-age adults from the quotid- 
ian routines of home life has the potential to confer greater autonomy to 
remaining family members and may lead to the establishment of new types 
of relationships between the oldest and youngest generations of the family. 

The multi-local transnational family practices of PRC and Salvadoran 
migrants provide a data-rich point of departure for strengthening the concep- 
tual arsenal of the immigrant families literature and the transnational migra- 
tion literature. First, together the two case studies bear ample evidence of the 
fact that the practices of immigrant families are being transformed by the 
process of globalization. Multi-local, transnational family practices are 
neither an anecdotal curiosity, a region-specific phenomenon, a temporary 
aberration on the road to family reunification in the host country, nor simply 
the refuge of the working poor. While Salvadoran working poor families 
disperse kin across different labour markets to reduce the costs of social 
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reproduction and guarantee livelihood, PRC families shuttle children, 
working-age adults and the elderly across locations as they make a bid for 
upward mobility. 

Second, in a variety of ways, the case studies highlight the importance of 
considering the spatiality of family relations and family practices. To begin, 
the definition of the family as a network of individuals bound by an ideology 
of shared kindred breaks with the spatial determinism of the family as a 
geographically intact household. This definition has allowed us to trace the 
border-crossing dynamics of family practices. What we uncover is that trans- 
national migration is promoting the formation of family networks that are 
dispersed and decentred. In turn, the constant circulation of family members 
within this transnational network prompts a redefinition of notions of home 
and away, as well as of presence and absence. In this context, phone calls, 
emails, letters, remittances, care packages and air travel enable families to 
maintain relationships and make decisions together across borders, allowing 
migrant members of the family to remain present. Increasingly, the idea of 
being ‘present’ is tied not to face-to-face interactions between loved ones, but 
rather to remittances and other kinds of resource contributions by migrants 
and non-migrant caregivers alike. 

Geographic distance and mobility are clearly contentious sources of 
power and vulnerability within the transnational migrant family. Perennial 
concerns about the timely arrival of remittances to cover livelihood costs 
highlight the profound vulnerability of being a non-migrant member in a 
transnational family and the power conferred by, but also the tremendous 
responsibilities imposed on the mobile members of the family. The remit- 
tance uncertainty also sheds new light on the notion of precarious work. 
Traditionally reserved to refer to underpaid and structurally unstable wage 
work in secondary labour markets, in a multi-local transnational family care- 
giving and feeding work also become sites of precarious unpaid labour by 
wives, mothers and grandmothers that like precarious wage work are also 
tied to the vagaries of globalization. The dependence on remittances to ensure 
livelihood and to cover the costs of raising children also intimates a com- 
modification of family practices. 

The research reveals the many different ways migrant families attempt 
to navigate the space of flows produced by late capitalism. While some 
families are able to shrink and bridge distances, others experience dramatic 
ruptures in their family network. There is not only one type of transnational 
families, but rather a continuum of familial arrangements; families may 
shrink and successfully bridge long distances or their multi-local trans- 
national practices may be ruptured, fragmented and even interrupted for 
substantial periods of time. Likewise, multi-local family arrangements may 
be associated with upward mobility and professional career goals, but can 
also be tied to livelihood requirements. Of course, what begins as a risky 
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journey imposed by structural dislocations may result in long-term improve- 
ments in the family’s quality of life, particularly children’s access to health 
and education. 

A combination of factors determine a family’s ability to navigate global- 
izing dynamics to their advantage including the family’s personal resources, 
the resources they garner through different types of social networks; state 
policies of sending and receiving states; and the elite and popular narratives 
that provide tropes that family’s and individual family members draw on 
both to make and justify their decisions. Evaluations of whether a family 
network is simply being stretched or if a devastating rupture has occurred, 
are socially constructed, in part through the multiple narratives of migration 
in which family practices are embedded. 

To conclude, the two case studies allow us to contribute to the research 
agenda of transnational migration. First, our findings confirm the importance 
of contexts of exit and reception in contouring the practices of migrant 
families. More significantly, the research advocates that studies of trans- 
national migration should pay more systematic attention to the narratives 
and representations that shadow institutional processes. It also highlights the 
importance of a gendered understanding of key institutions and policies that 
are the bedrock of transnational migration systems. Second, the research 
raises questions about the appropriate unit of analysis for studying trans- 
national migration and about the kinds of data we need to collect in order to 
capture the complexities of transnationalism. If the family plays such a 
critical role in undertaking transnational endeavours such as entrepreneur- 
ship and bids for political power and status, how are we to capture the inter- 
face between these public ventures and their family underpinnings without 
understanding what takes place within the family unit? To provide a more 
concrete example, survey questions about transnational migrants who own a 
second home in their place of origin or send remittances to family and friends 
in their homeland provide only limited information about the resource circu- 
lation that takes place within the family network. Such questions fail to 
capture the tensions and power games that go into forging the transnational 
family networks in which other activities are embedded and on which they 
depend. Our research confirms the need both to bridge the study of immi- 
grant families with broader discussions about transnationalism, and to recon- 
sider the research agenda of transnational migration so that we can capture 
the relationship between the networked practices of primary social insti- 
tutions such as the family and the collective endeavours of transnational 
migrants. 
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Notes 


A first draft of our article was presented by Wei Wei Da at the 36th World Congress 
of the International Institute of Sociology held in Beijing, China, July 2004. Since the 
Congress, we have received many helpful comments and suggestions from our 
colleagues. In particular, we thank Ulrike Schuerkens, Judith Bernhard and Esther 
Rootham for their insightful critiques on earlier drafts, as well as Paola Bohérquez 
for her research assistance with the literature review. 


1 At: www.rree.gob.sv/ 
2 The names of the interviewees have been changed. 
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Transnational Migration and the 
Transformation of Gender 
Relations: The Case of Bangladeshi 
Labour Migrants 


his article discusses the transformations of gender relations due to trans- 

national migrations between Bangladesh and Malaysia! The uneven 
economic development in Asia over the last few decades has not only 
initiated new migration movements and patterns but has also led to a femi- 
nization of migration (Castles and Miller, 1993), which has resulted in trans- 
formations of gender relations. The increased migration of Bangladeshi 
women to Malaysia as temporary labour migrants and the transnational 
discourses and practices these movements have initiated are leading to 
renegotiations and transformations of the existing gender order. An analysis 
of the networks and transnational activities of Bangladeshi male migrants 
shows, first of all, that transnational spaces are gendered and, second, how 
transnational influences are changing power and gender relations. The 
successful exploitation of global markets by female migrants results not only 
in new migration patterns and new gendered labour markets but is also an 
important agent for transformations of gender relations. 


The Feminization of Labour Migration in Asia: An Overview 


The late 20th century was marked by an increase in female migration, in 
particular in Asia, where currently about 50 percent of the migrants are 
women (Shape, 2001: 1). The ‘feminization of labour’ (Standing, 1989) in the 
1980s is one important development, closely related to the increase in 
women's long-distance labour migration during the last decades. Intra- 
regional migration flows within Asia as a result of the uneven economic 
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development in the region are another.? New opportunities have emerged for 
women because of global economic restructuring. Increased demands for 
cheap labour in the export-oriented industrial sectors as well as in the service 
sector are mainly responsible for the feminization of migration flows 
(Chattopadhyay, 1997; Ehrenreich and Hochschild, 2003; Piper, 2003). It can 
be argued that migrant women are preferred worldwide as workers in these 
sectors because they are cheaper than local workers or male migrants. This 
can be observed in countries such as South Korea, Singapore or Malaysia, 
where, since the 1980s, the rapid growth of the manufacturing sector has not 
only transformed the structure of the respective economies but furthermore 
has been accompanied by a high absorption of labour, which has led not only 
to full employment but also to an increasing demand for foreign labour in 
general and female labour in particular. In the main labour-sending countries, 
such as the Philippines, Indonesia or Bangladesh, the integration in the world 
market has neither led to impressive economic growth rates, despite the 
adoption of an export-oriented industrialization, nor to a reduction of 
poverty. These countries can still be characterized by great differences of 
income, education and opportunities. The rising male unemployment, due to 
changes in the economy, has led to the fact that even in countries, like 
Bangladesh, where, before the 1980s, women's employment outside the 
domestic sphere was hardly known, female migration has become an observ- 
able phenomenon. In this Islamic country, the export-oriented industrializa- 
tion of the 1980s laid the foundations of female formal sector employment 
and of long-distance migrations in the 1990s, despite the cultural norms 
which have always worked against formal sector employment and the 
migration of women (Dannecker, 2001, 2002). As everywhere in Asia, a trans- 
national immigration industry emerged in Bangladesh, facilitating increas- 
ingly female migration, both documented and undocumented. 


Female Migration from Bangladesh and the Responses 


In the 1990s, Malaysia became one of the most important countries for 
foreign labour,’ in particular, for female Bangladeshi labour migrants. The 
majority of women were and are employed on the basis of special job 
contracts for a limited time in export-orlented industries (Siddiqui, 2001). 
Malaysia is also a newcomer in recruiting domestic workers, although 
Bangladeshi women are not found in this sector because the Malaysian 
government has been playing an active role in structuring and controlling the 
so-called private sphere (Chin, 1997). Religion and national identity are 
important factors that permit the distribution of women to households in 
this multiethnic society. Bangladeshi women are not allowed to seek 
employment as domestic workers because, due to their national background, 
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they are said to lack the necessary professional know-how. Since the 
Bangladeshi female migrant workers prefer formal sector employment, 
arguing that it is much safer and the income better than in the service sector, 
this regulation is only criticized by recruitment agencies, which complain 
about the limited market for Bangladeshi women in Malaysia. 

Even though the number of male Bangladeshi migrants still supersedes 
the number of migrant women,‘ policy responses to, as well as public discus- 
sions and discourses on female migration and their ‘access to global mobility’ 
(Bauman, 1998: 87) show that these movements mean a challenge to the 
existing gender order and that they initiate transformations of gender 
relations in this Islamic country. Whereas the government is actively promot- 
ing labour migration of Bangladeshi men - the remittances of migrants are 
one of the most important economic resources of the country? - rules and 
regulations have been put forward since the 1980s to hinder women from 
leaving. 

In 1981, for example, a presidential order was announced, allowing only 
professional women to migrate. An organization of migrant workers in 
Kuwait together with an Islamic organization in Bangladesh forced the 
government to stop the migration of women (Siddiqui, 2001). They argued 
that women's honour could only be protected if women were not allowed to 
leave their families, their communities and their ‘home’. In 1988, the order 
was lifted which led to an increase in women's migration. In 1997, a new ban 
was announced, even stricter than the first. This time professional women 
were also included. Autonomous migration, which means crossing borders 
without male guardians, was absolutely forbidden. Again, the government 
legitimized its decision, arguing it was a precautionary measure. It was inter- 
esting that the government drew on studies and documentaries by human 
rights and women’s organizations on the possible dangers women face when 
abroad, to justify the new rule. These actions were not intended by these 
organizations, who strongly opposed the ban, arguing that this regulation 
was unconstitutional and discriminatory against women. Finally, the protests 
from organizations of civil society as well as from recruitment agencies led 
to the repeal of the ban. Nevertheless, to the present day, the recruitment 
procedure is much more complicated for women than for men. 

In this context, two points must be discussed. For a deeper understand- 
ing of the political decisions in Bangladesh and the public discourses on 
female migration, it is necessary to analyse transnational activities, practices 
and networks of Bangladeshi male migrants. These transnational influences 
are leading to transformations and renegotiations of gender relations 
(Lachenmann, 2001, 2004), as is shown later, and reveal that the transnational 
space, which spans Malaysia and Bangladesh, is gendered. Gender relations 
are not only facilitating or constraining both men's and women's movements 
but structure the whole migration process, including practices, identities and 
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relations between the different actors involved. Therefore, men and women 
experience transnationalism in a different way and have a different relation- 
ship to their ‘homes’. Nevertheless, female migrants are also active agents, as 
the discussion of social transformations they are initiating in the local 
contexts shows. Although, in this article, Bangladesh is used as a case study, 
it is argued that the transformation of gender relations is an intrinsic part of 
the global and regional migration movements and that it is still neglected by 
much of the mainstream literature on migration® as well as by policy-makers 
worldwide (Phizacklea, 1998). This article is thus an attempt to show how 
gender and gender transformations can be integrated into migration studies. 


Transnational Networks and Activities of Male Migrants: 
The Reinvention of a Myth 


Most recent literature on transnational migrations distinguishes trans- 
nationalism from globalization by highlighting that transnational processes 
are anchored in, but also transcend one or several nation-states (Kearney, 
1995; Smith, 1999). This implies that nation-states still play an important role 
in shaping transnational migrations. This line of argumentation reveals the 
ways in which the Malaysian government controls the in-migration of 
foreign workers as well as the policies the different Bangladeshi governments 
introduce to stop the out-migration of women. 

In the literature on transnational migration, labour migration, like that 
between Bangladesh and Malaysia on the basis of temporary contracts, is 
hardly ever mentioned as a form of transnational migration although this 
pattern of migration has become prominent due to globalization processes. 
In most of the studies, the focus is on settlement and not on temporary 
migration, as in the groundbreaking studies of Basch et al. (2000). But I 
would argue that many of the processes described can also be found when 
labour migration is analysed. 

Labour migration challenges geographical spaces and social identity and 
is linked to changing conditions of global economic restructuring. Trans- 
national ties are even more important for temporary labour migrants since 
they want to return, in most cases at least for some time, to their home coun- 
tries. Furthermore, labour migrants create with their daily lives, activities and 
relations a space that crosses national boundaries. I thus argue that only a 
flexible approach, including labour migration in transnational migrations, 
will allow us to examine ‘transnationalism from below’ (Smith and Guarnizo, 
1999) and the constitution of transnational spaces. I am well aware that 
Portes et al. (1999) have a more rigid approach to transnational migrations, 
insisting on the fact that transnational migration needs a significant number 
of people being committed to transnational relations over time and, on a 
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further fact, that these transactions take a form that links ‘political and 
cultural interests that require their presence in both’ (Portes, 1997: 814). 

The duration of transnational relations is always under threat in the case 
of labour migration. Nevertheless, in Asia, these forms of labour migration 
are not a short-term phenomenon but seem to be an intrinsic part of 
economic as well as cultural and historical processes. It can of course be 
argued that the interests and activities of labour migrants are different. But 
despite their short stays abroad, they are often, even after return, engaged in 
two states and thus transnational processes. If transnational activities and the 
role of these activities in a person’s life are important for transnational migra- 
tions, as Castles (2003: 14) argues, the male labour migrants interviewed for 
this research project are definitely transmigrants. Most of them are involved 
in a variety of transnational activities, as, for example, the recruitment of new 
migrants. Or they are active in organizations supporting migrants at home 
and abroad. Furthermore, in some areas, migration has already become part 
of the daily life of the respective communities: the crossing of borders and 
the sending and receiving of goods have become common features (Rahman, 
2003). It has also to be highlighted that the majority of labour migrants do 
not just sojourn abroad for a few years but do it again and again. Certain 
symbols of their place of origin can be found in their new temporal ‘home’. 
After their return, symbols of their stay abroad often play an important role 
as markers of their transnational identity. In this article, the notion ‘trans- 
national’ is thus used for activities and processes that migrants maintain 
between Bangladesh and Malaysia, which not only lead to the constitution 
of a transnational space but also to translocal processes. 

Gender, although only lately ‘discovered’ in studies on transnattonal 
migration,? plays an important role in the constitution of transnational spaces 
and the construction of transnational communities.!° Networks as well as 
transnational social practices and activities are not gender-neutral. On the 
contrary, gender is structuring the new spaces. Networks are developing 
along gender lines and the activities and social practices of migrants are influ- 
enced by and influence gender relations in the home country as well as gender 
relations in the migrant community abroad. 


The Construction of an Image 

The fact that gender plays an important role in the transnational space is 
revealed in the interviews with male Bangladeshi migrants in Malaysia as well 
as with returned male migrants in Bangladesh. Asked whether they had 
known female Bangladeshi migrants while abroad, they all stated, without 
exception, that they avoided having contacts with female Bangladeshi 
workers and that they would never allow female members of thetr families 
to migrate. Furthermore, they pointed out that female migrants could never 
be part of their networks because Bangladeshi women working and living 
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abroad had a loose lifestyle. These men claimed that the women mix with 
men of different ethnic backgrounds. By moving around freely, they were 
violating the norms and values of purdah,!! which is still a powerful cultural 
ideal of their homeland. For male migrants, women have occupied spaces that 
have not been created for them. Thus; they have given the wrong picture of 
‘the women of our country’, according to several migrants. Nabi N. for 
example stated: 


It is not good for Bangladeshi women to come to Malaysia and work here. They 
are without guardians. Therefore they often behave wrongly. They have 
contact with men, they do not dress properly and they spend their money on 
consumer items instead of sending it home, therefore we keep away from them. 


The construction of the female ‘other’ as sexually promiscuous is a 
strategy that male migrants have used in order to distance and to differenti- 
ate themselves from these women and their behaviours. Moreover, male 
migrants have pointed out that whereas they have been able to withstand the 
temptations abroad, women are too weak to resist. "We are strong enough to 
handle the incentives here, the women are not’ or ‘See, I am a man and I do 
not want to bring shame to my family at home, therefore I just work, sleep 
and eat. Women forget their families, therefore they spend their money and 
go out to meet men’ are statements often heard. 

In their transnational networks, migrants do not only transport money, 
information and goods but also the image of migrant women as leading a 
‘loose lifestyle’. Observations made in Bangladesh have shown that the image 
produced in the transnational space has successfully been transferred to 
Bangladesh and has influenced even those who have not moved. Whereas 
households of male migrants proudly present the symbols of the successful 
journey or stay of their family members, for example, a new tin roof, a tele- 
vision or a huge picture of their relative abroad, these symbols are hardly to 
be seen in households of female migrants. These families are very reluctant 
to speak about their female family members abroad, or they even try to hide 
the fact that female members have lived or currently live and work abroad.!? 
A female member abroad is perceived as a danger to the status of the family. 
One father said: 


We are very embarrassed that our daughter went to Malaysia even though we 
need the money she earns. We all know how the women behave there and that 
the environment is not good for them. Probably she will not find a husband 
after coming back. 


The Constructed Community 

In Malaysia, male migrants have presented themselves as representatives of 
the Bangladeshi culture. Their interpretation of Bangladeshi culture 
contributes to the particular identity of their transnational community. Like 
Anderson's (1991) imagined community, the community of Bangladeshi male 
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migrants abroad is characterized by a common language, a common national 
origin and a shared history and identity (Goldring, 1999). The shared sense 
of typical male and female behaviour, gender norms and gender relations is 
of special importance for the construction of the community abroad. All the 
male migrants interviewed have referred to p#rdah, an ideal gender order, 
which has been reinvented in the new place and has become in the trans- 
national space a powerful symbolic expression of the relations between men 
and women. The exclusion of female migrants thus is important for the 
development of a common ‘Bangladeshi’ identity and community. Symbolic 
and social relations that male Bangladeshi migrants have developed are neces- 
sary for the mobilization of economic, social and cultural capital and 
networking.!3 Organizations of returned migrants in Bangladesh are as much 
part of these networks as are communities and families back home. 

The exclusion means for women that they cannot count on support 
systems and male-dominated networks because they hurt with their migra- 
tion the identity of the constructed community of their male colleagues. ‘The 
literature often argues that women are more docile than male workers or male 
migrants. Therefore, they are preferred as workers in the export-oriented 
industries.!# In Malaysia, Bangladeshi female migrant workers, in compari- 
son to their male counterparts, hardly ever leave their workplace even if 
working conditions are bad and payment much lower than promised. This 
fact is closely related to the lack of support by networks. Whereas male 
migrants can count on well-developed support and network systems, women 
lack these possibilities.!° For example, Rubi B. explained: 


See, in the factory, where I worked, we were around 250 Bangladeshi workers 
in the beginning, half men, half women. Shortly after arrival, we realized that 
we would not earn as much as promised. Most of the male workers ran away 
because they knew other Bangladeshi men who could organize jobs for them 
and a place to stay although they became illegal. But what could the women 
do? We stayed because nobody would have helped us. 


Women are cheated out of money more often than their male colleagues 
because they have no access to information. Half of the women interviewed 
reported that they were cheated by Bangladeshi middlemen who promised 
to send their money back to the women’s homes but who disappeared after 
the money was handed over. On the contrary, male migrants have built up 
quite a secure system of money transfer with networks based on the 
constructed community. 


Gender, Community Building and Competition 

The feminist literature has argued that gender and sexuality play a central 
role in the construction of ethnic and national collectivities (Anthias and 
Yuval-Davis, 1993; Moghadam, 1994; Yuval-Davis, 1997). As shown above 
for the construction of a so-called Bangladeshi identity and community in 
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Malaysia gender and sexuality are of importance. Definitely keeping separate 
from local Indians, as well as from other migrant communities, who are 
perceived as competitors on the labour market, is also of relevance for this 
process.16 Nevertheless, gender and female migration have turned out to be 
the most important aspects of boundary-drawing processes and the produc- 
tion of differences. Such processes are closely related to global economic 
restructuring and the increasingly gendered structure of regional labour 
markets. For decades, Bangladeshi male migrants have successfully exploited 
the demand for migrant labour in the Middle East as well as in Southeast 
Asia.!7 

In Bangladesh, male migrants still present success stories. Migration can 
increase the migrants’ as well as their families’ economic position and status. 
The increased global and regional demand for female labour migrants means 
a threat to their economic possibilities, their reputation and their status. One 
can thus argue that transnational migrations are not only ‘actuated by the 
relationship between classes that is at the core of capitalism as a mode of 
production’ as stated by Basch et al. (2000: 23) but also between men and 
women. The necessity to maintain transnational ties and political allegiances 
that spread across nation-states becomes an important strategy of male 
migrants who try to secure their positions and possibilities within the global 
arena. The transnational networks and activities of male migrants, with the 
aim to transform the gender order in Bangladesh, e.g. their demands to install 
the cultural ideal of purdah and to enhance the social control over women, 
can be interpreted as a strategy to maintain male privileges despite the 
changing structure of the global economy. Moreover, attempts to reinforce 
this gender order take part in the construction of the transnational nation- 
state, as argued by Fouron and Glick Schiller (2001: 547). 

The success of their activities is revealed by the fact that the Bangladeshi 
government implemented bans on female migration and that the Malaysian 
government became increasingly reluctant to allow the in-migration of 
Bangladeshi women migrants due to the ambivalent policies of the Bangladeshi 
government. The bad reputation of migrant women in Bangladesh is a result 
of the successful transnational networking of male migrants, Islamic organiz- 
ations and intellectuals. Over the last few years, these organizations have 
gained political and public influence while trying to strengthen the Islamic 
identity. They use gender in their fight for cultural authenticity. They create a 
transnational space by regular visits of representatives of their organizations to 
male migrant workers in Malaysia and the Middle East. 

Global processes have initiated the creation of transnational spaces 
between Malaysia and Bangladesh. But these processes are not gender- 
neutral. On the contrary, gender is an important organizing principle, as has 
been shown in this article. Male Bangladeshi migrants cope with the increas- 
ing competition between men and women on regional Jabour markets by 
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referring to a gender order, which does not allow women to leave the country. 
They try to deny women's possibility to move and to explore new possi- 
bilities. Gender differences are used for identity and community construc- 
tions. Women are excluded but also included insofar as their exclusion is an 
important aspect of these processes. Female migrants’ experience of migra- 
tion and of transnationalism is not only different because of gendered global 
and regional processes but also because of gender relations and their inter- 
actions at all levels. The fact that women are not part of their colleagues’ 
networks, as in the example presented earlier, has consequences for their 
migration processes at each stage and structures their transnational experi- 
ence as well as their conception of home. The transformation of gender 
relations as a result of these complex and interconnected processes can be 
observed at different levels, as the following section shows. 


Ambivalence and Spaces for Transformations: The Female 
Migrants 


Despite the fact that neither policies nor the gender order in Bangladesh 
support female migrations, women are very eager to leave and to find 
different avenues and possibilities to fulfil their aspirations and hopes. New 
female spaces have been created by global processes and the fact that women 
have explored new possibilities means a challenge to existing gender and 
power relations. In transnational networks and spaces, male dominance as 
well as the discourses male migrants and their organizations and networks 
have initiated have to be interpreted as a reaction to transformations initiated 
by female migrations. Despite these discourses, women have crossed borders, 
a fact which reveals women's agency in migration and their desire to change. 

In a physical sense, the crossing of borders is always closely connected 
to the hope of economic improvement but also embedded in the construc- 
tion of a world abroad. Asked about their motives, women have described 
an imagined world where people live in nice houses and treat each other in 
respectful ways. According to the interviews, the most important aspect is 
that economic opportunities for women do exist outside Bangladesh. The 
majority of women complained of the lack of income-earning possibilities in 
their regions. Either there were no employment possibilities for women or 
women were not allowed to engage in activities outside the ‘home’. In rural 
areas of Bangladesh, the distribution of ‘global’ information by newspapers, 
television and movies is still in its initial stages. Nevertheless, images created 
by these media on life abroad have reached more and more households and 
their female members. Media have thus become a part of the construction of 
imagined worlds as have ‘the narrative-based accounts of strips of reality’ 
(Appadurai, 1990: 299) by returned female migrants that offer elements 
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forming scripts of imagined lives abroad. The increasing demand for female 
global and regional labour migrants is seen. It corresponds to aspirations of 
women and it leads to a renegotiation of gender relations. 


Organization of the Migration Process 

Imagination also plays a significant role for male migration. Family networks 
and transnational ties are important for the realization of their migration. In 
the case of female migrants, relations outside family and community are acti- 
vated in order to facilitate migration. All the women interviewed (migrant 
women, returned migrant women and women who are planning to migrate) 
are aware of the fact that women leaving the country are not respected in 
their families or communities. Therefore ‘outsiders’, mainly local agents, 
specialized in female migration, or returned female migrants play an import- 
ant role in the whole recruitment process, The majority of women explained 
that they informed their families only after having organized the migration 
process and having paid parts of the costs. They negotiate thus from ‘a 
position of a fait accompli’ (Kabeer, 1991: 142). Although these women are 
trying to avoid conflicts with this strategy, they are indirectly questioning 
the decision-making power of their male relatives. Only in some cases have 
families been involved. In these instances, it was decided that a female 
member should migrate because the costs of recruitment were only half of 
the costs men had to pay due to the lower income the woman would receive. 
Here again, global conditions are leading to transformations and renegotia- 
tions of so-called typical male and female tasks and behaviours. On the one 
hand, there is the economic situation of the respective families. On the other 
hand, new possibilities for women open up new arenas for them. Neverthe- 
less, women have never been pressured to migrate as in the case of male 
migrants (Mahler, 1999: 707). 

Most of the women planning their migration without their families’ 
knowledge took the decision after having spoken to returned female 
migrants. They also obtained loans from them. Transnational ties, as in the 
case of male migrants, were of less importance, mainly due to the fact that 
women seldom knew transnational actors. In some areas, a new female-based 
credit system developed parallel to already existing ones not necessarily 
accessible to women.!8 Returned migrant women have increasingly judged 
that giving loans to other women who plan to migrate is the most profitable 
investment for them. Conditions and, in particular, interest rates, are gener- 
ally similar to interest rates set by local money lenders. Returned migrant 
women have often developed a clear and new understanding of their own 
money due to the migration process (Dannecker, 2003b). 

Whereas men have possibilities to invest in business or land, women, 
especially in rural areas, do not have these options. Thus, many of the 
returned migrants interviewed have argued that financing migration 
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processes does not only help women who are planning to migrate but allows 
them to make some profit. This happens in most of the cases without inform- 
ing families, as Fouzia M. explains: 


When I came back, I kept some money for myself. See, my husband has spent 
all the money I sent back while abroad, for his own pleasure. Thus I decided 
to keep some money away from him. I gave part of the money to my neighbour 
who is planning to migrate to Mauritius. She will pay the money back from her 
first earnings. I trust her since we have been neighbours for some years already. 
Neither she nor my family knows about the loan yet. 


The lack of economic opportunities for returned female migrants does not 
only result in new credit systems but also in the desire to migrate again. 
Whereas the majority of returned male migrants stated that they were glad 
to be back, women articulated a clear wish to migrate again: ‘My hope is to 
leave again as soon as possible’; ‘I am planning to migrate again’; ‘I have 
already contacted a local dalal!’ and hope that I will get the documents soon 
so that I can go again.’ 


Female Networks 

Female migration thus leads in some areas to the development of new female- 
based networks. But it has to be stressed that these new networks are not 
embedded in already existing transnational networks, and that relations with 
NGOs or other important actors of the migration process are only at the 
beginning. Information about local agents and possible workplaces is 
exchanged. Nevertheless, most of the female migrants interviewed could not, 
like their male colleagues, count on a good support system before departure, 
during the stay abroad or after coming back. Yet, male and female networks 
do not overlap. It is thus surprising that in studies highlighting the relevance 
of networks for migration processes, gender plays no significant role.2 Even 
though networks established by female migrants are loose (women are not 
mobile enough to develop strong face-to-face ties), they offer women new 
visions of themselves and of their families. The mobilization of economic 
resources has developed, as in the case of evolving credit systems, but what 
is more important is that networks offer working and living alternatives to 
women who are spread over areas where they have hardly had any possibility 
before. Romana N. said: 


A lot of women come to my place to get my advice. So many women want to 
leave and live and work abroad. I always tell them that it is good to go away, 
that one can learn a lot of new things but that they also have to be careful. 


This networking permits even women in rural areas to get access to global 
mobility. 

Nevertheless, it must be added that exclusion and the negative reputation 
of female migrants make solidarity difficult between women. Many of the 
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interviewees try to distinguish themselves from the ‘other’, from the woman 
who has a so-called loose lifestyle. Whereas male migrants, their organiz- 
ations, networks and families have developed solidarity on a common 
identity, the women have only just started to develop a common identity and 
a space where they can express some kind of solidarity. 


The Evaluation of the Stay Abroad 

In contrast to their male colleagues, female migrants have given very positive 
accounts of their situation and time abroad. Most of the women stated that 
they felt respected and that their superiors appreciated their work. Nazma 
M. described her experiences in the following way: 


I like Malaysia and the people. Here all people, men and women, can work. My 
supervisor likes me and I like the work. It is very clean in the factory and we 
all work very nicely together. I do not have any problems. It is also very safe 
to go out and we are protected by the factory owner. I have also gained a lot 
of weight because I like the food very much. 


It can be argued that returned female migrants changed during their 
transnational experiences. They have become very critical of their place of 
origin and existing possibilities to work. They said that their work perform- 
ances were appreciated in Malaysia. They also felt respected while working 
outside the home. Many said that they felt less constrained by the 
Bangladeshi gender order and that they had changed their ideas on women 
and work. Mukta A. explained: 


I work in an electronics factory in Malaysia. At the beginning, I thought I could 
not do the work because women cannot handle these technical things. That's 
what people are always telling us. But after the first weeks and after observing 
other women doing this kind of work, I realized that I am very good in putting 
electronic parts together. 1 am nowadays as good as my male colleagues. 


According to Mukta A. and other female migrants interviewed, the problems 

they have faced have been caused by their male Bangladeshi counterparts. 
Many women have reported that Bangladeshi men have told them that they 
are not supposed to be in Malaysia and to work in factories, while others 
have approached them or have blackmailed them when they did not appreci- 
ate their sexual offers. 

Whereas male migrants spoke of problems they had had with different 
ethnic groups in Malaysia, women described the positive interactions and 
social tles they had developed while being abroad. For male migrants, the 
transnational community provides the arena where their status and social 
position have increased, whereas they have to cope with stigmatization and 
marginalization in the receiving country (Dannecker, 2003a; Gurowitz, 
2000). The contrary can be observed for female migrants. Their social 
position and status in the transnational space have decreased with their 
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migration. Thus, it is not surprising that female migrants have to be success- 
ful abroad in order to cope with negative images and to legitimize the 
‘violation’ of the gender order. 


Transformations and Changes in Gender Relations: An Outlook 

But despite these problems, it can be argued that female migration, due to 
the global economic restructuring, has led to struggles over the meaning of 
gender relations. Transnational experiences and the participation of female 
migrants in the daily life of two nation-states, at least for some time, shape 
their activities and experiences. As already mentioned, women have devel- 
oped a clear understanding of their own money. Furthermore, they have 
compared both life-worlds and have started criticizing male behaviour and 
lack of employment opportunities for women in Bangladesh. Rouda B. 
said: 


See, Malaysia is a Muslim country, Nevertheless, women can work here. They 
can earn their own money and people do not gossip about them. On the 
contrary, their husbands support them and even help them with their 
housework. In Bangladesh, men do not work in the house, they just leave their 
lungis?! wherever they are. Men are idle in our country. At home, we are not 
supposed to work and even if we do, people will say bad things. Our husbands 
will never support a working woman, even if he has no job. In Bangladesh, they 
say that a good Muslim woman does not work outside the house, but the 
Malays are also good Muslims, aren't they? 


As Rouda B.'s statement reveals, the transnational experience has led to new 
perspectives on existing gender relations. Many women have stated that they 
now believe in the equality of men and women and that they have started, at 
least at home, negotiating gender relations (Rozario and Gow, 2003: 67). 
Furthermore, it could be observed that many women have tried to perpetu- 
ate differences they experienced abroad, and to introduce new practices after 
their return. 

Migration leads to disagreements of meanings (Goldring, 1999: 168), and 
in the case of female migrants, of gender relations. Returned female migrant 
workers have turned out to be much more mobile than women who did not 
migrate. They have contested local practices, by giving loans to other women 
or by visiting former colleagues. Some of these women have dressed in a 
different way at least at home; they have criticized their husbands and 
families by referring to the Malaysian context and their own experiences. 
Many women have even started to argue on religious issues. They know that 
Malaysia is perceived in Bangladesh as a very successful Islamic country, a 
role model for Bangladesh. The fact that female employment is obvious in a 
successful Islamic country whereas female employment outside the house is 
perceived as a violation of the gender order in Bangladesh, has often been put 
forward. Women have developed their own idea on gender and home due to 
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their transnational existence. They have introduced new gender practices in 
local contexts. Non-migrant women have adopted some of the new practices 
and have started imagining a life abroad as well. 

Transformations and renegotiations of gender relations have taken place 
in the transnational space and have influenced the local context. But as has 
been pointed out, the transnational space includes unequal gender relations. 
Migrants have remained embedded in the Bangladeshi gender order, which 
makes it easier for men to take the decision to migrate, to get support and to 
return. Nevertheless, gender and gender relations have been reconstructed 
and reproduced within the transnational space. The transformation of gender 
relations in the local context, as analysed in the earlier paragraphs, has just 
started. Transnational practices and activities of male migrants, trying to 
reconstruct a gender order on religious grounds, make it difficult for women 
to renegotiate gender relations. Nevertheless, the gender structure has been 
challenged, as the empirical data reveal. Women will move, regardless of 
politics and discourses in Bangladesh. They will initiate further transform- 
ations of gender and power relations. 


Notes 


1 The following analysis is based on data collected in Malaysia from September to 
December 2001 and in Bangladesh from January to March 2002. The research 
project focused on transnational labour migration between these two countries 
(see also Dannecker, 2003a). Qualitative interviews with male and female migrants 
and returned migrants were conducted. Additionally, participant observation was 
applied in migrant communities in Malaysia as well as in communities of returned 
migrants in Bangladesh. Furthermore, I interviewed families of migrant workers, 
representatives of migrant organizations, NGOs and government officials in 
Malaysia as well as in Bangladesh. 

World Bank data reveal the large development differences between Asian 
countries in the last decades. Whereas the newly industrialized countries, such as 
Taiwan, Singapore, Malaysia and South Korea, have undergone rapid industrial- 
ization and experienced rising incomes, high growth rates and international 
involvement mainly by investing in human capital and by adopting an export- 
oriented strategy, other countries such as Bangladesh, Indonesia or the Philippines 
still belong to the least developed countries. High unemployment rates, low 
income, poverty and the fact that huge populations still depend on the agricultural 
sector characterize these countries (see World Bank, 2004; UNDP, 2000). Thus, 
Asian countries appear to bifurcate into high and low wage blocks. One 
important, but not the only explanation is the flow of migrants connecting the 
two fields (see also Massey et al., 1998: 171). 

3 For a detailed analysis on migration to Malaysia, see for instance Karim et al. 

(1999) or Pillai (1999). 
4 According to government statistics, the Malays constitute 57.8 percent of the 
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population, followed by Chinese (24.9 percent) and Indians (7.0 percent); other 
non-citizens constitute 7.2 percent (Embong, 2000: 9). 

5 The majority of domestic workers in Malaysia have come from Indonesia and the 
Philippines. It can be observed that Filipina workers are preferred because they 
are said to be more skilled For several years, the Malaysian government tried to 
allow only Muslim women, e.g. Indonesian women, to work in Muslim families. 
Thus, Malay families were not able to recruit domestic workers from the Philip- 
pines. There is still a public discussion on whether Indonesian domestic workers 
should work in local Chinese families, where their religious practices might not 
be accepted (Chin, 1997). 

6 It is estimated that, in 2001, about 100,000--300,000 Bangladeshi migrant workers 
lived in Malaysia (Migration News, 2001). Figures vary to a great extent. Nobody 
knows how many undocumented Bangladeshi migrants have lived or are living in 
Malaysia. Most sources assume that the number of undocumented migrants is as 
high as the number of documented migrants. According to Bangladesh govern- 
ment statistics, only about 5000 women went to Malaysia each year during the 
1990s. A similar figure is given by recruitment agencies (Siddiqui, 2001: 37). 
Nevertheless, it has been suggested that the official figure is a gross underrepre- 
sentation of the actual number. Ain O Shalish Kendra (1997), a human rights 
NGO, indicated that 100,000 women left the country in 1992. Many of them went 
to Malaysia. 

7 Twenty-six percent of foreign income earnings are due to remittances sent by 
migrants (Murshid et al., 2001: 7). According to the Asian Development Bank 
(2004), the trade deficit increased in 2002 and 2003, but was covered by workers’ 
remittances. It is estimated that remittances grew to US$3.1 billion in 2003. Thus, 
it is not astonishing that all Bangladeshi governments are actively trying to 
support the export of ‘man power’. Migration has become an important economic 
sector in the national economy. Nevertheless, empirical studies reveal that 
migration hardly ever improves the local economic situation of migrants and their 
families. High recruitment costs, low salaries paid in the receiving countries as 
well as the fact that remittances are mainly used for consumption, all these facts 
do not lead to a sustainable economic improvement in so-called migration areas 
(see, for example, Rahman, 2003; Rozario and Gow, 2003). 

8 Until today, the gendered structure of migration movements is only analysed in 
gender studies. See, for example, Willis and Yeoh (2000), Knorr and Meier (2000), 
Morokasic et al. (2003), Pessar (1999) or Mahler (1999). 

9 See, for example, Pessar and Mahler (2001), Al-Ali and Koser (2002) and Fouron 
and Glick Schiller (2001). 

10 In this article, transnational communities are defined as groups resulting from 
migration. They are based in two or more countries and committed to a variety 
of activities and transactions (Castles, 2003: 13). 

11 Purdah, which is the Bengali word for ‘curtain’, is one of several instruments to 
control women. It is the most institutionalized system of social control since it 
regulates social and physical spaces occupied by men and women (Siddiqi, 1991; 
Kabeer, 1988; White, 1992). 

12 Selma A., a returned migrant woman, related that even her husband, a local agent, 
has hidden the fact that she lived and worked in Malaysia for five years. 
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13 For a more detailed discussion on transnational actors and their mobilization of 
social, economic and cultural capital, see Faist (2000). 

14 It is argued in the literature that cultural concepts of male domination and female 
subordination, which infused into and became ‘common sense’ of power relations 
in factories, are responsible for women’s docility (for a discussion, see Ong, 1987; 
Pearson, 1992; Brydon and Chant, 1989). 

15 The well-developed support and network system of male migrants was often 
given in interviews as the main reason why the Malaysian government has tried, 
since 2001, to reduce the number of Bangladeshi migrants. One NGO represen- 
tative stated: ‘the government is trying to recruit increasingly people from 
Myanmar and Nepal because they are more innocent than the Bangladeshi 
workers, because they have not yet built up networks or a support system’. 

16 After the economic crisis of 1997 and 2001, competition for available jobs between 
different migrant groups increased. The Bangladeshi migrant workers encounter 
various problems with the local Indian population because they compete not only 
for the same jobs but also for cheap accommodation. Nearly all Bangladeshi 
migrants felt that local Indians treated them badly. 

17 See Weiner (1982), Castles and Miller (1993) or Siddiqui (2002). 

18 The fact that women do not have access to financial resources has been one of the 
reasons for founding the Grameen Bank, an organization that has given small 
loans to women in rural areas. Other NGOs have followed suit. Currently, credit 
schemes are an important development strategy worldwide. The credits these 
organizations have offered have not been important for the organization of the 
migration process since they have been too small. It is not possible to use them 
for activities outside the local area. 

19 A dalal is a local agent, working in rural areas for recruitment agencies from 
Dhaka, the capital of Bangladesh. 

20 See, for example, Massey et al. (1987), Portes (1983) or Boyd (1989), who 
underline the relevance of networks for migration processes. 

21 A lungi is a skirt-like garment worn by men. 
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Introduction 


[: the current era of globalization, the internationalization of capital and 
the global reorganization of production have promoted uneven economic 
development contributing to increasing levels of international migration. 
Concurrently, communications technology and affordable travel have 
enabled migrants to maintain diverse and consistent linkages with their coun- 
tries of origin. Immigrants pursue individual or collective relationships with 
the country of origin for a variety of reasons including the difficulty in 
obtaining economic security in either sending and receiving societies, racial 
and ethnic discrimination in the host society, and/or the desire to assist in the 
socioeconomic development of communities of origin often neglected by 
home governments or destroyed by civil conflict (Basch et al., 1994; Popkin, 
1997). Migrant-led transnationalism includes maintaining kinship and social 
networks across borders, sending or receiving remittances and the establish- 
ment of hometown associations that engage in collective community projects 
in the home region among other activities (Goldring, 2002). 

The elaborate linkages between migrant-sending and receiving areas that 
emerge lead some scholars to conceive of transnational migration as a 
phenomenon that may go beyond individuals and households, incorporating 
entire communities (migrant and non-migrant members) into the globaliz- 
ation process (Rouse, 1991; Goldring, 1992; Basch et al., 1994; R. Smith, 1995; 
Levitt, 1998; M.P. Smith and Guarnizo, 1998; Portes et al., 1999). Trans- 
national communities emerge as a significant number of people from a given 
place of origin and settlement share this experience with each other 
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transforming the way they think of themselves (Levitt, 1999). Transnational 
communities have three novel features: they are a product of global capi- 
talism due to the labor demand from the North; they constitute a phenom- 
enon distinct from the traditional patterns of immigrant adaptation; and they 
offer more opportunities for popular initiatives (Portes et al., 1999). 

The density and complexity of such interactions across local spaces 
coalesce into a single sphere of social action, the transnational social field, 
which evolves as a newly constructed social space that straddles international 
borders (Rouse, 1991; Basch et al., 1994). As immigrants construct trans- 
national social networks of obligations and assistance, home country elites 
respond by attempting to reincorporate the immigrants into the sending 
nation polity. Transnational social fields become consolidated in the context 
of the interaction between the transnational practices of immigrants (‘trans- 
nationalism from below’) and the transnational engagement of sending 
country elites (‘transnationalism from above’) (Smith and Guarnizo, 1998; 
Landolt et al., 1999). 

Within the literature that focuses on ‘transnationalism from below’, 
scholars have focused on the construction of indigenous migrant ethnicity in 
the host society context (Nagengast and Kearney, 1990; Kearney, 1996; 
Popkin, 1999; Rivera-Salgado, 2000; Fox and Rivera-Salgado, 2004). These 
studies suggest that the adverse conditions experienced by indigenous immi- 
grants in the host context, particularly the nature of their incorporation in 
rural and urban labor markets and religious institutions and resulting 
discrimination, lead to immigrant ethnic organization. These organizations 
usually engage directly with the community or region of origin often provid- 
ing direct support for development projects in these locales. Other scholars 
document how the process of transnational migration alters traditional social, 
religious and political structures in indigenous migrant-sending communities 
(Kearney and Besserer, 2004; Robles Camacho, 2004; Velasquez, 2004; 
Maldonado and Artia Rodriguez, 2004). Within these studies, the question 
of how and why transnational migration simultaneously influences and alters 
ethnicity at both ends of the migrant circuit remains relatively unexplored. 
This article examines this topic with a study of ethnic identity formation 
within the transnational community that links the Guatemalan Mayan 
(Kanjobal) region of Santa Eulalia with Los Angeles, relying on extensive 
qualitative fieldwork conducted in Santa Eulalia and Los Angeles since 1995 
and a census conducted in the sending community in 1996.1 I find that the 
economic flows associated with the transnational migratory process have 
exacerbated pre-existing class and social stratification in the home society 
appearing to diminish community cohesion in the Guatemalan context. 
Simultaneously, transnational community members based in Los Angeles 
confront adverse conditions including restrictive US immigration policy, a 
competitive secondary sector job market, racial discrimination and the 
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dominance of Latino religious institutions that downplay the cultural 
distinctiveness of the Mayan community. The increased vulnerability associ- 
ated with these conditions in both Los Angeles and the Guatemalan context 
has generated new forms of resistance reflected in the emergence of pan- 
Mayan community organizations at both ends of the migrant circuit. By 
emphasizing their Mayan culture, these organizations have gained support 
from established religious organizations, non-governmental organizations 
and academics from a number of countries. Thus, this case demonstrates how 
ethnic change generated by migration may empower indigenous trans- 
national communities suggesting the need for inquiry of social change 
processes at both ends of the migrant circuit in order to understand the 
potential of ‘transnationalism from below’. After examining characteristics 
of the home community of Santa Eulalia, the article considers how trans- 
national migration shapes ethnicity in both sending and host contexts. 


The Community of Santa Eulalia 


Santa Eulalia is situated in the center of the Kanjobal Indian region in the 
department of Huehuetenango in Guatemala. The department of Huehuete- 
nango is located in the western Altiplano region of the country, a region in 
which the Indian population is primarily concentrated. Although no firm 
estimates exist on the total number of indigenous Guatemalans, analysts 
assert that over 40 percent of the country’s 9 million inhabitants are Indian 
(Psacharopoulos and Patrinos, 1994). The Kanjobales are one of 22 distinct 
indigenous (ethnolinguistic) groups in Guatemala and are the descendants of 
the Mayan Indians. The Quiches, Mames, Cakchiqueles and Kechis are the 
most numerous, perhaps numbering 3 million persons. The remaining groups 
vary in size, with the Kanjobales numbering perhaps 100,000-150,000. Each 
of the distinct ethnolinguistic groups can be further subdivided linguistically 
as particular areas within the region have adopted their specific dialect of the 
Kanjobal language. For example, the Kanjobal language spoken in Santa 
Eulalia can be distinguished from that spoken in San Miguel Acatan. 
Additionally, communication between ethnolinguistic groups is extremely 
difficult as the languages differ to a considerable extent. However, some of 
the neighboring ethnolinguistic groups can communicate with each other to 
a certain degree. Kanjobales, for example, can understand the Chuj language 
though they have more difficulty with Jacalteco. 

Extreme inequality in land ownership benefits Ladinos (mixed-blood 
Guatemalans), who dominate the country politically and economically, 
resulting in inferior subsistence agricultural livelihoods for most Maya in 
the highlands region. This situation has led historically to Mayan depen- 
dence on seasonal migration to southern plantations (coffee, cotton, sugar) 
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to supplement minimal incomes (McCreery, 1976).? Horrendous working 
and living conditions and extremely low wages on the plantations often do 
not enable seasonal plantation workers to bypass the annual migration. 
Since the mid-1980s, international migration to the US has largely replaced 
seasonal migration to the coast as the strategy relied on to secure an income 
in some communities in the region. Mayan communities have experienced 
significant societal transformation in the past 40 years, including the 
consolidation of Catholicism and the cultural merging of Catholicism and 
Mayan costumbre (Brintnall, 1979; Wilson, 1995), the incorporation of 
community members into Evangelical churches and Pentecostal sects 
(Wilson, 1995; Stoll, 1988), changes in the regional economy (Smith, 1984, 
1990) and the militarization of large areas due to prolonged civil war (Manz, 
1988). 

Extreme levels of poverty contributed to the proliferation of popular 
organizations (many inspired by the Catholic Church) in the western high- 
lands of Guatemala that have addressed severe socioeconomic problems. The 
civil war that began in the 1960s and intensified considerably in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s severely impacted the western highlands including the 
Kanjobal region of Huehuetenango. By 1980, the guerrilla movement in 
Guatemala obtained a considerable level of civilian support in the Indian 
highlands, resulting in massive and indiscriminate counterinsurgency opera- 
tions launched by the Guatemalan military. Sources have claimed that these 
operations led to the destruction of at least 440 Indian villages and hamlets 
in Huehuetenango and the neighboring department of Quiche (Manz, 1988; 
Oficina de Derechos Humanos de Arzobispado de Guatemala, 1998). Some 
sources place the total number of deaths in the highlands at between 50,000 
and 75,000 for the period 1978 to 1984 (Manz, 1988). Whereas several 
communities were the sites of military massacres, including San Miguel 
Acatan and Barillas in the Kanjobal region, many others, such as Santa 
Eulalia, suffered extensive selective persecution of community leaders at the 
hands of the Guatemalan military (Manz, 1988; Oficina de Derechos 
Humanos de Arzobispado de Guatemala, 1998). Additionally, the military 
asserted direct political control of the region through the institution of a 
system called ‘interinstitutional coordination’ and the forced recruitment of 
civilians into the civilian patrols that the military relied on to report ‘subver- 
sive’ activity in the communities (Manz, 1988). These structures altered 
traditional political and social structures in the Indian communities of the 
region. 

The municipality of Santa Eulalia has a population of 20,000 (INE, 
1996) with its town center situated at an altitude of approximately 8500 feet 
in the Cuchumatanes mountains. The municipality extends 150 square miles 
and includes the town center and 28 rural villages (aldeas), the furthest 15 
hours walking from the center. Traditionally, the few Ladinos who resided 
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in the municipality until the 1970s lived in the town, with the Kanjobal 
population residing primarily in the aldeas.* In spite of this residential 
division along ethnic lines, many Kanjobales traditionally owned small 
houses with other family members in the town center for use only during 
market days, the annual patron saint celebration and other events. Although 
the vast majority of the population report Catholicism as their primary 
religious affiliation, sizeable proportions of the population (20 percent) 
report evangelical or Mayan costumbre as their primary religion Fifty 
percent of the population of the municipality of Santa Eulalia is 14 years of 
age or under (36 percent aged nine or under) and a high proportion of the 
population aged 14 or over has no formal education (76 percent of women 
as compared to 50 percent of men) leading to high illiteracy rates. Only 4 
percent of the population have four or more years of education, and 22 
percent have four to six years of education (16 percent men as compared to 
6 percent women). 

A clear class distinction between the town center and the aldeas exists: 
municipal government workers, school teachers and commercial owners 
reside in town while the agricultural labor force resides in the aldeas. Santa 
Eulalia is connected by a road that originates in the departmental capital of 
Huehuetenango located 40 miles to the south and leads to the city of Barillas 
located 20 miles to the north. The existence of the road has facilitated the 
recent expansion of small commercial enterprises (83 small establishments in 
the town center) financed to a great extent by migrant dollars. However, the 
municipality is extremely poor as the dominant economic activity remains 
subsistence agriculture. In the municipality of Santa Eulalia, 90 percent of the 
economically active population engage in agricultural work, an occupation 
that suffers due to the diminishing landholdings of households and the 
decreasing productivity of land due to environmental degradation. The 
primary crops are corn and beans, though recent crop diversification projects 
promoted by the European Community in the area have increased produc- 
tion of several vegetables. 

The growing acceptance of Catholicism due in part to the presence of 
Maryknoll priests in this region, beginning in the 1950s, has shaped the 
manner in which many Kanjobales practice elements of Mayan costumbre 
and Catholicism simultaneously. Thus, in addition to participating in 
Catholic Church activities, Kanjobales continue to practice several rituals 
that include asking permission to the earth to till it or to animals to kill them, 
the burning of pine splits, copal incense and wax candles before cross shrines, 
and the following of the sacred calendar (tzolkin). Communities in the region 
also regularly appoint an alcalde rezador, or prayer leader, who prays for the 
prosperity of the community for a year while financially supported by the 
community. Components of the traditional Maya civil-religious hierarchic 
organization, such as the talk circle that emphasizes respectful turn-taking 
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and consensus decision-making, have become incorporated into the Catholic 
Church commissions that run the daily affairs of the local church. 


International Migration from Santa Eulalia to the US 


International migration to the US from the Kanjobal region of northern 
Huehuetenango can be characterized as having occurred in three distinct 
stages ~ pioneer, war refugee and youth-driven migration — and was preceded 
by internal migration in the 1940-70 period. The few pioneer migrants who 
came to Los Angeles in the 1970s tended to come from San Miguel Acatan, 
one of the neighboring municipalities to Santa Eulalia. The civil war that 
raged in the region in-the late 1970s and 1980s fuelled the second stage of 
international migration. In particular, respondents from Santa Eulalia 
commented that the reliance on civil patrols by the Guatemalan military in 
the early 1980s disrupted social and economic life within the region, leading 
many men to choose to migrate to the US. The Guatemalan military forced 
all men to participate each week in civil patrols or pay for a replacement. 
Many refugees from the highlands fled initially in the late 1970s and early 
1980s to the refugee camps and to communities in southern Mexico (perhaps 
150,000 indigenous Guatemalans went to Mexico at that time). By 1984, 
Guatemalan Indians from the western highlands began to go directly to the 
US in increasing numbers, with the vast majority of Kanjobales going to Los 
Angeles and Indianatown, Florida (Burns, 1993). As the violence declined in 
the late 1980s and 1990s, the networks linking these migrants to their respec- 
tive home communities contributed to the third wave of migration, consist- 
ing primarily of single men but also married men from the region. The 
emigration of single women and married women joining their husbands, who 
had acquired legal status, has increased in the past few years, but single men 
continue to dominate this migrant stream. Furthermore, large-scale indigen- 
ous migration to the US from other regions within the western highlands of 
Guatemala has occurred such as Quiche Mayan migration from Totonicapan 
to Houston (Hagan, 1994). 

An analysis of 1996 census data from Yichjoyom, a 450-person village 
(aldea) located five kilometers from the center of Santa Eulalia, reveals 
additional features of migration from this region.® Table 1 demonstrates that 
over 75 percent of international migrants left on their first trip from 
Yichjoyom in the 1990s. Most migrants (77 percent) were international 
migrants though internal migration to Guatemala City and other regions of 
the country continued at a significant rate. Over 70 percent of the migrants 
interviewed in the sample traveled to California during their first trip to the 
US (41 percent to Los Angeles and 27 percent to San Diego/Escondido). 
Southern Florida was the destination of 22 percent of first-time migrants 
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Table 1 Individual Characteristics of Migration in Yichjoyom 


International or internal migration during first trip % 
International 77.8 
Internal 22.2 

Destination of international migrants during first trip 
Los Angeles 41.5 
San Diego/Escondido 26.8 
Florida 22.0 
Other region of the US 4.9 
Cancun, Mexico 4,9 

Year of first trip for international migrants 
1986-90 21.4 
1991-93 54.8 
1994-96 23.8 

Cost of first trip for international migrants 
US$0-350 23.8 
US$351-850 50.0 
US$851-1500 21.4 
US$1501-1700 4.8 

Percentage of return migration 11.1 

N= 54 


Source: Census of Yichjoyom, 1996. 


from this aldea, while 5 percent of international migrants from Yichjoyom 
migrated to Cancun, Mexico on their first trip. Return migration rates stand 
at 11 percent from this aldea. The cost of migration for international migrants 
varied considerably depending on the final destination site (Mexico or the 
US) and whether the migrant relied on the services of a coyote (smuggler). 
The census data from this community also reveal that international and 
internal migration from this area was dominated by unmarried men under 
age 30 (Table 2). Table 2 indicates that migrants had higher levels of education 
than non-migrants as revealed by the high proportion of non-migrants 
compared to migrants with no formal education (44 percent vs 2 percent men 
and 57 percent vs 22 percent women) and by the higher proportion of 
migrants as compared to non-migrants with four or more years of education 
(62 percent vs 27 percent men and 44 percent vs 19 percent women). Inter- 
national and internal migration led to some occupational change for migrant 
men and women. Migrant men continued to work as agricultural laborers 
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Table 2 Demographic Characteristics of Adults (14 years and older) by 
Gender and Migrant Status (Internal and External) in Yichjoyom 





Migrants Non-migrants 
Women Men Women Men 
(N = 9) (N = 42) (N=136) (N= 82) 
(6.2%) (33.9%) (93.8%) (66.1%) 
% % % % 
Age 
14-20 222 23.8 27.9 24.4 
21-30 33.3 57.1 24.3 18.3 
31-40 44.4 14.3 17.6 15.9 
41-more 0 4.8 30.1 41.4 
Years of education 
0 22.2 2.4 57.4 43.9 
1-3 33.3 38.1 23.5 29.3 
46 22.2 45.1 17.6 24.4 
7-more 22.2 14.4 1.5 2.4 
Occupation 
Unknown 45.5 
Agriculture 0 33.3 37 78.0 
Homemaker 1141 0 47.1 0 
Student 11.1 2.4 5.9 13.4 
Business owner 0 0 0 4.9 
Construction 0 7.1 0 2.4 
Garment worker 0 44.4 38.1 1.5 
Landscaping 0 9.5 0 0 
Domestic 22.2 0 1.5 0 
Other 11.1 3.3 3.7 0 
N = 269. 


Source Census of Yichjoyom, 1996. 


though at significantly lower levels than non-migrants (33 percent vs 78 
percent). This finding reflects the relative importance of southern Florida as 
a migrant destination: most migrants work as agricultural laborers in that 
region. Approximately 40 percent of all migrant men and women work in 
garment factories, reflecting the high incidence of international migration to 
Los Angeles. Among migrant women, 89 percent are incorporated into the 
labor force, whereas 83 percent of non-migrant women work within the 
household. Yet making specific claims about migrant women based on these 
census results is difficult given the small sample size. 
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Transnational Migration and ee Change in Santa 
Eulalia 


Economic Change 

Previous community studies have demonstrated how international migration 
exacerbates income and land inequality within peripheral sending regions 
(Mines, 1981; Massey et al., 1987; Georges, 1990; Taylor, 1992; Taylor and 
Wyatt, 1993). The household census data from Yichjoyom demonstrate the 
economic significance of international migration for this region. Table 3 
shows that international migrant households from this community owned 
more land on average than non-migrant households prior to migration (22 
cuerdas vs 12 cuerdas [1 cuerda = 0.13 acre]) in 1996, a finding that combined 
with the higher level of education for migrants compared to non-migrants 
indicates selectivity of migration from this community. The difference in 
landholdings between migrant and non-migrant households grew due to 
migration as migrant households had increased their average landholdings to 


Table 3 Economic Characteristics of Households by Migrant Status in 


Yichjoyom 
Migrant  Non-migrant 
(N = 36) (N = 26) 
% % 
Migrant status of household 58.0 42.0 
Average current quantity of land owned (cuerdas) 28.8 125 
Average quantity of land owned prior to 
Migration (cuerdas) 22.6 12.5 
Quantity of land owned by category (cuerdas) 
0-5 8.3 37.5 
6-10 13.9 29.1 
11-20 27.7 21.0 
21-50 44.0 8.3 
51-100 5.5 4.1 
Seasonal work on plantation 
Yes 11.1 57.7 
No | 88.9 42.3 
(N= 62). 


Cuerda = 25 X 25 varas; 1 vara = 0.85 meter; (1 cuerda = 0.13 acre} 
Source: Census of Yichjoyom, 1996. 
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29 cuerdas, compared to the 12 cuerdas owned by non-migrant households. 
If we examine the distribution of land owned by households in Yichjoyom 
in 1996, we see that 50 percent of migrant households owned 21 or more 
cuerdas as compared to only 12 percent for non-migrant households. Thus 
this community became increasingly stratified due to migration, and migrant 
households had the potential to earn more income with agricultural produc- 
tion than non-migrant households. Another indication for this conclusion 
can be seen in Table 3 as non-migrant households continued to rely on 
seasonal labor migration to the Pacific coast at much higher rates than 
migrant households (58 percent vs 11 percent). 

The difference between migrant and non-migrant household landhold- 
ing becomes clearer if we compare current landholding patterns in 
Yichjoyom with data from a 1968 survey conducted in the same area. As 
Table 4 indicates, 69 percent of households in Yichjoyom in 1968 owned 21 
or more cuerdas, as compared to the 1996 levels of 50 percent of migrant and 
12 percent of non-migrant households in the same aldea. The average land- 
holding size in Yichjoyom in 1968 was 24.4 cuerdas as compared to the 1996 
levels of 29 cuerdas for migrant and 12 cuerdas for non-migrant households.’ 
Davis (1970) stated that in 1968 a family of five needed a minimum of 30 
cuerdas of corn for subsistence needs for one year. Thus the average house- 
hold did not have enough land for its subsistence needs 30 years ago, forcing 
most households to send family members to the coast for several months each 
year to acquire funds to purchase corn in the market. Given population 
growth in the municipality, the problem of land scarcity has considerably 
exacerbated. The situation is particularly abysmal for non-migrant house- 
holds, which lack the access to dollars to either purchase additional land, or 


Table 4 Comparison of Household Landholding in Yichjoyom 1968 and 


1996 
1996 1996 
1968 Migrant Non-migrant 
(N = 15) (N = 36) (N = 24) 
% % % 
Quantity of land owned by 
cuerda 
0-5 0 8.3 37.5 
6-10 12.5 13,9 29.1 
11-20 18.7 27.7 21.0 
21-50 62.5 44.0 8.3 
51-100 6.3 5,5 4.1 


Source: Fieldnotes from Davis (1968); Census of Yichjoyom, 1996. 
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to plant cash crops, or to start a small business enabling them to earn 
additional money to meet household needs. This outcome leads many non- 
migrant household members to incorporate wage work for migrant house- 
holds as part of their economic strategy. 

An examination of the census data pertaining to the financial remittances 
received by migrant households in Yichjoyom in 1995 reveals the relative 
importance of this source of funding for recipient households. Table 5 shows 
that 75 percent of all migrant households in the community received migrant 
remittances averaging US$400 during 1995. Although the census did not 
solicit specific income information, follow-up interviews in migrant house- 
holds in Yichjoyom reveal that remittances often accounted for over 50 
percent of total income received by the household in 1995.8 Furthermore, 
Table 5 demonstrates the importance of migrant remittances for acquiring 
land and houses: 50 percent or more of migrant households that received 
remittances made these purchases with remittance income. This finding helps 
to explain the differences mentioned previously between migrant and non- 
migrant households in landholding. The broader significance of migrant 
remittances for the municipality of Santa Eulalia is revealed through the 1995 
remittance data acquired from the two largest courier services that serve the 
municipality of Santa Eulalia. Table 5 shows that over 7700 households 
received remittances totaling over US$3 million dollars during 1995.? Each 
of these households received an average of US$408 in remittances, an amount 
similar to that received by migrant households in Yichjoyom. 

Table 6 demonstrates that, in 1996, migrant households generally resided 
in better quality housing than non-migrant households. More migrant house- 
holds were constructed with adobe walls than non-migrant households (97 
percent compared to 84 percent) and possessed roofs of sheet metal 
considered the best available (80 percent as compared to 58 percent). Among 
non-migrant homes, 19 percent continued to use traditional straw roofs. 
More migrant households possessed their own water source than non- 
migrant households (28 percent as compared to 11 percent). Lastly, migrant 
households owned significantly more horses (50 percent as compared to 15 
percent), pigs (61 percent as compared to 46 percent) and chickens (86 
percent as compared to 65 percent) than non-migrant households, offering 
these homesteads additional sources of revenue, food and ease with agri- 
cultural work. 

Community residents contended that migrant remittances have brought 
both positive and negative economic changes to the region. Positive trends 
included a perceived increase in jobs for non-migrant household members 
particularly in agriculture and construction as migrant households relied on 
this labor to build their houses and to farm their increasing landholdings. The 
creation of small commercial enterprises led to the introduction of many new 
products to the community. The financial support of migrant hometown 
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Table 5 General Characteristics of Family Remittances received by Migrant 
Households in Yichjoyom in 1995 (N = 36)? and by all Households in the 
Municipality of Santa Eulalia? 


Households that received remittances 75.0% 
Average quantity of remittances received by households in 19954 US$2490¢ 


Relation of the person who sent remittances to head 


of household 
Head of household 33.3% 
Wife 3.7% 
Son/daughter 55.6% 
Son/daughter in law 74% 
Migrant households that bought land with remittancesé 50.0% 
Migrant households that bought house with remittances® 59.3% 
Total quantity of remittances received by households in 1995 US$62,240 


Total quantity of remittances received by households in the 
municipality of Santa Eulalia in 1995 US$3,149,000 


Total number of households that received remittances 
in the municipality of Santa Eulalia in 1995 7702 


Average quantity of remittances received by households 
in the municipality of Santa Eulalia in 1995 US$408 


a Source: Census of Yichjoyom, 1996. 

b Data received from King Express and Intercapitales Courier Companies in 
Huehuetenango. 

“Range: US$240-6000. 

dRefers to those households that received remittances in 1995. 


associations for communal public works projects including the construction 
of a hospital, school and church also benefited the community. 

In spite of these advantages, discussion participants emphasized the 
negative consequences of the widening economic stratification between 
migrant and non-migrant households. They claimed that international migra- 
tion generated rapid inflation of land prices due to the introduction of dollars 
in the region. This development often made the price of land in the town 
center beyond reach for non-migrant households. Thus, housing in the center 
of town became dominated by those with access to dollars or with steady 
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Table 6 Characteristics of Migrant and Non-Migrant Households in 
Yichjoyom, 1996 


Migrant household Non-migrant household 


% % 
Housing materials 
Walls 
Adobe 97.2 84.6 
Other 2.8 15.4 
Roof 
Sheet metal 83.3 57.7 
Tile 13.9 23.1 
Straw 2.8 19.2 
Water source 
Own tap 30.5 11.5 
Communal tap 0 3.8 
Well 16.7 15.4 
Spring 52.8 69.3 
Animals owned 
Horses 50.0 15.4 
Sheep 30.6 34.6 
Pigs 61.1 46.2 
Chickens 85.7 65.4 


Source: Census of Yichjoyom, 1996. 


non-agricultural employment (public workers including teachers), an 
outcome that exacerbated the historic class distinctions between the richer 
town center and the poorer rural periphery. Access to migrant dollars also 
facilitated land acquisition in the temperate eastern region of the municipal- 
ity and in neighboring Barillas, enabling migrant households to earn 
additional income with cash cropping of coffee, bananas and cardamom. 
Discussion participants also suggested that migrant households had 
more access to healthcare in the hospital and to a higher quality of education. 
Although the community wanted to offer affordable healthcare to all resi- 
dents of the region, escalating operational costs required steep increases in 
the cost of medicines and specific medical procedures, forcing the hospital to 
largely serve patients with access to dollars. Moreover, considerable differ- 
ences in the cost of public and private primary education in Santa Eulalia 
resulted in increased migrant household access (vis-a-vis non-migrant house- 


holds) to the much higher quality of the Catholic parish school due to their 
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ability to pay tuition fees. Most students that complete a secondary education 
and enter professional occupations began their education at the parochial 
school and were not exposed to the extremely poor conditions of the public 
primary school. 

The economic gap between migrant and non-migrant households also 
increased due to a higher daily wage rate for agricultural laborers. Tradition- 
ally, agricultural workers earned 10 quetzals a day (US$1 = 6 quetzals), a 
figure that increased to 20 quetzals between 1990 and 1996 due to migrant 
households’ access to dollars. Non-migrant households found it increasingly 
difficult to pay this higher wage demanded by agricultural workers. Many 
- community residents became dependent on working the land of migrant 
households but still needed to find available time to work their own land. A 
shortage of agricultural laborers existed in some aldeas because the available 
labor chose to work for migrant households in other areas. 

This discussion illustrates how transnational migration accelerated class 
stratification and contributed to broader economic change in Santa Eulalia. 
The next section of this article examines the extent to which the widening 
gap between migrant and non-migrant households diminished community 
adherence to various aspects of Kanjobal identity due to the transnational- 
ization of culture. 


Class Stratification and Ethnic Identity 

Community residents contended that the acceleration of class stratification 
contributed to social cleavages as revealed by the establishment of new ethnic 
boundaries within the municipality of Santa Eulalia. In particular, the 
discussion group data suggest that non-migrant households referred to 
migrants and their family members as ‘Ladinos’ due to their increasing 
wealth and adoption of behaviors associated with non-indigenous 
Guatemalans. As one participant commented: 


Traditionally those that live in the center of our towns are Ladinos. Take 
Barillas, for example, where they still have Ladinos. The indigenous population 
lives in the areas that surround the center and in the aldeas. Historically, the 
Ladinos have discriminated against us. Now the indigenous people in the 
center of Santa Eulalia are richer and have dollars and want to live as Ladinos, 
and they discriminate against us. They do not believe that we have any worth. 
They are the ones that own the land in temperate areas and in the center of 
town as well as the businesses. We know that we are men (and women), but in 
their presence, we are not respected as humans. 


These comments demonstrate how the new ethnic labels roughly correspond 
to the distinction residents previously made between the more prosperous 
Ladino town center and the poorer rural aldeas in which Kanjobales have 
always resided. Residents of Santa Eulalia have historically used the term 
‘Ladinos’ to refer to “Mestizos’ or mixed-blood Guatemalans that dominate 
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the country politically and economically. Historically, Ladinos displaced 
Kanjobales from the huge tracts of the best agricultural land in the more 
temperate climate zones of this region to those segments of the region with 
poorer quality land. Although virtually all Ladinos have now migrated from 
the municipality of Santa Eulalia, Kanjobales still experience discrimination 
from governmental offices in the department capital or Guatemala City 
and/or when they travel to the southern plantations and work for Ladino 
bosses. 

Community residents suggested that the ‘new Ladinos’ had acquired 
specific traits and acted similarly to Ladinos outside the region. They noted 
the propensity of migrants and their family members to engage in sewing and 
other small business occupations, while rejecting the more arduous indigena 
work (agricultural work) demonstrating their laziness. As one woman 
commented: “They only do machine work, they get too tired working the 
land, they do not want to sweat or to get dirty.’ Residents in the community 
seemed to understand some of the difficulties encountered by migrants in the 
US, such as the inability of many migrants to obtain steady work. However, 
they believe that the nature of the predominant occupation of migrants 
(garment factory work) required little effort when compared to the difh- 
culties associated with agricultural work. 

These data also indicate that many members of the community perceived 
that migrant households demonstrated Ladino” attitudes toward land. As a 
result of inflation and land speculation, land has been transformed into a 
commodity rather than the sacred basis of existence as believed traditionally 
by the Maya. As one elder commented: 


Our ancestors prayed to God and to the land asking permission to work on 
the land before placing the palo [stick] into the earth. Land was sacred; it was 
respected by our ancestors. Now we fight over the land. There is no respect. It 
is bought and sold without thought. 


Moreover, group participants commented on the increased individualism 
and the demise of community solidarity (defined as collective work on indi- 
vidual projects) generated by attitudes attributed only to Ladinos in the past. 
As one man commented: 


In the past, we helped each other build our houses, work our land. Now, the 
dollar is the most important thing. It creates individualism. If you ask for 
solidarity in the community, many people would rather just give you money 


than offer their labor. 


Adult community residents in Santa Eulalia expressed concern about the 
extent to which youth in the community imitated return migrants and 
adopted language and dress patterns prevalent in Latino communities in the 
US. They suggested that youth who attend school learn Spanish and often 
attempt to supplement this training by picking up the ‘Mexican Spanish’ and 
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limited English they hear from visiting migrants. Community members 
expressed disdain for youth resistance to use Kanjobal language when 
addressing family members. Adults frequently made negative comments 
about young men who wear baggy pants and sport the distinctive hairstyles 
associated with cholo culture in Los Angeles and young women who use 
make-up and display jewelry. The adoption of these styles by youth in the 
community was further reinforced by images projected on Mexican tele- 
vision breeding consumerism for products popular in Latino immigrant 
communities in the US. 

Adult community members also expressed concern that youth demon- 
strated a lack of respect for elders. As one elder mentioned: 


In the past young people would bow their heads when they passed an elderly 
person in town as a sign of respect. They would make way for an elderly person 
to pass before they would continue on the road. It shows a change of attitude 
that comes from those that have more education and from those that go North. 


Community residents asserted that the declining respect for elders surfaced 
repeatedly in migrant households as migrant youth altered traditional power 
dynamics within households. Access to dollars that contribute to household 
expenditure often empowers young migrants and lets them demand more 
than traditionally permissible in the house iS their parents. As one parent of 
a migrant son commented: 


My son brought back a wife [another Kanjobal] who felt she could order me 

around. She acted as if she were a patron [boss]. She never offered to help wi 

the cooking, cleaning. Neither of them helped to get the wood, e they 
, expected this work to be done for them. They were always out going around 

town and would appear only for meals demanding to be waited on. 


Moreover, the data demonstrate community disdain for the changes in 
migrant food preferences and their obsession with cleanliness (daily bathing 
and clean clothes) and suggest that migrants look down upon them as dirty. 
One man commented that many residents in his aldea were upset with one 
young migrant who returned to visit his parents. This migrant constantly 
asked his mother at mealtimes about the food she would be serving him. If 
beans and rice was the mainstay of any given meal, the migrant stormed out 
of the house to eat meat at a small restaurant in the center of town. 
Community residents also pointed to the laziness of migrant men, as 
evidenced by their refusal to do agricultural work when visiting the region. 
As one mother of a migrant son commented: “All the migrants want to do is 
drink and spend money on their friends when they come back to Santa 
Eulalia” Adult community members insisted that youth replicated these 
behaviors, resulting in the near loss of youth respect for important aspects 
of Kanjobal culture in their pursuit of the “easy” life in the US. 
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Kanjobal Identity and the Guatemalan Pan-Mayan Movement 


The strong reaction to trends associated with international migration and 
economic change has been channeled into the construction of ethnicity 
consistent with the pan-Mayan movement in Guatemala. The pan-Mayan 
movement has grown in Guatemala in the postwar period, emphasizing 
indigenous scholarship, the mobilization of ethnic markers (such as the use 
of traditional clothing patterns, dance, hieroglyphs), the implementation of 
agricultural extension programs, and the promotion of national cultural 
rights legislation in the National Assembly (most notably the officialization 
of the indigenous alphabet and the funding of the Academia de las Lenguas 
Mayas de Guatemala). Central to these efforts are Mayan intellectual elites, 
who struggle for national recognition and legal changes in their fight against 
discrimination in education, employment, politics and social life (Fischer and 
Brown, 1996; Warren, 1998). Numerous publications are produced by new 
Mayan research centers, which strive to document Mayan historical resist- 
ance to racism and domination and to preserve Mayan languages, and cultural 
organizations working to enhance Mayan solidarity and self-awareness. At 
the organizational level, there are groups such as the Coordinaciôn de los 
Pueblos Mayas de Guatemala (COPMAGUA), a pan-Mayan movement that 
promotes collaboration within linguistic groups (e.g. Kanjobales who reside 
in six municipalities in northern Huehuetenango). 

By adopting strategies that both recognize the prevalence of trans- 
nationalism and the attempt to take advantage of this process, the pan-Mayan 
movement has effectively generated broad support and created a degree of 
political space in the postwar period. These strategies include the establish- 
ment of linkages with indigenous groups throughout the hemisphere, involv- 
ing participation in meetings, such as the 1992 conference in Guatemala that 
brought together indigenous leaders throughout the continent to assess the 
500 years of oppression and resistance (Hale, 1994). The projection of inter- 
national human rights covenants such as the International Labor Organiz- 
ation’s Convention 169 on Indigenous and Tribal Peoples in Independent 
Countries is also important to legitimate their demands. The growing inte- 
gration of communications media globally helps the numerous indigenous 
non-governmental organizations that have emerged in Guatemala over the 
past 10 years to project widely these human rights instruments and to 
instantly report specific violations of human rights. Furthermore, the 1995 
Agreement on Identity and Rights of Indigenous Peoples of Guatemala, 
signed as part of the comprehensive Peace Accords resolving the armed 
conflict in Guatemala, coupled with indigenous leader Rigoberta Menchu’s 
winning of the Nobel Peace Prize, contributed to increased global attention 
of the pan-Mayan movement in the country. 
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Local Expressions of Pan-Mayanism in Santa Eulalia 


My fieldwork reveals diverse forms of Mayan ethnic resurgence: the variations 
are based on educational level, residency in town or the aldeas and type of 
occupation. New expressions of identity evolved concurrently in the center of 
Santa Eulalia, incorporating those with higher levels of education and income 
and exposure to pan-Mayan movement activities, and in the rural aldeas, 
involving those engaged in agricultural labor. Central to these new forms of 
ethnicity was the selective use of features of Kanjobal costumbre that have 
largely disappeared and the promotion of official governmental recognition of 
the Kanjobal language. Within the center of Santa Eulalia, two organizations 
assumed leadership in an effort to integrate community residents into the pan- 
Mayan effort. The organizations, the Asociación Maya-Q’anjob’al Eulalense 
and a regional affiliate of the Academia de las Lenguas Mayas de Guatemala, 
drew their membership largely from teachers who resided in the center of the 
community. The leadership of these organizations included several former 
migrants. Both organizations participated in a regional network of organiz- 
ations, the Coordinación Q’anjob’al, that collaborates directly with 
COPMAGUA. The Academia promoted the instruction of Kanjobal language 
classes in the government schools and organized adult and teen Kanjobal 
classes throughout the region in an effort to confront the dominance of 
Spanish-language instruction in the schools. The Asociación emphasized the 
taping of oral narratives of the older generation so that these individuals could 
pass on their knowledge of costumbre. According to leaders of the organiz- 
ation, this process contributed to increased respect for elders including 
renewed use of the custom of bowing one’s head to elders in the community. 
In order to promote the virtues of costumbre to youth in the Kanjobal region, 
the Asociación organized focus groups throughout the area by dividing 
community members into their respective generational groups (elders, adults, 
teens) that discussed group recollections of ancestral costumbre and its current 
relevance in the region. This project resulted in a publication aimed at captur- 
ing the diverse history of costumbre within the Kanjobal region. A subcom- 
mittee of the Asociación aimed to renew use of the Mayan calendar in the 
region. The organization sponsored cultural events that emphasized the selec- 
tive re-enactment of their conceptions of Mayan costumbre. 

. After the signing of the Peace Accords, one began to hear in the rural 
areas a call for renewed adherence to particular facets of Mayan costumbre 
with the belief that this practice would reverse the negative socioeconomic 
conditions that existed in these areas of Santa Eulalia. As one community 
member commented: 


Many of the pes we face here exist because we no longer respect the land 
like our forefathers. We fight over the land, they shared all the resources from 
it. We now use chemicals on the land which eventually destroys it. There is 
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much illness. All of these bad ae occur because we have lost respect. We 
need to remember the experience of our ancestors, such as praying to the land 
before planting, and practice it in order to advance ourselves. 


Participants characterized their greatest problems as decreased productivity 
of the land due to greater reliance on chemical fertilizers, which would be 
purchased by the import of dollars, and the limited access to land, resulting 
in increased social conflict within the community. As mentioned earlier, the 
problem of land shortages had consistently worsened since the 1950s. 
However, community members considered international migration as the 
primary problem due to an inflation of land prices and the concentration of 
migrant households on the best land in the municipality. By showing respect 
for the environment with regular prayer to the land prior to planting and by 
acknowledging the power associated with the mountain spirits among other 
traditional practices, advocates of ethnic revitalization contended that agri- 
cultural productivity would increase and social conflict within the region 
would dissipate. These findings appear consistent with other studies that 
conclude that ethnic revitalization among the Q’eqchi’ indigenous popu- 
lation in the Guatemalan department of Alta Verapaz evolved in part as a 
reaction to economic problems associated with community incorporation 
into regional economic markets (Wilson, 1995). 

The renewed interest in enacting specific components of costumbre has 
led to extensive reflection among Catholics concerning the compatibility of 
costumbre with the teachings of the Catholic Church. Since the 1950s, when 
foreign priests began to work in Santa Eulalia, the Catholic Church has 
stressed devotion to God in a manner that delegitimates the Mayan relation- 
ship to the land and mountain spirits. However, in 1996, community resi- 
dents debated the feasibility of simultaneous prayer to God and land in the 
context of this ethnic revitalization. Although the discussion group data 
reveal that some residents of the aldeas rejected the possibility of practicing 
‘two religions’ at the same time, the majority of participants suggested 
consistency in both recognizing God and the sacred basis of the land. As one 
participant commented: 


It is necessary to pray to both God and the land. First comes God who 
represents the soul of our body as he is our boss and savior. And afterwards, 
we have to mention the land... because it is from the land that we eat, and we 
sleep and walk on the land ... We must discuss the sacred nature of the land 
during the rosary because the land gives us life. 


Discussion group data on youth attitudes concerning the migratory 
process in Santa Eulalia reveal an additional aspect of the growing support 
for ethnic revitalization. Although the data from middle school youth (grades 
7-9) reveal interest in the adventure associated with the international migra- 
tory experience, these data also suggest youth hesitancy to embark on the 
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journey. Discussion group participants asserted that they did not admire 
many of the behaviors of visiting migrants, in particular their propensity to 
isolate themselves socially from the rest of the community and their lack of 
integration in church activities. Students claimed that migrants particularly 
ignored young women in the community because, as one student said: “They 
have come to prefer the women in the United States who are less timid.’ 
Moreover, these data demonstrate that youth shared adult concerns regard- 
ing the maintenance of certain features of Kanjobal culture, in particular, the 
language threatened by the introduction of English and “Mexican Spanish’. 
Furthermore, students expressed concerns about the ability of families to 
stay together due to international migratory process. As one participant 
commented: “We see other youth leave and never return and we see men 
sometimes leaving their wives and kids behind and not maintaining contact 
with them.’ These data also indicate that students understood the difficulties 
of life in the US and considered this factor when deciding on their future. As 
one student summed up: ‘Often it is necessary to live in crowded housing in 
fear of immigration authorities. There is less work there than several years 
ago and this leads one to ask if the risk is worth the investment.’ Thus, 
students remained cautious about pursuing migration because they were 
afraid to contribute to the diminishing respect for certain features of 
Kanjobal identity and the breakdown of local family structures. Students 
feared whether they would be able to successfully reintegrate into their 
community upon their return. These data lead me to conclude that the 
transnationalization of culture is a contested social process in Santa Eulalia. 


The Construction of Mayan Identity in Los Angeles 


According to the 2000 census, 372,487 Guatemalans resided in the US as 
compared to the 268,779 found in the 1990 census. These numbers represent 
a 38.6 percent increase over this 10-year period. The 2000 census reports that 
118,069 Guatemalans resided in the Los Angeles area, though some studies 
suggest that this number considerably underestimates the numbers of 
Guatemalans in this region (Suro, 2002). Guatemalans are the third largest 
Latino group in Los Angeles after the Mexican and Salvadoran populations. 
The dramatic increase in the Guatemalan immigrant population in the Los 
Angeles region between 1980 and 1990 was caused by the war and political 
violence, as already noted. According to the 1990 census, 30 percent of 
Guatemalans who resided in the Los Angeles region at that time arrived in 
the area between 1980 and 1984, years in which the civil war and government 
directed repression aimed at the civilian population peaked (Lopez et al., 
1996; Popkin, 1998). Although it is difficult from census figures to determine 
the number of indigenous Guatemalans (Mayan) in the Los Angeles region, 
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estimates place the number at 10,000, a small percentage of the total number 
of Guatemalans in this region (Pefialosa, 1995). 

The 1990 census revealed that Guatemalans resided in high concentra- 
tions (at least 10 percent) in the areas of Pico-Union/Westlake, Hollywood, 
and in some tracts in the northern part of south-central Los Angeles. 
However, the percentage of all Guatemalans that resided in these areas was 
less than 30 percent, suggesting that the community had begun to disperse 
throughout this region. Fieldwork conducted for this study revealed that the 
Guatemalan Mayan community was predominantly concentrated in the 
Westlake section of Los Angeles, just west of downtown, in the early 1990s. 
Since that time, the Kanjobal community has dispersed, as many members 
currently reside in the south-central part of Los Angeles considered by 
community members to have higher-quality housing and less crime than the 
Pico-Union/Westlake area. 

In 1992, 44 percent of Guatemalan immigrants (indigenous and Ladino) 
in the US were undocumented and 62 percent of all undocumented 
Guatemalans in the US resided in the Los Angeles region (Popkin, 1997). My 
fieldwork indicates that the vast majority of Kanjobales currently do not 
have legal immigration documents, a factor that contributes to their accept- 
ance of poor working conditions in the garment industry of Los Angeles. 
According to the 1990 census, Guatemalans were concentrated in service 
positions (32 percent), operative transport positions (23.1 percent) and craft 
positions (17.4 percent) within Los Angeles. Most Kanjobales work as 
sewing machinists in garment factories, earning from near minimum wage to 
approximately US$8.00 an hour for gifted workers in more reputable plants. 
Beginning in 2000, Kanjobal informants began to speak of the declining avail- 
ability of work within the garment industry in Los Angeles due to their 
perception of a dramatically increasing number of Mexicans entering this 
labor market as a result of deteriorating conditions in their home country. 
These conditions led most Maya to combine work in the garment factories 
with informal jobs such as taking in boarders or cooking and selling tamales 
and/or stable part-time jobs. 

Mayan identity construction and organizational efforts are conditioned 
in part by the process of adaptation to a predominantly Latino community 
that confronts discrimination in the context of an anti-immigrant environ- 
ment in southern California. Beginning in the 1990s, restrictive national 
immigration policy (the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act and the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant 
Responsibility Act of 1996) coupled with California State Proposition 187, 
an effort that attempted to limit undocumented immigrants’ access to social 
services, set the conditions for immigrant employment in the secondary labor 
market. These initiatives led to intensified fear and insecurity within both the 
legal and undocumented immigrant communities. 
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Within this context of restrictive immigration policy in the mid-1990s, 
Mayan social organization evolved as an effort to maintain the linkage 
between Kanjobal culture and religion. Discrimination from Latinos, the 
acculturation of Mayan children by the Latino community and religious 
divisions occurred. Members of the Santa Eulalia migrant community 
suggested that the immigration context in Los Angeles had the potential to 
bridge some of the historical differences that separated Guatemalan indigen- 
ous and Ladino populations and accelerated Mayan adaptation to the Latino 
community. Respondents stated that Guatemalan Ladinos and Mayans 
experienced similar levels of discrimination in Los Angeles due to their 
common immigrant status. However, by invoking the distinction between 
Maya and Ladino when referring to their interaction with co-workers, 
Kanjobal informants implied that conditions in Los Angeles were based on 
the reproduction of traditional ethnic relations in the home country (Popkin, 
1999). The respondents frequently commented that they felt self-conscious 
about their Spanish-language ability in the presence of their Latino co- 
workers. According to community members from Santa Eulalia, language 
mistakes often led the co-workers to poke fun at Kanjobal workers and refer 
to them in derogatory terms such as indio. Respondents suggested that 
Ladino discrimination against Kanjobal women was particularly severe due 
to their limited Spanish ability. The Kanjobal community also asserted its 
Mayan identity to distinguish itself from a Latino community depicted in the 
media as plagued by crime, gang activity and persistent poverty. Of particu- 
lar concern to Mayan parents was their fear that the younger and second 
generations would acculturate to a Latino community confronting these 
conditions in Los Angeles. Thus, Mayan parents deliberately emphasized the 
maintenance of their cultural values in their households, a process threatened 
in part by their children's immersion into an environment that privileged 
Spanish on the street and English in the schools. 

A struggle to preserve the linkage between Mayan culture and the 
Catholic religion exists in the religious context of Los Angeles that has some 
similarities with the home region. Mayan Catholics expressed concern with 
the increasing rates of conversion of co-nationals to Evangelical, Pentecostal 
and Charismatic churches and organizations. Informants contended that this 
process contributed to the declining adherence to Mayan culture and rapid 
acculturation to the dominant Latino community, as most members of these 
religious organizations were Latinos from many nations. Within this context, 
Mayan Catholics attempted to establish linkages with Catholic parishes. At 
the local Catholic parish level in Los Angeles, priests often assumed a cultural 
unity among the distinct national groups subsumed under the category 
‘Latino’. Any group that wishes to emphasize its own experience of church 
or insists on the connection between culture and religion (as do the Maya), 
is perceived as divisive by the local pastors (Wellmeier, 1998). In this context, 
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traditional Catholics that prioritize the maintenance of their Mayan culture 
and religion must organize independently of each of these churches and 


groups. 


Mayan Immigrants’ Socioreligious Organization 


In 1986, a small group of Catholic men from Santa Eulalia organized into an 
informal association that aimed to conduct traditional religious services in 
the Kanjobal language, to preserve their culture and to collect funds in order 
to help rebuild the home parish destroyed by a fire. By 1992, the association, 
the Fraternidad Eulalense Maya Q’anjobal (FEMAQ), included around 200 
members and had established a strong relationship with the priest from Santa 
Eulalia, who traveled annually to Los Angeles in order to work with the 
organization. The priest assisted the group to formalize the association by 
choosing directors and forming committees, modeled on modern Catholic 
parish organization in the home region of Huehuetenango. By 1995, the 
Santa Eulalia Maya in Los Angeles subdivided into several groups incorpo- 
rating up to 800 members (Wellmeier, 1998). The approximately 40 adult 
members of FEMAQ began to focus on cultural work in its marimba 
(traditional Guatemalan Mayan musical instrument) group, its weekly prayer 
sessions and its leadership in the annual organization of the patron saint 
festivities. The weekly prayer ritual consisted of a para-liturgy that closely 
resembled the form of the mass in Santa Eulalia. Following the prayer service, 
members shared a collective meal and discussed events both back in Santa 
Eulalia and in Los Angeles. By facilitating weekly interaction between the 
children of its members in the context of prayer groups, FEMAQ hoped to 
encourage a sense of community and reinforce Kanjobal identity among the 
young and second generations. The group also offered marimba classes to 
young migrants from Santa Eulalia in Los Angeles. 

Each of the separate groups associated with FEMAQ functioned as small 
communities. The hospital committee engaged in annual house visits to 
members of the migrant community to raise funds with the aim to pay the 
salary of the doctor and an innovative medical insurance program in Santa 
Eulalia. By conducting over 100 visits annually, hospital committee members 
served to strengthen the connection that migrants maintain with the home 
community. A separate emergency committee organized fund collections for 
sending back the bodies of members of the Santa Eulalia migrant community 
who died in the US and for ransoming compatriots from border smugglers 
who sometimes hold them hostage. Other committees revolved around 
specific villages of origin (aldeas) and supported the construction of capillas 
or small worshipping and meeting sites in the home community. In 2001, 
FEMAQ dissolved as the broader group representing the Santa Eulalia Maya. 
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The emergency committee and smaller groups supporting specific villages 
within the municipality of Santa Eulalia continue to conduct their work. 
Members of each of these groups participate in and contribute to special 
events, including the patron saint fiesta and the all-Maya soccer league, which 
is organized in Los Angeles around the specific municipality of origin. 

An examination of the associations reveals that elements of the home 
community’s organizational structure transcend the boundaries that 
separate Santa Eulalia and Los Angeles. These groups function similarly to 
the official Catholic Church commissions in Santa Eulalia, with formal 
leadership directorate (directiva) that includes a president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, at-large members, a prayer leader and catechists, or 
teachers of religious doctrine. Significant power resides in the president, 
who has the responsibility to animar or provide vision and inspiration for 
the organization. The group expects the president to devote considerable 
time and finances for the benefit of the community, a practice consistent 
with organizational behavior in Santa Eulalia. In fact, many current leaders 
of the organizations in Los Angeles were members of church commissions 
in Santa Eulalia in the past. Following the tradition in Santa Eulalia, consen- 
sus decision-making occurs among the directiva. There exists a significant 
gender imbalance in the leadership of the migrant associations. Women do 
participate in the organizations, though they tend to provide the support 
system for group activities as it is common in Santa Eulalia. These activities 
include the preparation and the serving of food and the decoration of 
worship space. 


Expressions of Pan-Mayanism in Los Angeles 


In the highlands of Guatemala, the patron saint serves as a symbol that 
stands not only for the holy person but also for the parish under his or her 
patronage, as well as the pertinent municipality including the language 
group and particular cultural patterns of that area. Thus, the fiesta to honor 
the patron saint takes on great importance to the migrant community and 
requires months of planning and coordination among the different associ- 
ations of the community. Typically, the highlight of this event involves a 
formal program of speeches and the coronation of an elected queen of the 
community, a feature shared by many Central American Latino community 
patron saint frestas. There exists a dance that includes a mix of the traditional 
son music of the marimba, the slow waltz that serves as the form of social 
dance prevalent in the indigenous highlands of Guatemala, and taped salsa 
music. 

Beginning in the late 1990s, community members began to incorporate 
new elements in the fiesta program by re-enacting several features of 
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traditional Mayan costumbre. During the ceremony in 1999, a procession of 
young men and women entered the hall dressed as the elderly alcaldes 
rezadores or holy Mayan priests. Carrying gifts of flowers, corn, fruit, 
candles, incense in a clay censor and bottles of rum, the group knelt and lifted 
their gifts to the four points of the Maya cosmos at three stationary wooden 
cross shrines. The group proceeded to the stage, where one young man blew 
his blowgun, still used by some highland Maya to hunt, to the same four 
points as the others left the gifts at the image of Santa Eulalia. The master of 
ceremonies explained that this presentation represented the costumbre of the 
ancestors in a manner consistent with the ethnic resurgence movement in 
Guatemala. By incorporating elements of costumbre in the celebration, 
migrants from Santa Eulalia strove to reinsert themselves into the cultural 
and religious life of the home country. 

The renewed emphasis on Mayan costumbre in the patron saint festivi- 
ties evolved as a new organization emerged within the traditional Catholic 
Mayan immigrant community in Los Angeles, the Proyecto Pastoral Maya. 
In 1996, leaders from each of the Kanjobal and Chuj Mayan communities 
within the city came together to coordinate efforts that reflected an increas- 
ing pan-Mayan consciousness. The group facilitates the organization of each 
community’s patron saint and other events, coordinates the visits of priests 
from the home region, and collaborates with the national Proyecto Pastoral 
Maya. The emergence of this group significantly altered the work of the 
Santa Eulalia Maya. All community events pertaining to Santa Eulalia are 
now organized by this group, thus guaranteeing the participation of 
members of the Kanjobal and Chuj communities. This organization has 
served as the main contact for the church in Santa Eulalia. Leaders of this 
group are catechists or delegates of the word and thus have enormous influ- 
ence within their respective communities and the broader Mayan 
community. 

The national Proyecto Pastoral Maya evolved in 1994 with financial 
support from the Office of Migrant Ministries of the Catholic Conference 
of Bishops. Coordinated for many years by a US nun, Sister Nancy 
Wellmeier, who works out of Mesa, Arizona, the group brings together in 
annual national assemblies leaders of Mayan immigrant organizations in the 
US to reflect on the compatibility of Catholicism with traditional Mayan 
religious practice and to coordinate several annual activities. Sister 
Wellmeier established a bilingual (Kanjobal/Spanish) newsletter, which 
includes information on the activities of each of the over 30 Kanjobal and 
Chuj migrant communities in the US affiliated with the effort. Additionally, 
she arranged the annual visits of the Diocesan members from Guatemala to 
these communities. Currently, the organization is run by Father David 
Lopez, a Guatemalan priest who worked in Santa Eulalia for much of the 
1990s through 2001. 
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Transnational Dimensions of Pan-Mayan Ethnicity in Los Angeles 


The national assemblies organized by the Proyecto Pastoral Maya serve as a 
mechanism to maintain the transnational linkages of the groups affiliated 
with the effort. Priests from the home communities and other representatives 
from the diocese of Huehuetenango attend the assemblies and help to 
reinforce the hometown projects supported by the member organizations. In 
an effort to solidify the Catholic base in the home region, the Catholic 
Church in Huehuetenango directly engages in the work of Proyecto Pastoral 
Maya and the Mayan immigrant organizations in Los Angeles and other 
cities in the US. As Mayan mainline Catholic immigrants increasingly incor- 
porate into Charismatic Catholic, Evangelical and Pentecostal groups, they 
inform their family members in the home region of this development, 
contributing at times to these individuals choosing to leave the Catholic 
Church. In particular, women with migrant husbands seem to be influenced 
by their husband’s religious choices. As the following account illustrates, 
immigrant associations also have the potential to influence the religious land- 
scape in Santa Eulalia. Several years ago, one migrant hometown organiz- 
ation based in Los Angeles proposed to construct a small church in their 
isolated aldea located within the municipality of Santa Eulalia. It became 
known that the members of the migrant organization affiliated with the 
Charismatic Church in Los Angeles planned to collaborate with Charismat- 
ics in the sending community to implement the project. These actions 
enraged the parish priest, who felt threatened by the possibility of Charis- 
matics establishing a recognized base within his region with the support of 
the military. He publicly opposed the project and launched an alternative 
parish construction project by appealing to other Catholic hometown associ- 
ations in Los Angeles. Although both projects ultimately succeeded, the 
initial migrant hometown association has since shifted its support to projects 
endorsed by the local Catholic Church due to the persistent pressure applied 
by that institution on other migrant organizations. 

As a result of these trends, prominent priests from the Kanjobal region 
of Guatemala travel annually to the US for at least one month. These annual 
visits enable the priests to maintain a relatively high profile within the immi- 
grant community and facilitate the ongoing connection of migrant associ- 
ations to the home community in the context of increased restrictions on 
migrant physical mobility due to US border militarization. During the 
annual visits of the priest from Santa Eulalia to the immigrant communities 
in the US in the late 1990s, the priest worked to create committees in each 
locale that committed to raise funds for the hospital. He initiated a medical 
insurance program in which migrants purchased insurance for family 
members that reside in the home community. The priest often directly 
engaged in the internal politics of hometown organizations in Los Angeles 
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due to his moral authority. As a result of this role, aspiring leaders within the 
migrant community attempted to obtain the priest's direct support whenever 
disputes of substance arose. Several years ago, a major dispute erupted in the 
community when several leaders wanted to replace the committee respons- 
ible for generating funds for the hospital in Santa Eulalia. These leaders 
claimed that the committee did not maximize its potential to raise funds for 
the project due to the lack of a coherent outreach plan. By successfully 
soliciting the support of the priest, these leaders displaced the committee and 
created another organization that adopted a new work plan. Migrant leaders 
consolidated their position of authority and obtained status within the 
migrant community by obtaining the priest's support. 

The involvement of the priest from Santa Eulalia and other Guatemalan 
representatives in the assemblies organized by Proyecto Pastoral Maya reflects 
the interest of the diocese of Huehuetenango in establishing linkages between 
Mayan costumbre and traditional Catholic teachings. These church represen- 
tatives see pan-Mayanism's growing appeal in both the home region in 
Guatemala and within the Mayan immigrant community in the US as a 
mechanism to confront declining membership in the Catholic Church in the 
face of substantial conversion to Charismatic Catholicism and Pentecostalism. 
Recognition of the growing pan-Mayan movement began immediately after 
the culmination of the Guatemalan civil war as the diocese of Huehuetenango 
established formal commissions at the municipal level to facilitate discussions 
focusing on the compatibility of costumbre and Catholicism. The effort to 
both consolidate and expand its base of support has led the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church in Huehuetenango to go so far as to support the concurrent 
practice of Mayan costumbre and Catholicism. The church wants to find ways 
to allow members to identify with their ancestral roots while maintaining their 
commitment to the Catholic Church. One outcome of this process relates to 
the image of the cross as a significant symbol for both Mayan costumbre and 
Catholic religion. Whereas Catholic priests historically destroyed the large 
wooden crosses placed in sacred locations throughout the municipality, 
several priests now speak favorably of Mayan traditional prayer at the cross 
sites that have been reconstructed within Santa Eulalia. 


Conclusion 


The pan-Mayan movement in Guatemala continues to flourish in the context 
of the increasing strength and importance of indigenous movements elsewhere 
in Latin Ámerica, particularly Bolivia and Ecuador. As more Guatemalan 
Mayan immigrants connect with this movement, we can expect new forms of 
pan-Mayan organization to emerge in Los Angeles. As restrictive immigration 
policy in the US (including increased interior enforcement and border 
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militarization) intensifies and as economic growth and political stability in 
Guatemala remain elusive, Mayans from Santa Eulalia will likely continue to 
organize along ethnic lines. Kearney’s provocative analysis of ‘post-peasant’ 
politics in the United States-Mexican border region helps to explain this 
outcome (Kearney, 1996). Kearney (1996: 181) argues that the social scientific 
conceptualization of rural populations as ‘peasants’ is problematic given the 
forced geographic mobility of formerly agrarian populations that requires 
families to work in multiple, often marginal, niches in different transnational 
economies. He contends that in the face of polyculturalism, ethnicity becomes 
the social glue that allows dispersed people to feel a sense of common purpose 
across migratory networks that span rural and urban areas in Latin American 
and US contexts. The Santa Eulalia case study further substantiates this claim. 
Although ethnic change within indigenous transnational communities 
demonstrates how ‘transnationalism from below’ may empower these popu- 
lations, it is conceivable that sending and home states will attempt to coopt 
and control these communities (‘transnationalism from above’). 


Notes 


1 The Los Angeles fieldwork was conducted between 1995 and 2002 and focused 
on four Mayan immigrant hometown associations linked to the community of 
Santa Eulalia. This qualitative work included participant observation of 
hometown association events and meetings and 10 semi-structured personal inter- 
views with hometown association leaders, representatives of the Guatemalan 
Consulate in Los Angeles and Guatemalan Ladino leaders of the Association of 
Guatemalan Hometown Associations in Los Angeles (Asociación de Frater- 
nidades Guatemaltecas). All interviews were conducted in Spanish, taped and 
transcribed. The fieldwork in Santa Eulalia was conducted during two one-week 
visits to the region in 1995 and for six months in 1996. This qualitative fieldwork 
included participant observation of community events and meetings, informal 
conversation, 20 semi-structured individual interviews and 17 semi-structured 
group interviews. Finally, I conducted a 62-household census in one village 
connected to the municipality of Santa Eulalia in 1996. All interviews were 
conducted in Kanjobal, taped and transcribed into Spanish. Local teachers were 
trained to help facilitate and translate the interviews. The interviews took place in 
the center of Santa Eulalia as well as in five villages also located in the municipal- 
ity of Santa Eulalia. For more information on the methodology associated with 
this project see Popkin (1998). 

2 Many analysts contend that the census bureau in Guatemala de-emphasized their 
work in the indigenous regions of the country leading to limited interviewing in 
these regions particularly prior to 1994 census. 

3 Indigenous Guatemalans were legally required to perform labor for the state until 
1944 thus assuring adequate cheap labor for the southern plantations of coffee, 
bananas, sugar and cotton. 
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Ladinos resided in the municipality (predominantly in the town center) until the 
1970s, though their numbers began to decline in the 1950s as internal migration 
increased. Until the 1970s, they often occupied the highest civilian political office 
(mayor) in a civilian political structure that until the 1940s coexisted with 
Kanjobal civil religious hierarchy structure. Indigenous mayors sometimes 
ascended to power such as in the 1944-54 period prior to their complete political 
control of the civilian political structure in the 1970s. 

These data come from a census of the municipality of Santa Eulalia completed by 
the diocese of Huehuetenango in 1992. Costumbre refers to traditional Mayan 
culture and religion. Historically, elderly men referred to as prinapales controlled 
Indian communities, having achieved their position by ascending through the 
ranks of a hierarchy of rotating civil and religious offices (cargos) requiring 
enormous commitments of time and money. This civil-religious hierarchy 
structure serves as one of the most distinguishing features of Meso-American 
closed corporate communities. Closed corporate communities continue to exist 
in large parts of Chiapas and Oaxaca, Mexico and in a smaller number of indigen- 
ous communities in Guatemala. 

For purposes of the census, migrant households are considered to be those that 
have a current migrant whom household members consider to be part of that 
household and/or those that have a return migrant living there. Although it is 
possible that this census did not capture all migrants from Yichjoyom, I checked 
the accuracy of my list of migrants currently residing in southern California 
(acquired from the census) by reviewing it with members of the Yichjoyom 
hometown association in Los Angeles. They could not identify any migrant living 
in southern California that was not included on this list. 

Data for Table 4 were calculated from land survey data from Yichjoyom compiled 
by Shelton Davis as part of his dissertation research. See Davis (1970). 

I chose to not include income information on the instrument because of the 
previous experience of the Catholic diocese of Huehuetenango, which conducted 
a census of the municipality in 1992. According to those involved in the census, 
over 90 percent of the respondents refused to give income information due to a 
fear of taxation. However, I attempted to acquire general household income infor- 
mation during my follow-up household interviews in Yichjoyom. 

These data as well as the remittance data from the Yichjoyom survey do not 
delineate those households that received more than one remittance from those that 
received only one remittance. 
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ALU The Transnationalization of Social 
N Inequality: Conceptualizing Social 


Positions on a World Scale 


Wr we talk to highly skilled migrants, we quickly notice that quite a 
few of them do not want to see themselves as ‘migrants’. This may be 
attributed to the negative connotation of the word. It could also be seen as 
an attempt to defend their personal identity against common procedures that 
turn people into migrants. Let us take Mr Mares as an example. He used to 
be an engineer, a husband, the owner of a flat. In these roles, he is a topic of 
interest for many specialities in sociology. Then he moved from Prague to a 
small town in Germany and the focus of sociological interest shifted. 
Research on Mr Mares’ profession concentrates on questions like: are IT 
engineers asked for in the German labour market? The fact that he is married 
results in research about his wife's knowledge of German or her ability to be 
elected as a parents’ representative in the local kindergarten. Owning a flat 
in Prague is an indicator for Mr Mares’ continuing attachment to his home 
country, and so on. At the same time, Mr Mares’ chances of being included 
in representative panels have decreased to almost zero. Czech researchers will 
not consider him, because he lives in Germany. German research will avoid 
potential language problems or explicitly exclude ‘sojourners’. At this point, 
the example of Mr Mares is interesting for sociological self-reflection. While 
there is no need to doubt the valid and important role of migration research 
in sociology, we should consider more thoroughly why almost every other 
field of sociology fails to deal adequately with migrant populations. 

This is especially true for the sociology of social inequality. Values of 
equality have developed at the same time as the nation-state. The sociology 
of inequality has focused on inequality inside nation-states. Of course, the 
body of international comparative studies is growing (Lemel and Noll, 2002), 
but these scholars use nation-states’ averages and refrain from a direct 
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comparison of individuals across national borders. The first part of the article 
thus shows that methodological nationalism is increasingly inadequate in a 
globalizing world. Migrant populations cannot be located in only one nation- 
state. Labour markets, cultural capital and reciprocal relations have become 
transnational. Both issues can be integrated into a theory of social inequal- 
ity, if spatial relations are given adequate consideration. The opportunities of 
most actors and the value of resources should thus be determined in relation 
to various national and transnational social spaces. Social positions in a world 
system cannot only be characterized by resource values. They are also struc- 
tured by spatial autonomy and the quality of the spaces to which (migrant) 
populations have access. This argument is exemplified by a discussion of 
highly skilled migrants who possess cultural capital that is transnationally 
recognized. They can be seen as the prototype of a social position that is 
autonomous from space. An analysis of their cultural capital shows how 
transnational and location-specific cultural capital interrelate. 

Empirical research has so far focused on the nation-state frame. Conse- 
quently, migration has been seen as an anomaly or even a threat. Research- 
ing social positions on a world scale can produce a shift in perspective: we 
are now able to see how the nation-state structures and produces social 
inequality. 


Methodological Nationalism in Research on Social Inequality 


In German sociology, the concept of social inequality is used to characterize 
relations of inequality that can but need not develop into a hierarchical class 
structure. In short, sociology speaks of social inequality when social actors 
regularly receive a larger share of the valued goods of a society due to their 
position in social relations (Hradil, 1999: 26). Many aspects of this definition 
have been extensively debated. Speaking philosophically, perfect equality 
could contradict the higher goal of justice (Krebs, 2000). The sociology of 
class has been accused of generalizing a class-specific perspective (Eder, 
1989). Research on the life-course has shown that an actor may inhabit 
several different positions during his/her life (Berger and Sopp, 1995). At 
least in industrializing societies, systems of stratification have become less 
definite (Goldthorpe and Marshall, 1992), so that it is increasingly difficult 
to distinguish temporal from stable inequality and to decide which dimen- 
sions of inequality are ‘durable’ (Tilly, 1999). 

It is truly amazing that among the wealth of literature on the topic of 
social inequality hardly anyone deals with the spatial assumptions of the 
concept. Very few publications discuss whether local administrative units, the 
nation-state or the world system are the appropriate unit of class analysis 
(Bertram and Dannenbeck, 1990; Breen and Rottman, 1998; Pedersen, 2004). 
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Most class theorists, including Bourdieu, who wrote so extensively about 
globalization in his later years, identify society with the nation-state 
(Bourdieu, 1984). This means that a homemaker in Texas is directly compared 
with an unemployed person in Chicago for the sole reason that they live 
inside the same nation-state. It also means that a cabinet maker in Germany 
is not compared with the sales person who sells her products 20 miles across 
the border in Switzerland. Neither is a Polish domestic working illegally in 
Germany compared to her employer. Nor a Malaysian factory worker with 
the British person who buys and wears his products. Sociological research 
on social inequality has accepted the basic assumption of international law, 
which assigns individuals to nation-states instead of determining empirically 
to which national society they may belong. 

Methodological nationalism (Wimmer and Glick Schiller, 2002; Beck, 
2002) might be adequate for people who have always lived in the same stable 
nation-state. But what about migrants, who have moved from one nation- 
state to another? They may own or acquire assets in their country of origin. 
They may support and be supported by social networks ‘at home’ (Morokva- 
sic-Miiller et al., 2003). At the same time, they earn and spend money in the 
destination country. We know that they are willing to accept much lower 
wages because they judge the value of resources relative to their country of 
origin. International migrants actively preserve ties to their country of origin 
and they are rarely treated as equals by their country of residence. 

Even so, we can assume that migrants who have once crossed national 
borders and have then settled down in a country of destination can be 
included in either of those countries. Similarly, diplomats and expatriates can 
be considered as socially linked to their country of origin, even if they spend 
their entire lives abroad. Approximations of this kind are not satisfying but 
possible. They become misleading when we are referring to transnational 
migrants who create their own status hierarchies (Goldring, 1997) in trans- 
national social spaces (Glick Schiller et al., 1992; Pries, 1999). Boes has shown 
for Germany that it took an average of seven border crossings in order to 
produce one ‘remaining’ immigrant (Boes, 2001: 604). With the advent of the 
internet, even highly skilled migrants who were used to waiting until their 
organization sent them, have started to move more freely in transnational 
migratory networks (Pethe, 2003). While offering an unsatisfactory approxi- 
mation for part of the population, methodological nationalism is completely 
unable to integrate others. In a country such as Germany, both groups 
comprise together more than 13 million people, who have either personally 
migrated or are holding a foreign passport.! This means that research on 
social inequality lacks adequate concepts for about a sixth of the population 
residing in Germany. 

Population movements are just a particular and relatively insignificant 
part of globalization processes. Across the globe, political, cultural and 
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economic ties have rather increased more dramatically. Nation-states unite 
in free trade zones or give up part of their sovereignty to supranational bodies 
like the EU or even corporations (Ong, 1999). Institutional structures have 
become more and more similar in diverse local situations (Meyer, 2000). 
‘Around 20 percent of world output is traded [across national borders] and 
a much larger proportion is potentially subject to international competition’ 
(Held et al, 1999: 149). Situating social actors in relation to inequality 
presupposes that most social relations extend to the nation-state scale. Due 
to globalization processes, this is no longer the case. Not only migrants, but 
also sedentary people may find themselves situated in the world economy. A 
German IT specialist may live in Munich for her entire life. Yet she works in 
a multinational corporation. She operates in English and she competes with 
a global IT community. When looking for an adequate frame of analysis, we 
may find that her social network is localized. According to her economic 
situation, she is situated in a world market while her taxes and other trans- 
fers are fixed by national politics. 

Theories of social inequality encounter a dual problem: it has become 
harder to assign social actors to a single nation-state and it has become 
doubtful whether durable reciprocal relations — which are at the root of 
norms of equality (Olson, 1997) - can congruently be limited to the nation- 
state, 


Spatial Relations and Social Inequality 


Sociology’s interest in inequality is focused on those forms of inequality that 
are socially produced and affect the social position of the parties compared. 
Therefore, sociologists will not attribute an absolute value to resources, but 
rather argue that specific resources are necessary in order to reach desired 
goals in life. It follows that unequal access to these resources is socially and 
sociologically relevant. 

If the value of resources is deducted from their contribution to goal 
attainment, we have to be aware of the fact, that the relationship between 
goals and means may be mediated by other factors. The capability approach 
(Sen, 1985; Nussbaum, 2000) has argued that, for example, a handicapped 
person may need more resources in order to reach the same mobility as a 
walker, Likewise, the ability to program C++ may be very valuable in a 
global economy. It will produce few capabilities if the programmer is 
restricted to an area without stable electricity and internet access. Framed 
by the nation-state, theories of social inequality could roughly — though 
misleadingly — assume that a similar amount and type of resources produce 
similar capabilities. In a world that is characterized by manifold spatial 
relations, the value of resources must be determined in relation to the 
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geographical, social and political environment in which they are used 
(Therborn, 2001). 

Theories of space tend to separate into two strands. ‘Container’ concepts 
think of space as “empty” and define it by its borders and/or dimensions. The 
nation-state fits the prototype of a container space. National borders separate 
one entity from another and they contain heterogeneous social formations. 
As has already been shown, the necessity of finding borders poses a concep- 
tual problem in a globalizing world (Pries, 1999). Relational space, on the 
other hand, is defined by objects and their relations. Borders are insignifi- 
cant for relational spaces, but the kind of relations that construct a social 
space must be determined. Luhmann’s theory of social systems (Luhmann, 
1995b) can be seen as an example of a relational concept of social spaces. The 
political, the economic, the religious and other systems follow specific rules 
of communication and serve particular functions. Geographically speaking, 
they may stretch across the globe. They are socially focused by a particular 
type of relations. Luhmann’s systems theory transcends methodological 
nationalism and develops concepts for a transnational concept of society 
(Stichweh, 2000). However, not all social spaces can be considered as ‘mainly 
social’ systems. While the Catholic Church spans the world independently 
from geography, a city, a guild or a state are characterized by social functions 
as well as a specific (material) location (see Simmel, 1995). 

A theory of space in times of globalization will refer to both strands of 
spatial theory. Currently, nation-states can best be described by container 
concepts, while transnational and functionally specific social systems should 
be viewed as relational spaces. This means that spatial relations, too, should 
be theorized with reference to both concepts of space. A container space 
tends to be all-encompassing. People are either completely part of this space 
or completely outside it. When migrants are physically barred from entering 
a specific territory, a container concept of space may apply. Similarly, legal 
citizenship is organized in a dichotomous manner by many nation-states. 
The importance of borders decreases in relational concepts of space. Social 
actors can be included in several different spaces at the same time. Luhmann 
argues that systems in a functionally differentiated society find only parts of 
actors relevant (Luhmann, 1995a). The religion of an actor is considered by 
the religious system, but not by the economic system. Whether a patient 
holds a job should not matter to the doctor who treats his health problems, 
and so on. In a similar manner, undocumented migrants can be included in 
an economic organization, if that organization ignores the rules of the 
political system. A migrant can be politically stateless, socially part of a trans- 
national household and economically included in an informal but local 
business operation. 

One exception to the rule is pointed out even in the systems theory of 
the Luhmannian type. While most social systems include only parts of actors, 
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the national welfare state includes and excludes the whole actor (Bommes, 
1999; Bommes and Geddes, 2000). The particular mode of inclusion that is 
practised by the political system influences the inclusion into other systems. 
As a result, the educational system prefers people with national educational 
certificates to those with ‘foreign’ diplomas. Economic organizations expect 
nation-specific careers when they decide on job applications. Even in func- 
tionally differentiated (world) societies, the national welfare state creates a 
‘threshold of inequality’ (Bommes and Geddes, 2000), which affects the 
inclusion into many different systems at the same time. Concepts of social 
closure (Murphy, 1988; Mackert, 1999) describe similar phenomena, but view 
the threshold of inequality as a result of political struggle about the monop- 
olization of resources. 

Spatial relations can best be described as a continuum ranging from 
container concepts of space ~ referring to entire bodies/actors — to relational 
concepts of space that affect only parts of actors. Between the extremes, 
various in- and exclusions? can be observed, if the politics of national welfare 
states are not creating clear-cut lines. A complete account of spatial relations 
will consider several interlocking dimensions: 


e The relation of bodies/actors to territorial space. 

e The relation of entire actors (e.g. citizens) to national welfare states. 

e The relation of parts of actors (e.g. resources or aspects of citizenship) 
to specific social systems and their organizations. 


A Polish accountant working without documents in several German house- 
holds has physically overcome the border of the German nation-state. As a 
social actor, she is excluded from the national welfare state, i.e. she pays no 
taxes and receives no benefits. Despite these limitations, she participates in the 
economic system. Her many jobs can be viewed as a successful private enter- 
prise in a ‘world market’ for domestic labour. She is included in several local 
and transnational interaction systems and a non-located religious system. 

I have shown that a single actor and his/her resources can be positioned 
in relation to several spatial entities and that these entities can be viewed as 
absolute or relative, as territorial or non-located social spaces. Spatial 
relations are important for a comparison of social positions on a world scale, 
but they follow a different logic than class formation. What does the 
inclusion of spatial relations mean for an analysis of social structure on a 


world scale? 


Social Positions in a World System 


Class theory after Marx has focused with few exceptions on economic 
positions inside the nation-state. Bonacich’s theory of split labour markets is 
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one of the rare examples, which treats racism as a structuring force of class 
formation and relates it to global competition (Bonacich, 1976). Wallerstein 
has shown that class conflict must be situated in the world system (Waller- 
stein, 1979). While he assents that a nation-state frame may be adequate for 
centre states in the modern world system, he also shows that class struggles 
in the periphery cannot be understood without taking the world system into 
account. Wallerstein has predicted for the periphery that one interest group 
would align itself with centre state interests thereby opposing the majority 
of the population, which has tended to organize class struggle in a national- 
istic or ethnic manner. In a similar vein, Bornschier has shown that states 
compete in a world market for social order and protection (Bornschier, 2002: 
222). Depending on the position of a state in the world system, interest 
groups inside the nation-state will develop diverse patterns of class conflict. 

Wallerstein tends to describe classes inside the nation-state. As nation- 
states are positioned in centre-semi-periphery-periphery hierarchies, attach- 
ment to a nation-state is important for the political opportunities a class has. 
This points to the way in which spatial relations become relevant for social 
positions on a world scale. The position of (national) spaces in which an actor 
is situated structures the opportunities he/she is offered. An IT specialist with 
access to the USA can find a job in development, whereas a developer staying 
in Morocco will be reduced to servicing network solutions. 

As shown earlier, people may remain socially or symbolically attached 
to places after they have physically left them. They may own houses abroad 
or care for distant family members. In a symbolical manner, black Germans 
are seen as Africans by many fellow citizens. The German welfare system 
argues that asylum seekers need only 80 percent of the welfare standard, 
because they are used to having lower expectations. As spaces offer oppor- 
tunities and preclude options, the unequal rank of spaces to which an actor 
is materially, socially and symbolically attached is one important factor struc- 
turing social positions on a world scale. 

Wallerstein also points out that class positions are structurally ambiva- 
lent in the world system. The nation-state may offer the frame for great parts 
of political actions and thus shape class consciousness, but class position in 
the Marxist sense is deduced from ownership and control of the means of 
production. Since the ability of private owners to acquire surplus value from 
the producers is the main determinant of class position and since ‘the chain 
of the transfer of surplus value frequently (often? almost always?) [sic] 
traverses national boundaries’ (Wallerstein, 1979: 292), centre states tend to 
be more ‘bourgeois’ while the periphery is mostly populated by the ‘prole- 
tariat’. In a capitalist world system, economic relations span the globe. This 
would point towards a theory of class that transcends the nation-state frame. 

In the first part of this article, it has been shown that quite a few actors 
cannot be located inside a single nation-state and that many social spaces 
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develop beyond and beneath the nation-state scale. Leslie Sklair has argued 
that ‘those who own and control the most significant economic resources 
(principally through transnational corporations) will be in a position to 
further their interests to an extent and in ways not available to most other 
groups in society... They are a transnational capitalist class in that they 
operate across state borders to further the interests of global capital rather 
than of any real or imagined nation-state’ (Sklair, 2001: 295). In a globaliz- 
ing world, spatial autonomy becomes a second factor structuring class 
relations. Those who are able to choose optimal environments for themselves 
and their resources are in a superior position to those who are limited by a 
nation-state frame. 

While spatial relations are without doubt diverse, their influence on 
positions of social inequality can be reduced to two aspects. Spatial autonomy 
constitutes an advantage in itself. If spatial autonomy is compromised, the 
quality of the spaces to which an actor is limited or gains access is an import- 
ant factor shaping positions of social inequality. Considering spatial relations 
together with the amount of resources a person owns, we may distinguish 
the following three social positions in a world society. 

Transnational upper classes are spatially autonomous. In a geographical 
manner, they can afford advanced technologies of transport and communi- 
cation. Their social autonomy is ensured by the acquisition of several citi- 
zenships or a well-accepted one. They are educated in global and prestigious 
places and take care that their children incorporate dominant (western) 
habitus (Ong, 1999). In most cases, they will be white or be accepted as 
‘white’ by their peers. Being able to move and to possibly spread different 
aspects of their lives across the globe is a result of wealth and enhances it at 
the same time. 

This does not mean that the transnational upper classes are constantly 
on the move. On the contrary, the ability to remain in a suitable place can be 
seen as a privilege. It is the option to move to better places or to exploit differ- 
ences between locations (Jain, 2000) that is an important structuring factor 
for transnational upper classes. The transnationalization of a social position 
is not congruent with a transnational lifestyle. So far the top echelons of 
centre corporations have shown little tendency to move across national 
borders or to adopt transnational lifestyles (Hartmann, 2000). Business 
people from the semi-periphery tend to move more often and they find it 
advantageous to situate their business, their family and their passports at 
differing and strategically attractive locations (Tseng, 2000). Nevertheless, the 
social position of both groups is similar insofar as national borders may 
constitute a hassle, but not a central structuring force. 

In contrast to the upper echelons of world society, the middle layers tend 
to be dependent on the national welfare state they are affiliated with. This 
concerns most of the populations in the centre states who profit from the 
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infrastructure, which is protected by their state through the closure of 
national borders and unequal terms of trade. In the last part of the 20th 
century, several German sociologists came to the conclusion that empirical 
data point towards a dissolution of one-dimensional class hierarchies (Beck, 
1983; Berger and Hradil, 1990). From the perspective of a transnational soci- 
ology of social inequality, the empirical results are not amazing while the 
theoretical conclusions would attract dissent. In a world economy, even a 
welfare recipient living in a centre welfare state profits indirectly from the 
surplus value gained by unequal terms of trade. Though he/she is relatively 
poor in a national context, it may be difficult to distinguish clear-cut class 
differences between him/her and others who collectively profit from surplus 
and centre state transfers. 

Again, middle positions associated with the (semi-)periphery are in a 
slightly different situation. Local elites can sometimes use the political 
hegemony that they exercise in (semi-)peripheral ‘cunning states’ (Randeria, 
2003) in order to extract aid and bribes from centre state governments. The 
social position of most migrants is strongly influenced by the national 
welfare state. But in contrast to sedentary citizens of national welfare states 
and local elites in the (semi-)periphery, national border regulation tends to 
worsen the social position of those migrants who are assigned to (semi-) 
peripheral states. A Polish accountant may find work in Germany. By 
moving across borders, she is more or less spatially autonomous. If she finds 
a job paid in centre currency, her position will have improved. At the same 
time, her spatial autonomy is compromised by the exclusion from the 
national welfare state. She is restricted to informal labour and ends up 
working as a domestic. Thereby, she remains socially ‘attached’ to a state 
that offers little opportunity. As mentioned earlier, the affiliation of migrant 
populations to their country of origin can become increasingly symbolic. 
Their children may only lack the proper passport and their grandchildren 
may just ‘look different’, but they are still treated as ‘belonging elsewhere’ 
(Weiss, in press). The nation-state continues to be an important regulator of 
social inequality for most citizens of national welfare states, for a few 
peripheral elites and for most migrants. They either depend on national 
protectionism or their capabilities are reduced by national border regu- 
lation. 

The lower positions on a world scale are part of nation-states only by 
name. Weak states (Migdal, 1988) have little to offer, least of all protection 
from the effects of a global economy. Ong (1999) uses the term ‘graduated 
sovereignty’ for states that withdraw sovereignty from part of their popu- 
lation. Young rural women working in free trade zones are often prone to 
the privatized violence of global corporations. Refugees in war zones, labour- 
ers in the informal economy, squatters who cannot gain access to state insti- 
tutions are directly exposed to the consequences of a globalized economic 
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system, while remaining geographically restricted to socially and geo- 
graphically peripheral regions. Glocalization is ‘globalisation for some, 
localization for some others’ (Bauman, 1998). While the upper and some 
middle layers of world society extend their life-worlds to the globe, the 
lowest positions are affected by global dynamics, but reduced to their 
immediate surroundings in their opportunities for action. 

The proposed typology agrees with Wallerstein that class positions on a 
world scale are often structured by the nation-state and its position in 
centre-periphery hierarchies. Most of the centre state populations depend on 
the national welfare state. (Semi-)peripheral elites use ‘their’ state to increase 
their bargaining power. The argument diverges from Wallerstein in two 
respects. Many actors cannot be assigned to only one nation-state. The social 
position of most migrants is strongly influenced by the existence of nation- 
states, but it is situated between a formal and symbolical affiliation with a 
(semi-)peripheral state and an (in)formal exclusion from the state in which 
they live. Second, the importance of the state is restricted to the middle 
positions on a world scale. At the top and the bottom of the world society, 
the nation-state and especially the national welfare state cease to be a relevant 
structuring force for social positions. Transnational upper classes can choose 
from a variety of places and they can privately pay for the infrastructure that 
a well-equipped state offers. The lower echelons of world society tend to be 
‘fixed’ to disadvantaged locations and are lacking state protection from a 
globalizing economy. 


The Cultural Capital of Highly Skilled Migrants 


Debates about class formation have focused on the interior side of states. 
Further research should focus on groups who are situated beyond the nation- 
state. This could concern migrants, who lead transnational lives, or the upper 
and lower echelons of the world, whose social positions can be seen as struc- 
turally trans- or non-national. 

My empirical work has focused on a group who shares both aspects to 
some extent. Highly skilled migrants can be seen as the prototype of a social 
group that is socially and structurally transnational. As migrants, they have 
overcome personal ties to a specific nation-state as well as political barriers 
to migration. Some highly skilled migrants possess transnationally valid 
forms of cultural capital, such as IT experience, medical expertise or esteemed 
MBAs, which are asked for in global labour markets. Highly skilled migrants 
of this type change countries according to the demand. Nation-states tend to 
reduce barriers to free movement for those wanted experts. In contrast to 
other educated migrants, they experience little depreciation of their cultural 
capital when they cross national borders. I suggest thus that living as 
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migrants and being highly skilled should maximize spatial autonomy. At the 
same time, the position of highly skilled migrants is not as elite as that of 
Sklair’s transnational capitalist class. They are still subject to migration 
controls and we may find differences depending on the country of origin and 
their migration trajectory. We would expect the social position of highly 
skilled migrants to oscillate between spatial autonomy and the control of the 
nation-state. 

The following discussion refers to 17 one- to four-hour interviews and 
supplementary questionnaires with highly skilled migrants. In-depth quali- 
tative research can offer a lot of information about the interviewees’ 
economic, cultural, social and symbolic capital (Bourdieu, 1984, 1999). Apart 
from the objective aspects of their capital portfolio, habitus and explicit 
assessments of their social position can be analysed. Practices of distinction, 
access, social closure and strategies to overcome social barriers are further 
points of interest. 

Most aspects of social positions are in one way or another spatial. It has 
been argued earlier that at least two versions of spatial relations should be 
distinguished. Social actors can be situated geographically and socially in 
spaces, of which the national container is the most prominent one. One part 
of the research focuses on social closure and barriers to access which concern 
the whole person. All of the interviewees have at least once crossed national 
borders. Ten of them have arrived in Germany from diverse regions of the 
world and work mostly with intelligent technologies (labelled ‘IT 
professionals’ from now on). Five Germans work abroad as expatriates and 
two interviewees arrived in Germany as migrants and have later been sent 
abroad as expatriates by German organizations (both groups labelled 
“expatriates”).* 

As all interviewees have crossed from centre countries to the (semi-) 
periphery or vice versa, the situation of IT professionals and expatriates 
should differ strongly, if national affiliation and the position of their country 
of origin in the centre—periphery hierarchy were the main determinants of 
their social position. In contrast to this assumption, the empirical material 
suggests that interviewees possessing universally acknowledged cultural 
capital and moving in globalized labour markets share a lot of similarities. 
An objectively similar inclusion in global communities and labour markets 
can outweigh the effects of national in- or exclusion. 

The observation of similarity should not be misinterpreted as ‘likeness’ 
between all the interviewees. The sample is characterized by many differ- 
ences. But while most of the variation in the sample can be attributed to 
diverse causes, only some of them are specific for a region, a nation or a state. 
For example, we can distinguish between traditional and egalitarian partner- 
ships, but the difference cannot be explained by the origin in a ‘modern’ vs 
‘traditional’ culture. Instead, the migration experience resulted in one Indian 
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and one German woman becoming the sole provider for their young children 
and their unemployed husbands. Social networks are also similar. Most of 
the migrants interviewed stay in touch with the social networks of their 
childhood and develop transnational relations during their adult lives. Very 
few are politically active and they shy away from party politics. Again, values 
differ, but they are independent from national or regional origins. 

The fact that the interviewees share many similarities despite coming 
either from the centre or the (semi-)periphery supports the assumption that 
their social position is structurally independent from the nation-state. In the 
course of the project, comparisons with highly skilled non-migrants and with 
less qualified migrants serve to outline more clearly the social position of 
highly skilled migrants. This includes an in-depth analysis of economic 
capital, the variation of which appears to be related to centre-periphery hier- 
archies. 

The second form of spatial relations discussed earlier concerns the spatial 
relation of particular aspects of actors. Spatial relations of aspects of people 
need not be congruent. Part of the cultural capital of the interviewees could 
be transnationally valid while another part is location-specific. The highly 
skilled migrants have been selected for their transnational cultural capital. Is 
their cultural capital transnational, and if not: can we observe patterns in the 
spatial relations of their cultural capital? 

According to Gellner, one of the key functions of the modern nation- 
state has consisted of creating a generalized and at the same time culturally 
specific minimum education for a large group of people (Gellner, 1993). 
When crafts and manufacturing developed to industrial production, labour 
circulated more frequently. The parent to child transfer of highly specific 
skills was replaced by a basic education, which could be applied to many 
tasks. As standard knowledge is closely linked to language and culture, an 
institution like the nation-state was needed that could develop a standard 
culture on a given territory. The nation-state has standardized knowledge and 
education certificates. Cultural distinction very often refers to national as 
well as upper-class standards. Taking this into account, it is not amazing that 
the cultural capital of most migrants is depreciated when they cross the 
borders of the nation-state. 

As a contrast to highly skilled migrants, Polish domestics working 
illegally in Germany were interviewed. One of them, Joanna Figa,® describes 
how she lost her cultural capital when she left Poland for another country: 


You know, when I arrived here, I had just acquired the title ‘accountant’. With 
the support of my employer, I Be three years for that. Then I arrived here, 
in 1989, and started to wash dishes in a es I was devastated, mentally and 
morally. I really did not know whether I wanted to do that, but it was my ri 
chance to help my children... Now I am grateful that I can do something lik 


that, because now I am very proud because my son just finishes law school ad 
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my daughter wants to study business here, and she only has a chance, because 
I am here.’ 


This account is a typical migrant’s story. Migrants often hold qualifications 
that are above average in their country of origin (Massey et al., 1998: 235). 
In the country of destination, the qualification is not accepted or they fail to 
gain access to the formal labour market in the first place. They end up losing 
their cultural capital and ‘making money’ instead. Joanna Figa is successful 
in that she enables her children to reach academic qualifications. In this way, 
at least, her family has been upwardly mobile. Other interviewees told us that 
their absence resulted in inadequate childcare and sometimes educational 
failure. 

The situation is quite different for a select few among the world’s 
migrants. They belong to global communities that have started to reduce the 
nation-state’s monopoly on standardizing cultural capital. 


I: And if [your company] was laying off people ehm, how easy would it be 
for you to find another job? 


AB: Should be easy I mean ehm it depends even o— at the moment when I had 
[found] this job I had eight other offers so 


I: So you must be very good 
AB: It means I was very good. (laughs) 
I: Yea because I mean we had the recession 


AB: Ehm we had recession and my friends were not getting jobs, they were 
going back to India and making all kinds of job. 


Aman Bakshi was among the top 1 percent of those born in the same year in 
school in India. He wanted to study at the Indian Institute of Technology, 
but was not admitted for the IT major. He chose the second best university 
of the country in order to do IT. He explained that he liked IT. His prefer- 
ence also was rational insofar as in India an IT education offers much better 
chances than any other subject major (Xiang, 2002). After he had obtained 
his bachelor, he had to choose between doing an MBA at the most prestigious 
business school in India and doing a technology masters in Germany on a 
scholarship awarded by a global player. He opted for the latter in order to 
gain international experience. When his masters course finished in Septem- 
ber 2002, IT experienced the peak of a recession. Nevertheless, Mr Bakshi 
could choose from eight job offers and opted to stay with the global player 
who financed his scholarship. While the cultural capital of most migrants is 
depreciated, highly skilled migrants tend to possess a high amount of trans- 
national cultural capital. They have usually opted for an education which is 
internationally accepted and valued. 

The highly skilled migrants also possess cultural capital that is specific 
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to their country of origin. This capital is rarely recognized and must be trans- 
lated into universally understood cultural currency. For example, the signifi- 
cance of being admitted into the Indian Institute of Technology was not 
understood by the German interviewer. Mr Bakshi was forced to explain that 
a 90 percent grade point average translates into the country’s top 1 percentile. 
The IT professionals have to convince with their speciality or with quantita- 
tive aspects of their qualification, because the many minuscule signs that 
signify high-quality culture are not understood by people who do not know 
which universities in India belong to the top of the world. 

Mr Bakshi has patiently explained the value of his cultural capital. 
Michael Steinlechner, a third-generation ethnic German from Latin America, 
is frustrated that the professional experience and cultural capital he has 
acquired in his country of origin is neglected by his German colleagues and 
that he is treated as a newcomer. 


I had already worked, I had already studied, finished my studies, worked for 
three years, studied again and still, many of my colleagues, they did not say it 
openly but I could feel it, I was seen as a newcomer fresh from university. That 
did hurt. [Z: And why?] [3 second break] Shall I be completely sincere? [7: Yes 
of course!] Because they were a little - arrogant. It is strange bat I still experi- 
ence that. One says: ‘Yes, okay, he comes from a Third World country, he 
doesn’t know anything, he will have to learn first, when he arrives here.’ If 1 
tell you, that my studies in my home country were a lot more difficult than the 
masters here in Dresden, then you might not believe me. But that is the case. 
One is not taken seriously and therefore I believe that, despite the good qualifi- 
cation, one does not have the same chances.? 


Highly skilled migrants do not escape the depreciation of their cultural 
capital in particular if they come from the (semi-)periphery. But if their 
university is not known, it will be helpful to have finished school among the 
top 1 percent of their country. If they do not possess an acknowledged 
diploma, the German state will consider them as highly skilled if they earn 
more than €51,000 a year as an IT professional. 

The highly skilled migrants chosen for this research tend to possess 
cultural capital, the quantity or quality of which is so well accepted that they 
are able to compete successfully in globalized labour markets. 

While the location-specific knowledge that migrants have acquired in 
their early years is rarely transferable, it is important for them to gain access 
to location-specific cultural capital in their country of residence. Many 
specialities even in the technical or medical field presume location-specific 
cultural knowledge. Karim Salem is an IT developer who wonders what kind 
of work he will do in 20 years. He expects younger people to be at the cutting 
edge of development then and he would like to move in order to serve 
customers in the long run. 


Most of the people who are working with the service, they have to speak the 
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language the German language if they want to go to the customer. And most 
of my in or my colleagues who I used to study with, who are working in 
the customer [department] they are speaking perfect German. 


Language has many functions besides communicating facts. We may 
assume that service specialists do not only speak German perfectly, but also 
know the subtleties of native interaction. Bourdieu used the example of the 
petit bourgeois, who dines in an expensive restaurant and completely adheres 
to the rules of proper behaviour. It is this perfectionism that distinguishes the 
upwardly mobile from those who have been born into an upper-class habitus 
and thus handle themselves more easily. In a similar manner, migrants or 
ethnic minorities can perfectly assimilate to the rules and still be ‘recognized’ 
as different (Bentley, 1987; Sartre, 1965). As most business organizations are 
still steered from culturally national headquarters (Hartmann, 2000), inter- 
national experts find it difficult to move into management functions, even if 
they come from the same culture. Georg Meier has worked as a marketing 
director for a global player. He has latterly been responsible for 17 Asian 
countries. Lacking access to vital social networks, he has remained excluded 
from the top careers in the company’s German headquarters. Lacking family 
connections and location-specific cultural capital, he has remained excluded 
from the Asian business community. 

Highly skilled migrants remain limited to specialities that function inde- 
pendently from location-specific capital. They find it difficult to gain access 
to occupations that presume local cultural knowledge. The location-specific 
capital they have acquired in their home countries is secondary to their social 
position. Nevertheless, it can become important if it is used as a supplement 
to international versatility. 


In the long run, may be I would like to go back to India. . . Since I’ve worked 
in Germany, I would get a better position in India. May be into management 
or something. So thinking in the long term, it would be that, ok I spend some 
years here, get experience and I try to take up management position here in 
Germany related with India ... because India would be a future market for 

everything. As you know, not just Germany but US, Canada, every country 1s 
da trying to outsource orglanizations] . . . So you [his company], or any 
other company would require a professional who knows India qui- very we 
and who knows Germany too. So I fit exactly in that area. 


Aman Bakshi feels that his experience with a German global player will 
translate into a better position if he returns to India. He may not be aware, 
that to be a specialist on specific locations can lead to a dead-end. Lv Zhimin 
has been hired by a German company who wants to send her back to China 
as an expatriate. She insists that her speciality is global key account manage- 
ment, because that implies a more general responsibility and strategic 
thinking in contrast to local key account managers who do the more routine 
jobs. 
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The main contrast between the IT professionals working in Germany 
and the expatriates concerns the use of location-specific cultural capital. It is 
a supplement for IT professionals and they have to be careful if they do not 
want to become a little fish in small — and peripheral — ponds. The national 
cultural capital of the expatriates can become transnationally acknowledged 
due to the centre states’ economic and cultural hegemony. 


I: Why do they have to send someone German? Couldn’t they find someone 
local? 


SB: Up until now, the Germans or the Europeans know of course better, what 
German customers want, what quality is asked for. Especially concerning 
standards of quality, there are vastly differing opinions. What does an 
Asian know about a winter jacket for example or a ans outfit? They 
cannot know that and they are - if I generalize - they are rather easy going 
about many things that are just not important to them. If a German 
customer complains if the seam is uneven, they do not see that And in 
order to guarantee that standard, Europeans are sent.? 


The qualification of many expatriates consists in transnational cultural capital 
and national cultural capital, which is associated with high standards world- 
wide. Susanne Borg ensures German quality in textile manufacturing. An 
engineer builds ‘German’ power plants. And an expert in constructive 
conflict resolution disseminates the latest research and practice from the 
centre to the periphery. 

As a result, the quantity and the quality of the transnational cultural 
capital among the expatriates are slightly lower than those of the IT 
professionals. Not all IT professionals are as outstanding as Aman Bakshi, 
but several of them have received an elite education and top-grade point 
averages. No German expatriate was outstanding in his/her educational 
achievements. Instead, several had become very successful in the course of 
their professional career. This difference can be seen as a result of 
centre-periphery hierarchies. 

The social position of highly skilled migrants is in many respects — 
though not entirely — situated beyond the framework of the nation-state. A 
preliminary comparison between expatriates sent by German organizations 
into developing countries and IT specialists who are recruited to Germany 
from different regions of the world shows that highly skilled migrants share 
a similar social position even though they come from largely divergent 
national cultures and institutional systems. This is not to say that highly 
skilled migrants can be seen as a social class in the Marxist sense of the word. 
But they can be seen as a ‘theoretical class’, i.e. a group of people with objec- 
tive affinities in a social space (Bourdieu, 1990) that extends beyond the limits 
of the nation-state. Compared to other migrants, their social position is 
distinguished through their high amount of transnational cultural capital. 
Their cultural capital being mainly transnational, they often lack the local 
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knowledge and networks that may be important for social mobility in the 
centres. The location-specific cultural capital they have acquired in the course 
of their childhood is secondary to their social position, but it can become 
important in combination with their transnational cultural capital. The main 
difference between expatriates and IT professionals consists in the first group 
possessing culturally dominant location-specific capital, whereas the latter 
possesses cultural capital that improves their (company’s) access to the niches 
of the world market. 


Conclusion 


Inequalities between locals and cosmopolitans (Merton, 1968), between 
established and outsiders (Elias, 1994) have been discussed for many years in 
sociology. Hoffmann-Nowotny has argued that migration responds to struc- 
tural anomie and that it could alleviate inequality in the world system 
(Hoffmann-Nowotny, 1970). Most of these arguments accept the nation- 
state as a given frame, which is modified and sometimes threatened by 
(uncontrolled) migration. 

My argument has taken a different slant. I have not asked whether a 
nation-state wins or loses through migration, or whether migration decreases 
or increases inequality between nations. My interest has focused on social 
inequality on a world scale and I have argued that geographical, social and 
structural autonomy from the nation-state can be an important aspect of 
upward social mobility in the world. A migratory life-course may be charac- 
terized by social autonomy. And it can structurally be defined as a portfolio 
of resources that are globally acknowledged and asked for. A specific 
subgroup of highly skilled migrants combines both features to some extent. 
As their cultural capital is transnationally accepted and asked for, barriers to 
migration are reduced, which permits them to move with few restrictions in 
globalized labour markets. The majority of migrants are in a less desirable 
position. Migration results in a depreciation of their location-specific capital. 
Nevertheless, migrants are able to improve their social position with spatial 
change. 

Considering that spatial autonomy is desirable for many people, griev- 
ances concerning migration appear in a different light. Very often, they repre- 
sent interests of particular social positions in a world system even though they 
are phrased as if they are representing entire nation-states. Wallerstein has 
argued that ‘one of the key elements in analyzing a class or a status-group is 
not only the state of its self-consciousness but the geographical scope of its 
self-definition’ (Wallerstein, 1974: 351). This argument should not only refer 
to the self-definition of classes, but also to spatial relations that objectively 
structure social positions on a world scale. Very often ‘nation-states’ in the 
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centre who claim that migration threatens their systems of redistribution 
could also be seen as majorities who respond to a loss of national privileges 
in a globalizing world. Minorities in the centre state have profited from migra- 
tion and/or are already included in world markets. Talking of nation-states 
veils the cleavages inside their populations that have grown as a result of 
globalization processes. 

The topic of inequality has become one of the main issues of the nation- 
state. Only national solidarity ensures that social actors recognize each other 
as equals and only the state is able to organize redistribution. As a result of 
globalization processes, we can now see changing patterns of inequality, 
which are influenced by the national welfare-state — but also by its absence. 


Notes 


1 This figure is calculated from the sum of 7,300,000 aliens (Statistisches Bundesamt, 
2001), the 4,300,000 ethnic Germans who have immigrated since 1950 (Bundesver- 
waltungsamt), the 1,300,000 persons who have been naturalized since 1981 (Statis- 
tisches Bundesamt, 2003) and the approximately 100,000-1,000,000 illegal aliens 
(Bade, 2001: 68). This amounts to 16 percent of people living in Germany. 

2 See Soysal’s argument that migrants may hold many aspects of citizenship despite 
their being politically excluded (Soysal, 1994). 

3 This may be attributed to top elites belonging to the elder generation. Research 
in elite business schools has shown a tendency towards internationalization 
(Marceau, 1989). 

4 Other characteristics such as gender, family situation and size of work organız- 
ation are highly diverse. 

5 Devaluation of cultural capital is of course not only due to differences between 

nations. Practices of social closure also exclude people with an accepted and 

needed form of cultural capital. 

Names and other personal details have been changed in order to ensure anonymity. 

7 ‘Translation by the author. Language mistakes and ambiguities have been changed 


in order to make the English version more accessible to the reader. 


ON 


Wissen Sie wenn ich bin gekommen hier, ich gerade habe bekommen eine Titel 
dass bin ich bunt... ah Bul. . . Buchhalter, Finanzbuchhalter, ... da habe ich 
durch meine Arbeit, und habe ich drei Jahre studiert dafiir. Dann bin ich her 
gekommen, 89, und dann habe ich angefangen in eine Kneipe Teller zu waschen. 
Da... war ich kaputt, seelisch, und moralisch. Wusste ich wirklich nicht, ob ich 
das will machen, aber das war einzige Chance, meine Kinder zu helfen.... und 
dann bin ich dankbar dass konnte ich sowas machen, weil jetzt ich bin sehr stolz 
weil mein Sohn gerade macht die Abschluss mit die Jura und meine Tochter 
wollte hier studieren, Wirtschaft, und das ist nur die Chance dass ich, dass ich bin 
hier. 

8 Ich hatte schon gearbeitet, ich hatte schon studiert, . . . fertig studiert, drei Jahre 
gearbeitet, noch mal studiert, und wurde trotzdem von — vielen meiner Arbeits- 
kollegen, die haben auch nich so offen gesagt, aber man hat’s gefiihlt, (1) dass man 
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~- trotzdem wie ein Neuling aus der Universitat äh eingestuft wurde. Das hat 
schon weh getan.... [1: Und warum?] (3) (Soll) ich ganz ehrlich sagen? [J: Ja, 
naturlich!] Weil die eben ein bisschen (1) arrogant waren. Es is äh — komisch, aber 
das hab ich, erleb ich immer noch, man sagt ‘Ja okay der kommt aus der Dritte 
Welt, der kann sowieso nichts, ... der wird erst mal lernen, wenn er hierher 
kommt.’ ... Wenn ich dir sage, dass mein Studium in [Herkunftsland] schw-, viel 
schwieriger war als das Studium hier an der TU Dresden, dann wirdest du viel- 
leicht mir nicht glauben. Aber das ist der Fall. . . . Man wird nicht ernst genommen 
und deswegen glaub ich aber trotzdem, trotzdem, trotz gute Qualifikation, dass 
man nich mehr dieselbe Chancen hat. 

9 J: Wieso müssen die jemand deutsches da hin schicken? Kônnten sie nich auch n 
Einheimischen finden? 


SB: Na ’s is immer noch so dass die Deutschen oder die Europäer die wissen 
natiirlich eher wat wat will der deutsche Kunde, welche Qualitat is gefragt und 
das janz besonders bei den Qualititsstandards da gehen die Uffassungen sehr weit 
auseinander. Wat wat weeß n Asiate schon von ner von ner Winterjacke zum 
Beispiel ne oder oder von nem Schianzug. (2) Das sie das sie kônnens einfach gar 
nich wissen und sie sind und sie sind also wenn man mal jetzt wenn ich’s jetz mal 
so verallgemeinere sie sind recht recht lax in vielen Dingen die sind denen einfach 
nich nich wichtich. Dass halt n deutscher Kunde bemängelt wenn’s hier blubbert 
oder da wellert oder. Das. Das sehn se nich und einfach um diesen Standard zu 
gewahrleisten deswegen wern wern Europäer geschickt. 
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Ulrike Schuerkens 
Transnational de mn and Social Transformations: 
A Theoretical Perspective 


In this article, the author tackles the combined effects of transnational migrations 
and social transformations. During the last few years, it has become more and more 
obvious that globalization characterizes more and more transnational migrations. 
New forms of interdependence, transnational societies, and regional cooperation 
transform the lives of millions of people, who are linking the future of states and 
societies. In the countries of the South, international migrations contribute to the 
development of these societies by remittances of migrants from the North to the 
South, which play an important role in national and even international develop- 
ment plans. World system theory considers international migrations as a structural 
consequence of the extension of markets into a global political-hierarchical system. 
With the extension of capitalism to ever greater parts of the world, increasing 
numbers of people are introduced into the global economy. International migra- 
tions followed the creation of global links between primary goods, labour and 
land. Some simple theses result from this: international migrations follow inter- 
national capital movements, but in the opposite direction. The creation of ideo- 
logical and material relations still completes these migration processes: colonialism, 
common languages, commerce, transport, mass media and travel link and have 
linked different regions of the world and cause international migration flows to 
develop. For many countries of the South, international migrations are one aspect 
of the social crisis that accompanies their integration into a global market, and their 
social and economic change. For several years, it appears that migrant communi- 
ties create networks that link regions of origin and those of immigration. Today, 
these transnational links contribute to changes of economic, social, demographic 
and cultural structures, which put into question national identities. International 
migrations do not change just the migrants themselves, but whole societies and 
their relations with each other. 


Keywords: development, migrants, networks, social transformations, societies, theor- 
etical perspective, transfers, transnational migrations, world system 
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Ulrike Schuerkens 
Migrations transnationales et transformations sociales: une 
perspective théorique 


Dans cet article, l’auteur traite l’effet combiné des migrations transnationales et des 
transformations sociales. Pendant les dernières années, il devenait de plus en plus 
évident que la mondialisation caractérise de plus en plus les migrations transnationales. 
Les nouvelles formes d’interdépendance, les sociétés transnationales et la coopération 
régionale transforment la vie de millions de personnes qui lient l'avenir des États et des 
sociétés. Dans les pays du Sud, les migrations internationales contribuent au 
développement des sociétés par les transferts des migrants du Nord au Sud qui jouent 
un rôle important dans les plans de développement nationaux et internationaux. La 
théorie des systèmes mondiaux considère les migrations internationales comme une 
conséquence structurelle de l’élargissement des marchés dans un système hiérarchique 
mondial. Avec l’extension du capitalisme à de plus en plus de régions, un nombre 
toujours croissant de personnes ont été introduites dans l’économie mondiale. Les 
migrations internationales suivaient la création des liens mondiaux entre les matières 
premières, le travail et les pays. Quelques thèses simples résultent de cela: les 
migrations internationales suivent les mouvements internationaux des capitaux, mais 
dans la direction opposée. La création des rapports idéologiques et matériels complète 
encore ces processus migratoires: le colonialisme, des langues communes, le 
commerce, le transport, les médias et Les voyages lient et liaient les différentes régions 
du globe et font apparaître des migrations internationales. Pour beaucoup de pays du 
Sud, les migrations internationales constituent un aspect des crises sociales qui 
accompagnent leur intégration au marché mondial et leurs transformations sociales et 
économiques. Depuis quelques années, il est devenu évident que les communautés de 
migrants créent des réseaux qui lient les régions d’origine et d’arrivée. Actuellement, 
ces liens transnationaux contribuent au changement des structures économiques, 
sociales, démographiques et culturelles qui mettent en question les identités 
nationales. Les migrations internationales ne changent pas seulement les migrants eux- 
mêmes, mais aussi des sociétés entières et les rapports entre elles. 


Mots-clés: développement, migrants, migrations transnationales, perspective 
théorique, réseaux, sociétés, système mondial, transferts, transformations sociales 


Ulrike Schuerkens 
Migraciones transnacionales y transformaciones sociales: una 
perspectiva teórica 


En este artículo, el autor discute los efectos conjuntos de las migraciones 
transnacionales y de las transformaciones sociales. Durante los últimos años, ha sido 
cada vez más evidente que la globalización influye de forma creciente en las 
migraciones transnacionales. Las nuevas formas de interdependencia, las sociedades 
transnacionales y la cooperación regional transforman la vida de millones de personas, 
las cuáles entretejen el futuro de Estados y sociedades. Por medio de las transferencias 
de migrantes del norte hacia el sur, las migraciones internacionales contribuyen al 
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desarrollo de sus sociedades. Estas transferencias juegan un papel importante en las 
estratégias de desarrollo nacionales e internacionales. La teoría de los sistemas 
mundiales considera a las migraciones internacionales como una consecuencia del 
crecimiento de los mercados en un sistema político mundial organizado de forma 
jerárquica. Con la extensión del capitalismo a un número mayor de regiones, cada vez 
más personas han sido introducidas a la economía mundial Las migraciones 
internacionales se han suscitado de los lazos mundiales entre materia prima, trabajo y 
país. Surgen algunas tesis sencillas: las migraciones internacionales siguen los 
movimientos internacionales de capitales, pero en la dirección opuesta. La creación de 
relaciones ideológicas y materiales complementa estos procesos migratorios: el 
colonialismo, las lenguas en común, el comercio, el transporte, los medios de 
comunicación y los viajes relacionan, ayer y hoy, las diferentes regiones del globo y 
evidencian las migraciones internacionales. Para muchos países del sur, las migraciones 
internacionales son un aspecto de la crisis social que acompaña su integración en el 
mercado mundial, así como su cambio económico y social. Desde hace varios años, tal 
parece que los migrantes crean redes que unen a la región de origen con la de destino. 
Actualemente, esos lazos transnacionales contribuyen a cambios en estructuras 
económicas, sociales, demográficas y culturales, las cuáles cuestionan a las identidades 
nacionales. Las migraciones internacionales no cambian solamente a los migrantes en 
sí, sino también a las sociedades en su totalidad y a las relaciones entre éstas. 


Palabras clave: desarrollo, migraciones transnacionales, migrantes, perspectiva 
teórica, redes, sistema mundial, sociedades, transferencias, transformaciones sociales 


Dumitru Sandu 
Emerging Transnational Migration from Romanian Villages 


This article presents the first results of a community census (December 2001) on 
temporary external migration at the level of all Romanian villages. Local key inform- 
ants filled in the questionnaire on international temporary migration and its socio- 
demographic profile. As function of the key destinations, the Romanian villages 
cluster into six major migration fields: Germany, Hungary, Italy, Turkey, Yugoslavia 
and Spain. At a more detailed level, considering multiple destinations, those fields 
break into 15 regions of migration. Village-level analysis of the phenomenon indicates 
a strong selectivity of migration depending on village characteristics. About 4 percent 
of the total villages of the country account for more than 60 percent of the total return 
migration from abroad. These are villages of a high probability of transnationalism. 
Circular or transnational migration is shown to be connected with the basic charac- 
teristics of the migration system of the country: the villages where village to city 
commuting declined sharply after 1990 and where return migration from cities was 
high recorded a higher propensity for circular migration abroad. A set of about 2700 
villages of high migration prevalence is described as “probable transnational 
communities”. 


Keywords: circular migration, community census of migration and prevalence rate of 
migration, migration fields, transnational migration 
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Dumitru Sandu 
Migration transnationale émergeante à partir des villages 
roumains 


L'article présente les résultats d’un recensement communautaire (réalisé en décembre 
2001) sur la migration temporaire des villageois roumains à l'étranger. Des 
informateurs locaux ont décrit le profil socio-démographique de la communauté des 
migrants de chaque village. Les données du recensement ont permis l'identification des 
champs de migration les plus importants en fonction de la région d’origine et du pays 
de destination: l’Allemagne, la Hongrie, Pltalie, la Turquie, la Yougoslavie et 
PEspagne. Si l’on considère plus en détail les destinations multiples par rapport à 
chaque région d’origine, on arrive à identifier 15 régions de migration de la Roumanie 
rurale à l’étranger. On a constaté une forte sélectivité communautaire du phénomène. 
Environ 60 pour cent du total des migrants qui reviennent étaient partis de 4 pour cent 
des villages du pays. Ce sont des villages de haute probabilité de transnationalisme. La 
migration transnationale qui a un caractère novateur en Roumanie est bien liée aux 
autres flux de migration intérieure. La probabilité d'une migration circulaire à 
l'étranger est bien plus grande pour les villages où l’on a constaté une forte migration 
de retour des villes vers le village et où l’on a enregistré un déclin significatif de la 
navette du village à la ville. Un groupe d’environ 2700 villages du pays se révèle de type 
transnational. 


Mots-clés: champs de migration, migration circulaire, migration transnationale, 
recensement communautaire de la migration, taux de prévalence de la migration 


Dumitru Sandu 
La emergencia de la migración transnacional en las aldeas de 
Rumanía 


El artículo muestra los resultados de un censo comunitario sobre la migración 
temporal, llevado a cabo en las aldeas de Rumanía. Para cada una de éstas, los 
encuestadores han llenado un cuestionario relativo al perfil socio-demográfico de la 
migración temporal al extranjero. Los datos permiten identificar patrones de 
migración en función de la región del país de origen y del país de destinación: 
Alemania, Hungría, Italia, Turquía, Yugoslavia y España. En un plano más detallado, 
tomando en consideración las múltiples destinaciones según la región de origen, 
pueden identificarse 15 regiones de migración de la Rumanía rural. El análisis a nivel 
“aldea? indica una fuerte selectividad con relación a las particularidades de la misma. 
Cerca del 4 por ciento de las aldeas del país concreta más del 60 por ciento de la 
migración de regreso al país. Estas son las aldeas con altas probabilidades de 
transnacionalismo. La migración transnacional, que en Rumanía tiene un carácter 
renovador, está muy ligada a otros flujos de migración interior. La probabilidad de una 
migración circular transnacional es mucho mayor en aquellas aldeas que en los noventas 
registraron un descenso en el vaivén de la aldea hacia la ciudad y que hoy tienen una 
fuerte migración de regreso a las ciudades. Alrededor de 2700 aldeas, donde altas tasas 
de migración prevalecen son clasificadas como comunidades transnacionales. 
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Palabras clave: campos de migración, censo comunitario de la migración, cuota de 
prevalencia de la migración, migración circulatoria, migración transnacional 


Tatiana Nikolaevna Yudina 
Labour Migration into Russia: The Response of State and Society 


The problems connected with the presence of international migrants in the Russian 
labour market are analysed in this article. The study reveals the role of foreign citizens 
in the labour market structure of the capital of Russia - Moscow — and the effect of 
the presence of migrants on the employment of Muscovites. The particular character 
of the main flows of migrants is described and its effect on different spheres of the 
Moscow populations activities is determined. The study also looks at migrants’ social 
protection. Muscovites’ relations to international migrants of different social groups, 
and the causes of these relations, are defined. Finally, the article looks at possible 
measures regulating the flows of labour migrants. 


Keywords: densely populated areas, distant and near foreign countries, entry 
channels and places of residence, illegal migration, international labour force, inter- 
national migrants, labour migration, labour structure, migration flow regulation, 
settlements, tolerance 


Tatiana Nikolaevna Yudina | 
La migration de travail en Russie: la réponse de l’État et de la 
société 


Dans cet article, on étudie les problèmes liés à la présence des migrants internationaux 
sur le marché de travail russe. On y montre le rôle des citoyens étrangers dans la 
structure du marché de travail de Moscou, capitale de la Russie: on appréciera 
importance de la présence des migrants et son influence sur l’emploi des Moscovites; 
on décrit les particularités des principaux mouvements migratoires et leur influence 
sur les sphères d’activité les plus importantes de la population de la ville de Moscou; 
on donne une appréciation de la protection sociale des migrants; on observe Pattitude 
des habitants de Moscou envers les migrants internationaux d'origines ethniques 
diverses; on détermine les motivations de ces attitudes; et enfin, on propose des 
mesures permettant de réguler les mouvements migratoires. 


Mots-clés: force de travail étrangère, habitation, les voies d’entrée, migrants interna- 
tionaux, migration de travail, migration illégale, pays étranger proche et éloigné, règle- 
ment des mouvements migratoires, structure de l'emploi, tolérance, zones 
d'habitation compacte 
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Tatiana Nikolaevna Yudina 
La migración de trabajo ji Rusia: la respuesta del Estado y de 
a soci 


En este artículo se analizan los problemas relacionados con la presencia de emigrantes 
extranjeros en el mercado de trabajo ruso. Con base en investigaciones sociológicas 
concretas, se demuestra el papel de los ciudadanos extranjeros en la estructura del 
mercado de trabajo de la capital rusa - Moscú: se evalúa la importancia de la presencia 
de los emigrantes en éste y su influencia en el empleo de los moscovitas. También se 
describen las particularidades de los principales flujos migratorios y su influencia en 
las esferas de actividad más importantes de la ciudad y se evalúa la protección social de 
los migrantes. De igual forma, se estudia la actitud de los moscovitas hacia éstos, los 
cuáles pertenecen a diversos grupos étnicos y se señalan los motivos de éstas actitudes. 
Finalmente, se proponen medidas que permitan regular los flujos migratorios. 


Palabras clave: canales de entrada, emigración clandestina, estructura de la actividad 
de trabajo, fuerza de trabajo extranjera, lugares de residencia, migración de trabajo, 
migraciones internacionales, país extranjero cercano y lejano, permanencia en el país, 
regulación de los flujos de emigración, tolerancia, zonas de la residencia compacta 


Susanne Binder and Jelena Tošić 
Refugees as a Particular Form of Transnational Migrations and 
Social Transformations: Socioanthropological and Gender 
As 


Refugee studies represent a special focus for research on migration and globalization. 
Social and cultural anthropology can provide significant insights in refugee studies by 
concentrating on local, transnational and cultural interrelations. Social sciences and, 
in particular, social and cultural anthropology help to deconstruct the image of 
refugees as helpless and passive aid receivers. Rather they point out refugees’ poten- 
tial active role and its significance for coping with the consequences of the flight 
experience. This article shows relevant results of contemporary research focusing on 
two aspects: the anthropological approach to identity construction and the gender- 
sensitive approach in refugee studies. Gender-specific reasons for flight, as well as the 
discussion on the recognition of gender-specific forms of persecution, are explained. 
Finally, gender-specific aspects of refugee studies are exemplified with a case study of 
Bosnian refugees in Austria. 


Keywords: Austria, Bosnia, gender-specific flight causes, globalization, identity 
construction, images of refugees, migration, refugee studies, science and asylum 
policy, social anthropology 
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Susanne Binder et Jelena Tošić 
Les réfugiés: forme ga ms des mi = di lo en et 
des transformations sociales: aspects de | l'anthropologie sociale 
et de la différence sexuelle 


Les “refugee studies” constituent une approche spécifique de la recherche sur les 
migrations et la mondialisation à laquelle l’anthropologie sociale et culturelle est à 
même de fournir une contribution non négligeable. Son objet est une compréhension 
plus approfondie des relations et interactions locales, transnationales et culturelles. Les 
sciences sociales, en particulier l’anthropologie sociale et culturelle, peuvent contribuer 
à la reconstruction de l’image des réfugiés considérés comme receveurs d’aide, passifs 
et sans défense. Elles peuvent montrer combien le potentiel actif du rôle des réfugiés est 
important pour la maîtrise de l’exil et de ses conséquences. Cet article présente les 
résultats les plus importants des recherches actuelles. On retient deux aspects: une 
approche de lanthropologie sociale et culturelle par rapport au thème de la 
construction d’une identité ainsi qu’une approche abordant la différence sexuelle. On 
explicite sous l’angle de la différenciation sexuelle les raisons de la fuite des femmes ainsi 
que les différentes formes de persécution. Enfin, les aspects liés à la différence sexuelle 
sont illustrés par une étude de cas sur des réfugié(e)s bosniaques en Autriche. 


Mots-clés: anthropologie sociale, Autriche, Bosnie, causes spécifiques de la fuite selon 
le sexe, construction de l’image du/de la réfugié(e), construction d’identité, migration, 
mondialisation, ‘refugee studies’, science et politique migratoire 


Susanne nae y Jelena Tošić 
Los refugiados: forma especial de migraciónes transnacionales y 
transformaciones sociales: aspectos de | la antropologia social y 
del género 


Los estudios sobre refugiados representan un enfoque especial de las investigaciones 
sobre migración y globalización. Al enfocarse en interrelaciones locales, 
transnacionales y culturales, la y cultural puede aportar revelaciones significativas para 
los estudios sobre refugiados. Las ciencias sociales y particularmente, la antropología 
social y cultural adudan a deconstruir la imagen de los refugiados como víctimas y 
receptores pasivos de ayuda. En cambio, apunta a su papel potencialmente activo y su 
importancia para hacer frente a las consecuencias de su experiencia de huída. Este 
artículo muestra resultados relevantes de investigaciones contemporáneas 
enfocándose en dos aspectos: la perspectiva antropológica sobre la construcción de 
identidad y un método sensible a cuestisres para de género en estudios sobre 
refugiados. Se díscuten razones de género para la huída al igual que la formas 
específicas de persecución del género. Finalmente, se demuestran aspectos específicos 
de género en estudios sobre refugiados con un ejemplo de refugiados bosnios en 
Austria. 


Palabras clave: antropologia social, Austria, Bosnia, causas de hufda relacionadas al 
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género, ciencia y política de asilo, construcción de identidades, estudios sobre refu- 
giados (‘refugee studies”), globalización, imágenes de refugiados migración 


Patricia Landolt and Wei Wei Da 
The Spatially Ruptured Practices of Migrant Families: A 
Comparison of Immigrants from El Salvador and the People's 
Republic of China 


This study draws insights from scholarship on immigrant families and transnational 
migration to examine the multi-local transnational family practices of Salvadoran 
refugee-migrants in the US and middle-class emigrants from the People's Republic of 
China (PRC) to Australia. We compare the contexts of exit and reception and 
state-migrant relations that characterize the two migration flows; explore the elite and 
popular narratives in which family migration experiences are embedded; and provide 
a range of family biographies that capture some of the more emblematic long-distance 
practices and livelihood strategies of transnational families, The article examines three 
types of border-crossing family practices including long-distance conjugal relations, 
spatial ruptures in mother-child relationships, and caregiving arrangements that 
involve shuttling non-working-age members of the family across locations. PRC and 
Salvadoran migrant families navigate dramatically different institutional and discur- 
sive landscapes, which impacts the character and quality of the resources they bring 
to bear on their long-distance family arrangements. The findings challenge existing 
conceptualizations of the immigrant family, gender role performances and gender 
ideologies, and highlight the gendered aspects of the institutional landscapes and 
discursive narratives in which the livelihood and mobility strategies and long-distance 
practices of immigrant families are embedded. 


Keywords: Chinese, family, immigrants, Salvadorans, social networks, transnational 
migration 


Patricia Landolt et Wei Wei Da 
Migration et rupture spatiale des relations familiales: une 
comparaison entre les immigrants du Salvador et de la 
République Populaire de Chine 


En partant de l’analyse de la famille immigrante et de la migration transnationale, nous 
étudions les pratiques pluri-locales et transnationales des familles réfugiées 
salvadoriennes aux États-Unis et des familles de classe moyenne originaires de la 
République Populaire de la Chine (RPC), établies en Australie. Nous examinons les 
contextes de départ et de réception ainsi que les relations entre l’État et les migrants 
caractérisant les deux mouvements migratoires. Nous analysons les récits élitistes et 
populaires dans lesquels s'exprime l'expérience migratoire des familles; nous 
fournissons une variété de biographies familiales qui présentent certaines des pratiques 
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longues-distances ainsi que les stratégies de survie les plus emblématiques des familles 
. -transnationales. Cette étude se concentre en particulier sur trois types de pratiques de 
familles transnationales, soit, les relations conjugales longue-distance; les ruptures 
spatiales dans les relations méres—enfants, et les dispositions prises pour élever les 
enfants entraînant le déplacement de membres de la famille n’ayant pas l’âge de 
travailler. Les familles des deux pays ont un vécu institutionnel et discursif 
radicalement différent, ce qui affecte le caractére et la qualité des ressources qu’ils 
apportent aux dispositions familiales longue-distance qu’ils prennent. Nos résultats 
mettent en question les conceptualisations actuelles qu’on a des familles immigrantes 
— rôles et idéologies selon les genres — et soulignent les aspects sexualisés des 
institutions et des récits discursifs dans lesquels s’inscrivent les stratégies de survie et 
de migration et les pratiques longue-distance des familles. 


Mots-clés: chinoise, famille, immigrant, migration transnationale, réseau social, 
salvadoriens 


Patricia Landolt y Wei Wei Da 
Migración y rupturas espaciales en las prácticas familiares: una 
comparación entre inmigrantes de El Salvador y de la República 
Popular de China 


Nuestro trabajo establece un diálogo conceptual entre estudios sobre la familia 
inmigrante y la migración transnacional. El objectivo es explorar las prácticas multi- 
locales y transnacionales de las familias de refugiados que emigran del Salvador a 
Estados Unidos y de familias de clase media que emigran de la República Popular de 
la China (RPC) a Australia. Comparamos los contextos de salida y llegada que 
organizan los procesos migratorios y las relaciones entre el Estado y los emigrantes 
que caracterizan los dos flujos; exploramos las narrativas y representaciones estatales 
y populares en las cuales están insertadas las familias transnacionales; y, presentamos 
biografías de familias migrantes para captar algunas de las prácticas transnacionales 
más emblemáticas de los dos casos. El ensayo considera tres tipos de practicas 
transnacionales desarrolladas por las familias, incluyendo las relaciones conyugales 
de larga distancia, las rupturas espaciales en las relaciones entre mujeres y sus hijos 
biológicos, y los arreglos que implican una circulación de los miembros en edad no- 
productiva de la familia. Las familias Chinas y Salvadoreñas navegan por panoramas 
institucionales y discursivos dramáticamente diferentes. Esto cuestion impacta 
claramente el carácter y la calidad de los recursos que pueden utilizar para mantener 
relaciones de larga distancia. Los hallazgos ofrecen un punto de partida para 
cuestionar las definiciones establecidas sobre la familia migrante, y los roles y las 
ideologías de género que se supone definen las prácticas de las familias. El trabajo 
también enfatiza al género como dimensión definitoria de los panoramas 
institucionales, est como las políticas estatales y las narrativas discursivas que a su vez 
definen las prácticas transnacionales de las familias. 


Palabras clave: chinos, familia, inmigrantes, migración transnacional, redes sociales, 
salvadoreños 
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Petra Dannecker 
Transnational Migration and the Transformation of Gender 
Relations: The Case of Bangladeshi Labour Migrants 


The article discusses the transformations of gender relations due to transnational 
migration between Bangladesh and Malaysia. It is shown that the uneven economic 
development in Asia during the last decades has not only initiated new migration 
movements and patterns but has also led to a feminization of migration, which has 
resulted in transformations of gender relations. It is argued that the increased migra- 
tion of Bangladeshi women as temporary labour migrants to Malaysia and the trans- 
national discourses and practices these movements have initiated are leading to 
renegotiations and transformations of the existing gender order. Networks and trans- 
national activities of Bangladeshi male migrants are analysed in order to show, first, 
that transnational spaces are gendered and, second, how transnational influences are 
changing power and gender relations. The successful exploitation of global markets 
by female migrants has not only resulted in new migration patterns and new gendered 
labour markets but has become an important agent for transformations of gender 
relations. 


Keywords: Asia, gender relations, labour migration, networking, social transform- 
ations, transnational activities, transnationalism 


Petra Dannecker 
Migration transnationale et transformation des relations du 
genre: le cas des travailleurs migrants du Bangladesh 


Dans cet article, l’auteur traite les transformations des rapports entre les genres à la 
suite des migrations transnationales entre le Bangladesh et la Malaisie. On démontre 
que le développement économique inégal en Asie, ces dernières décennies, n’a pas 
seulement été à l’origine de nouveaux mouvements et modèles migratoires, mais 
qu’une féminisation de la migration en a résulté, qui a conduit à des transformations 
des rapports de genre. Quelques chercheurs signalent que la migration croissante des 
femmes du Bangladesh vers la Malaisie comme travailleuses saisonnières, ainsi que les 
pratiques et les discours transnationaux que cette migration a initiés, conduisent à des 
renégociations et à des transformations du rôle actuel des genres. On analysera les 
réseaux et les activités transnationaux des émigrants du Bangladesh afin de montrer, 
premièrement, que les espaces transnationaux sont formés selon les genres et, 
deuxièmement, que les influences transnationales changent le pouvoir et les relations 
de genres. L'exploitation réussie des marchés globaux par les émigrantes entraîne non 
seulement l’émergence de nouveaux modèles de migration et de nouveaux marchés de 
travail selon le genre, mais elle est aussi un agent important des transformations des 
rapports entre les hommes et les femmes. 


Mots-clés: activités transnationales, Asie, migration du travail, relations du genre, 
réseaux, transformations sociales, transnationalisme 
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Petra Dannecker 
Migración transnacional y transformación de relaciones del 
género: el caso de trabajadores migrantes del Bangladesh 


El enfoque del siguiente articulo es la transformación de las relaciones de género 
debido a las dinámicas de una migración transnacional entre Bangladesh y Malaysia. 
Se muestra, cómo el desarrollo económico desigual en los distintos países asiáticos no 
sólo ha iniciado nuevas formas y nuevos movimientos de migración, sino también una 
feminización de la migración. Lo cuál lleva a transformaciones de las relaciones de 
género. El número creciente de mujeres de Bangladesh que migran hacia Malaysia cómo 
migrantes laborales temporales est cómo los discursos y las prácticas transnacionales 
de estos movimientos producen renegociaciones y transformaciones de la estructura 
de género existente. Encuanto a las redes y actividades transnacionales de migrantes 
masculinos, éstas serán básicamente analizadas para demostrar que los espacios 
emergentes transnacionales son estructurados por género. Por otra parte se percibe 
cómo las relaciones de poder y de género son afectadas por influencias transnacionales. 
El hecho que las mujeres migrantes usen exitosamente los mercados globales, no solo 
produce nuevas formas de migración y nuevos mercados de trabajo estructurados por 
género, sino que también es uno de los factores principales para la transformación de 
las relaciones sociales entre hombres y mujeres. 


Palabras clave: actividades transnacionales, Asia, migración del trabajo, redes, rela- 
ciones de género, transformaciones sociales, transnacionalismo 


Eric Popkin 
The Emergence of oe. Ethnicity in the Guatemalan 
Transnational Community Linking Santa Eulalia and Los Angeles 


This article explores how the migratory process shapes ethnicity in transnational 
communities through an examination of the Guatemalan Mayan (Kanjobal) migrant 
circuit that links Santa Eulalia and Los Angeles. Relying on extensive qualitative field- 
work in both locales and a household census carried out in Santa Eulalia, this study 
concludes that transnational migration exacerbates class and social stratification in the 
sending community as immigrants in the host society confront adverse conditions 
that include racial/ethnic discrimination, restrictive US immigration policies, and an 
increasingly competitive secondary sector labor market. These conditions generate 
new forms of resistance reflected in the emergence of Pan-Mayan community 
organizations at both ends of the migrant circuit. The case study demonstrates how 
ethnicity becomes the cohesive force that empowers dislocated indigenous workers 
on both sides of the US-Mexican border, enabling them to feel a sense of common 
purpose in the face of challenging economic and social conditions. 


- 


Keywords: ethnicity, Guatemala, immigrants, Maya, transnational migration 
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Eric Popkin 
l'émergence d'une ethnicité pan-mayenne dans la communauté 
guatémaltèque transnationale liant Santa Eulalia et Los Angeles 


Cet article étudie comment le processus migratoire influence l’ethnicité dans les 
communautés transnationales par un examen du circuit itinérant Maya-guatémaltèque 
(Kanjobal) reliant Santa Eulalia et Los Angeles. En se basant sur une recherche 
qualitative dans ces deux endroits et sur un recensement des foyers mené à Santa 
Eulalia, cette étude conclut que la migration transnationale aggrave la stratification 
sociale dans la communauté qui se déplace, étant donné que dans la société d’accueil, 
les immigrés doivent faire face à des conditions défavorables incluant une 
discrimination ethnique/raciale, des politiques d'immigration américaines restrictives, 
et un secteur secondaire du marché de la main d’oeuvre de plus en plus compétitif. Ces 
conditions créent de nouvelles formes de résistance reflétées dans l’émergence 
d'organisations communautaires pan-mayennes aux deux bouts du circuit itinérant. 
Cette étude de cas démontre comment l’ethnicité devient la force cohésive qui rendra 
plus forts des travailleurs autochtones disloqués sur les deux côtés de la frontière 
américo-mexicaine en leur permettant ainsi de ressentir une sorte de but commun en 
dépit de conditions économiques et sociales difficiles. 


Mots-clés: ethnicité, Guatemala, immigrés, Maya, migration transnationale 


Eric Popkin 
La emergencia de la eticidad pan-maya en la comunidad 
gualtemalteca transnacional que une a Santa Eulalia y a Los 
Angeles 


Este trabajo explora cómo el proceso migratorio modela la etnicidad en comunidades 
transnacionales. La investigación se llevó a cabo en el circuito migratorio de los Maya- 
guatemaltecos (los Kanjobal) que conecta Santa Eulalia y Los Angeles. Por medio de 
investigaciones cualitativas de las dos ciudades y un cuestionario de los menajes de 
Santa Eulalia, este informe concluye que la migración transnacional exacerba la 
estratificación social y económica en la comunidad de origen. Los inmigrantes 
enfientan condiciones negativas en la sociedad de destinación que incluyen la 
discriminación racial/étnica, las normas de la inmigración de los Estados Unidos 
denaturaleza restrictiva, y un mercado laboral del sector secundario cada vez más 
competitivo. Estas condiciones crean nuevas formas de resistencia reflejadas en la 
aparición de organizaciones comunitarías (pan-mayas) en las dos destinaciones del 
circuito migratorio. Esta investigación muestra cómo la etnicidad se transforma en una 
fuerza cohesiva que habilita a los trabajadores indígenas dislocados en los dos lados de 
la frontera entre Estados Unidos y México, permitiéndoles desarrollar un sentido de 
propósito com n a pesar de las dificiles condiciones económicas y sociales. 


Palabras clave: etnicidad, Guatemaltecos, inmigrantes, Mayas, migración 
transnacional 
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Anja Weiss 
The Transnationalization of Social me... Conceptualizing 
Social Positions on a World 


The sociology of inequality has focused on the nation-state frame. The article argues 
that methodological nationalism is increasingly inadequate in a globalizing world. 
Migrant populations cannot be located in only one nation-state. Labour markets, 
cultural capital and reciprocal relations have become partly transnational. Both issues 
can be integrated into a theory of social inequality, if spatial relations are given 
adequate consideration. The opportunities of actors and the value of resources must 
be determined in relation to various national and transnational social spaces. Socıal 
positions in a world system cannot be characterized only by resource value. They are 
also structured by spatial autonomy and the quality of the spaces to which (migrant) 
populations have access. The argument is exemplified by a discussion of highly skilled 
migrants who possess cultural capital that is transnationally recognized. An analysis 
of their cultural capital shows how transnational and location-specific cultural capital 


interrelate. 


Keywords: class, cultural capital, globalization, highly skilled migration, inequality, 
location, space, transnationalization, world system 


Anja Weiss 
La transnationalisation de l'inégalité sociale: conceptualiser les 
positions sociales au niveau mondial 


La sociologie d’inégalité se concentre sur l’État national. Cet article démontre qu’un 
nationalisme méthodologique devient de plus en plus inadéquat à l’époque de la 
mondialisation. Les migrants ne peuvent être localisés uniquement sur un territoire 
national. Les marchés du travail, le capital culturel et les relations entre pays sont 
devenus en partie transnationaux. Chaque thématique peut être intégrée à une théorie 
de l’inégalité sociale, à condition de bien prendre en compte les relations d’espace. Les 
potentialités des personnes et les valeurs des ressources doivent être déterminées en 
fonction à de nombreux espaces sociaux — nationaux et transnationaux. Les positions 
sociales à l’intérieur d’un système mondial ne peuvent être caractérisées seulement par 
la valeur des ressources. Ce sont l’autonomie spatiale et la qualité des espaces auxquels 
ont accès les populations (migrantes) qui les structurent. Cet argument est étayé par 
l'exemple de migrants hautement qualifiés qui possèdent un capital culturel reconnu 
sur un plan transnational. Une analyse de leur capital culturel montre comment le 
capital culturel transnational et le capital culturel spécifiquement local sont liés. 


Mots-clés: capital culturel, classe, emplacement, espace, globalisation, inégalité, 
migration de haute qualification, mondialisation, système mondial, transnationalisme 
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Anja Weiss 
La transnacionalizacién de la desiqualdad social: la 
conceptualización de posiciones sociales en una escala mundial 


La sociología de la desigualdad se ha enfocado hasta ahora en el marco del Estado 
Nacional. El presente artículo argumenta que una metodología que se basa en el 
nacionalismo es cada vez mós inadecuada dentro de un mundo globalizado. Las 
poblaciones migratorias ya no pueden ser localizadas solamente en un Estado 
Nacional. Los mercados de trabajo, el capital cultural y las relaciones recíprocas 
adquieren un carácter cada vez más transnacional. Es posible integrar ambos 
argumentos en una sola teoría social de las desigualdades si se toman en consideración 
las relaciones en el ámbito del espacio de forma adecuado. Las oportunidades de las 
personas y el valor de los recursos tienen que ser determinados en relación a los 


diversos espacios nacionales y transnacionales. No es posible caracterizar posiciones . 


sociales en un sistema mundial tomando sólo en consideración el valor de los recursos, 
ya que éstos también están estructurados por la autonomía y por la calidad de los 


espacios a los que las poblaciones (migrantes) tienen acceso. Este argumento se - 


demuestra con el caso de migrantes que, además de ser altamente calificados, poseen 
capital cultural transnacionalmente reconocido. Un análisis de su capital cultural 
documenta las -interrelaciones entre el capital cultural transnacional y el 
especificamente local. 


Palabras clave: altamente calificada, capital cultural, clase, desigualdad, espacio, 
globalización, localidad, migración transnacionalización, sistema mundial 
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